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THE FLAG ON TOP OF COROPUNA, 21,703 FEET ABOVE THE SEA 


The Ascent of Coropuna 
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N 1910 Professor Adolph Bandelier 
| published a remarkable book on The 
Islands of Titicaca and Koati. In 
one of his foot-notes, which are not only 
scholarly, but wide in their range of sub- 
jects, Mr. Bandelier casually remarks: 
“Tt is much to be desired that the 
elevation of the most prominent peaks 
of the western or coast range of Peru 
be accurately determined. It is likely 
... that Coropuna, -in the Peruvian 
coast range of the Department Are- 
quipa, is the culminating point of the 
continent. It 23,000 feet in 
height, whereas Aconcagua, in Chile, is 
but 6,940 meters (22,763 feet) above sea- 
level.” 
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My sensations when I read this foot- 
note in the summer of 1910 are difficult 
to describe, for I did not remember ever 
having heard that name before. On maps 
of South America and on many of Peru 
it did not exist. Fortunately I had with 
me several sheets of that large - scale 
map made by Raimondi, the famous 
Peruvian geographer, and finally found 
“ Coropuna—6,949m ” (9 meters higher 
than Aconcagua) about one hundred 
miles northwest of Arequipa, near the 
73d meridian west of Greenwich. 

Looking up and down this meridian as 
it crossed Peru from the Amazon Valley 
to the Pacific Ocean, I saw that it lay 
almost entirely in an unexplored country, 
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and also passed near the Inea ruins of 
which I had visited in 
1909, a region where I had strong hopes 
of finding 


Choqquequirau 


larger and more important 


ruins some day. Why would it not be 


idea to make a cross-section of 
Peru along the line of this 73d meridian 
and try to solve a number of interesting 


»roblems, 


a go vd 


and 
geographical, and incidentally see whether 
Coropuna really was the highest moun- 
in America ? 

It was to carry out these plans that 
the Yale 
ganized. The advance-guard, consisting 
of Dr. William G. Erving, surgeon, and 
Mr. Kai Hendriksen, chief topographer, 
left New York on May 25, 1911. The 
rest of us, including Professor I. Bow- 
and Pro- 
fessor H. W. Foote, collector-naturalist, 
Mr. H. L. Tucker, 
Mr. P. B. Lanius, assistant, 
and the writer sailed June 8th, landed at 
Mollendo, Peru, twenty days later, and 
took the train for Arequipa. 

From all the information that I could 
gather, October should prove to be the best 

The cold 
climax in 
July or August, and the cloudy summer 
months do not Novem- 
ber. Furthermore, the middle of the year 
is the best time for working in the jungle 


archeological, geological, 


tain in 


Peruvian Expedition was or- 


man, geographer 


geologist. 
archxological en- 
gineer, 


month for climbing Coropuna. 


Peruvian winter reaches its 


commence until 


country, as there is supposed to be much 


less rain then. So we decided to go into 
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the Urubamba Valley first. Of our dis- 
coveries there, and of the wonderful ruins 
we found at Maechu Pichu, I shall have 
occasion to write at another time. It was 
with the keenest regret that, in order 
to complete the latter part of our pro- 
gramme and test the altitude of Coro- 
puna, I left the valley and started the 
mountaineering campaign by returning 
to Arequipa in September. 

Arequipa, as everybody knows, is the 
home of a of the Ob- 


station Harvard 


servatory, but Arequipa also, as every- 
body does not discover until they have 


oeeasion to travel by pack-train in south- 
ern Peru, is famous for its large, strong 
mules. Unfortunately a 
recently 


trust ” 
formed (needless to 
American), and I found it 
make satisfactory 

After weeks of skir- 
mishing, two arrieros, the Tejada broth- 
ers, appeared, who seemed willing to listen 
We offered them five 
hundred dollars, gold, if they would sup- 
ply us with a pack-train of eleven mules 
for a couple of months and go with us 


“ mule 
has been 
say, by an 
diffieult to 
rangements. 


any ar- 


two 


to our proposals. 


wherever we chose, we agreeing not to 
travel on an than 
leagues a day. It sounds simple enough, 
but it took no end of argument and per- 
the part of our friends in 
Arequipa to convince these worthy mule- 
teers that they were not going to be ever- 
lastingly ruined by this bargain. The 
trouble was that they owned their mules, 


average more seven 


suasion on 
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MAP OF SOUTHERN PERU, SHOWING POSITION OF ( 


the 
and 


crossing 


of 
between 


the danger 
that I 
feared to 


Knew great 


deserts y us Coro- 


puna, and travel on any un- 


known trails. Being naturally, like most 
arrieros, of a timid disposition, they mag- 
nary evils of the road to 

pitch. The final argu- 
ment that persuaded them to accept the 
that 


nified the imagi 
an inconeeivabl 
after the first week we 
the that there 
should always be at least two mules with- 
loads. 

By the first of October everything was 
for the start. The day before, Mr. 
of the 
from Cuzeo. He 
Professor H. C. 
Parker’s Mount McKinley expedition in 
1910, and was thoroughly familiar with the 
I had 


asked him to be responsible for securing 


contract was 


would so dispose 


eargo 
out 


ready 
Tucker, who was to have charge 
climb, 


actual arrived 


had been a member of 


details of snow and ice climbing. 
the proper equipment, and also for plan- 
ning and directing the actual ascent. 
Unfortunately, I am not a mountaineer, 
glad 


experienced 


so I was only to uur archeological 
climber. 
the 


Mr. 


engineer 
Whatever 


mountain 


was an 


success we achieved on 


was due primarily to 


Tucker’s skill and foresight. 


ROPUNA IN RELATION TO AREQUIPA AND MOLLENDO 


We had no Swiss guides, and had origi 
nally planned to have two other members 
of the Yale Expedition on the 
climb. But the making 
geological and 
section along the 73d meridian through 


join us 


of 
topographical 


exigencies 
a crTross- 
a practically unknown region, and across 
some of the highest passes in the Andes 
(18,000 feet), had delayed the surveying 
to to make it 
impossible for them to hope to reach the 
neighborhood Coropuna before the 
of November. On of the 
approach of the cloudy season, it did not 


party such an extent as 
first account 
seem wise to wait for their co-operation. 
Accordingly, I had seeured in Arequipa 
the services of Mr. C. Watkins, an Eng- 
lish naturalist, and of Mr. F. Hinckley, 
of the Harvard Observatory. It was pro- 
that Hinckley, who had _ twice 
El Misti (19,120 feet), should 
accompany us to the top; while Watkins, 
who had only recently recovered from a 
severe illness, should remain at the Base 
Camp and read the instruments that were 
to be left there. On the 2d of October, 
Tucker, Hinckley, and I. left Arequipa; 
Watkins followed a week later. 

The first stage of the journey was by 


pose “d 


ascended 
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train from Arequipa to Vitor, a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles. The ar- 
rieros had sent the food- boxes by 
train the day before. We had brought 
with us the rest of the baggage, includ- 
ing fiber-cases, steel boxes, duffle-bags, 
tents, ice-axes, snow-shoes, barometers, 
thermometers, transit, etc. We hoped 
the mules would reach Vitor about the 
same time that we did, but that was ex- 
pecting altogether too much of arrieros 
m the first day of their journey. So we 
had an all-day wait in the railway hotel. 

About five o’clock, our mules, a fine- 
looking lot, trotted briskly into the dusty 
little plaza, and before seven we had left 
the station, bag and baggage, and started 
off in the moonlight for the Vitor Valley. 
Before we left the plateau and struck the 
dusty trail winding down into the eafion, 
we caught a glimpse of something white 
shimmering faintly on the horizon far 
off to the northwest. This was our first 
sight of Coropuna. 

Shortly before nine o’clock we reached 
a little corral, where the mules were un- 
loaded. We found near by a clean shed 
with a stone-paved floor, where we set up 
our cots, only to be awakened many times 
during the night by passing caravans 
anxious to avoid the terrible heat of the 
desert-by-day. 

We got up about half-past four, break- 
fasted on eggs, cheese, and bread, and 
were off before seven. Then our troubles 
began. Either because they though: he 
looked like a good horseman or for rea- 
sons best known to themselves, the ar- 
rieros had given Mr. Hinckley a very 
spirited mule and one that disliked to be 
separated from the pack-train. The first 
thing we knew, her rider, carrying one 
of our mercurial barometers, a large 
camera, and a package of plate-holders, 
was pitched headlong into the sand. 
Fortunately no damage was done, and 
after a lively chase Corporal Mariano 
Gamarra, whom the Prefect of Are- 
quipa had kindly sent along to act as our 
orderly, brought back the runaway mule, 
and off we started again. 

For a while we rode on in peace, be- 


tween corn-fields and vineyards, over 
paths flanked by willows and fig-trees. 
Then we left the oasis and after a steady 
climb of three-quarters of an hour reached 
the top of the western side of the valley, 
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where our expectations were gratified. Ws 
saw the snowy mass of Coropuna glisten- 
ing in the sunlight seventy-five miles away 
to the northwest. Our view was a short 
one, for in less than three minutes we 
had to descend another cation. It was 
some time before we had crossed this val- 
ley and climbed out on the desert of 
Sihuas. 

I had just begun to feast my eyes again 
on our distant snow-capped goal, when 
Mr. Hinckley’s mule trotted briskly across 
the trail directly in front of me, kicked 
up her heels, and landed him again in 
the sand, camera, barometer, and plates! 
Unluckily this time his foot had caught 
in the stirrup, and he was dragged som 
distance before he got loose. Still hold- 
ing the bridle, he struggled to his feet 
and tried to keep the mule from running 
away, when a violent kick in the leg not 
only released his hold, but opened a vein 
and prevented him from going any 
farther. The cut was deep but not dan- 
gerous, and he was able to ride back to 
Vitor with Corporal Gamarra and reach 
Arequipa that night. His enforced de- 
parture shattered his hopes of climbing 
Coropuna, and made us wonder how we 
were going to have the necessary three- 
men-on-the-rope when we reached the 
glaciers. To be sure, there was our sol- 
dier, but would he go? 

The valley of Sihuas, another beauti- 
ful oasis running through the bottom 
of a huge eaiion, was reached about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Few travelers 
go over this road, and there are practical- 
ly no inns. We should have been com- 
pelled to camp in the open with the 
arrieros had not the priest at Sihuas 
turned out to be most kindly and _ hos- 
pitable. He made us welcome as long 
as we cared to stay. 

The desert of Majes, which lay ahead 
of us, is perhaps the widest, sandiest, and 
hottest in this region, and the arrieros 
were unwilling to cross it in the daytime. 
They eall it forty-five miles between 
water and water. So we spent the next 
day resting and sending telegrams to 
Arequipa in the vain hope of finding 
another prospective mountain - climber. 
In the evening we saddled by candle- 
light and started across the desert. 

Toward morning as the moon was set- 
ting we entered a hilly region, and at 
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COROPUNA VISIBLE JUST ABOVE THE FARTHER SIDE OF THE GREAT MAJES VALLEY 


sunrise began to descend a deep, wind- 
ing, sandy guleh, which presently opened 
out so as to give us a view of the 
valley of Majes, in reality a canon 
about five thousand feet deep and from 
one to two miles across. Its sides are 
of various colored rocks and sand. The 
bottom is a great garden, through which 
flows the rapid Majes River, too deep to 
be forded even in the dry season. 

The contrast between the gigantic 
desert hills on either side of the cafion 
and the luxurious vegetation of the 
jungle was very striking, but the most 
beautiful thing in the whole landscape 
was a long, glistening. white mass just 
visible above the opposite side of the 
valley—Coropuna! 

It took us three hours to descend from 
the level of the desert plain to a point, 
one thousand feet above the valley floor, 
where the road turns and runs parallel 
to the river. At eight o'clock, just as we 
were wondering how long it would be be- 
fore we could get down to the bottom of 
the valley, where we were to have break- 
fast, we discovered, at a place called Pitas 
(or Cerro Colorado), a huge boulder cov- 
ered with rude pictographs. Further 
search in the vicinity revealed more than 
a hundred of these voleanie boulders, 
each with its quota of rude drawings. 

Sut even the interest and excitement 
of finding “hieroglyphic rocks,” as they 
are called here, could not make us forget 
for long that we had had neither food 
nor sleep for a good many hours. So we 


contented ourselves with taking a few 
photographs, and then left a vicinity 
which demands another and longer visit. 

We crossed the Majes River on a very 
shaky bridge, built to last only a few 
months, and spent the day at Coriri, a 
pleasant little village not down on the 
maps. It was almost impossible to sleep 
on account of the myriads of gnats revel- 
ing in this tropical warmth. 

The next day we had a short ride along 
the western side of the valley to the town 
of Aplao, the capital of a province. 
Nearly everybody thereabouts calls it 
Majes, although on the maps that name 
is only applied to the river and the neigh- 
boring desert. The sub-prefeet had been 
informed by telegraph of our coming, 
and invited us to an excellent dinner. 

After entering the Majes Valley we had 
only one glimpse of Coropuna, a glorious 
vision that suddenly appeared for a few 
moments away up in the sky above the 
clouds. 

Our arrieros rose at two o’clock the 
next morning, for the mules had a long, 
hard climb ahead of them, from an ele- 
vation of 1,000 up to 10,000 feet. After 
an all-day journey we camped at a place 
where forage could be obtained. The fol- 
lowing day a short ride broueht us into 
Chuquibamba, a town of 3,000 inhabit- 
ants, the capital of the province of Con- 
desuyos, and the place which we had 
selected several months before as the 
most suitable rendezvous for the cam- 
paign on the mountain. 
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We were kindly received by the sub- 
prefect, who told us to set up our cots 
in the grand salon of the house where 
he was living. Here we received calls 
from the local officials, including the pro- 
vincial physician, Dr. Pastér, and the 
director of the Colegio Nacional, Pro- 
fessor Alejandro Coello. The last two 
were keen to go with us up Coropuna. 
They told us that there was a hill 
near by called the Calvario whence the 
mountain eould be seen, and offered to 
take us up there. We accepted, think- 
ing at the same time that this would show 
who was best fitted to join in the climb, 
for we needed another man on the rope. 
Professor Coello easily distanced the rest 
of us and won the coveted place. 

From the Calvario hill we had a splen- 
did view of those white solitudes whither 
we were bound, now only twenty-five 
miles away. It was evident that the 
western dome was higher than the peaks 
to the northeast. Behind it we could just 
make out a northerly peak, and we won- 
dered whether or not that might be 
higher than the dome which we had 
decided to climb. AS no one knew any- 
thing about the mountain, however, and 
there were no native guides to be had, 
the wildest opinions were expressed as 
to the best methods of getting to the top. 
We did succeed in engaging a man who 
said he knew how to get to the bottom, 
so we called hi n * ruide ” for want of 
a more appropriate title. 

The weather continued fine and clear. 
There had been a snow-storm on the 
mountain a few days before, an unusual 
event for this time of the year. It be- 
hooved us to waste no time, and we 
proceeded to arrange the mountain equip- 
ment as fast as possible. Our instru- 
ments for determining the altitude con- 
sisted of a special mountain mercurial 
barometer made by Henry J. Green, of 
Brooklyn, and eapable of recording such 
an air-pressure as one might expect to 
find on top of the Himalayas (over 
28,000 feet); a hypsometer loaned us by 
the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, with thermometers especially made 
for us by Green: a large mercurial ba- 
rometer, borrowed from the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, which, notwithstanding its 
rough treatment by Hinckley’s mule, was 


still doing good service; and one of 
Green’s sling psychrometers. Our most 
serious want was an aneroid in case the 
mercurials came to grief. 

Six months previously I had written to 
J. Hicks, the instrument-maker of London, 
asking him to construct, with special 
care, two Watkins mountain aneroids 
reading up to 25,000 feet. His reply had 
never reached me, nor did any one in 
Arequipa know anything about the ba- 
rometers. Apparently my letter had mis- 
carried. It was not until we opened our 
“mountain grub-boxes ” here in Chuqui- 
bamba that we found, alongside of the 
food which had been especially packed 
for us by Grace Brothers in London, the 
two precious aneroids. We now felt that 
we could be reasonably sure of getting a 
close estimate of the altitude of our climb, 
although for exact measurements we de- 
pended on Chief-Topographer Hendrik- 
sen, who was due to triangulate Coropuna 
in the course of his cross-section along 
the 73d meridian. My own chief object 
in going up the mountain was to erect a 
signal at or near the top which Hendrik- 
sen could use as a station in order to 
make his triangulation more exact. 

The desert plateau above Chuquibamba 
is nearly 2,500 feet higher than the town, 
and it was nine o’clock on October 10th 
before we got fairly out of the valley. 
Thereafter the mountain was always in 
sight. 

We saw clearly that Coropuna is cov- 
ered with snow-fields from one end to 
the other of its gigantie massif. So deep 
does the snow lie that it is generally 
impossible to see where snow-fields end 
and glaciers begin. <A glance at the 
general topography of the mountain 
would seem to justify the opinion that 
the culminating dome, with its smooth, 
uneroded sides, belongs to a later voleanic 
period than the rest of the mountain. 
We could see that of the six or seven 
well-defined peaks the middle one is prob- 
ably the lowest. The two next highest 
are at the right or eastern end of the 
massif. The northwestern peak, or great 
dome, seemed to be easily the highest of 
all. To reach it did not look difficult. 
Rock-covered slopes ran directly up to 
the snow. Snow-fields, without many 
rock falls, appeared to culminate in a 
saddle at the base of the great dome. 
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The eastern slope of the 
dome itself offered a sim- 
ple and relatively easy 
path to the top. If we 
could onee reach the edge 
of the first snow it looked 
as though with the aid of 
ice-creepers or snow-shoes 
we could proceed without 
serious trouble. But be- 
tween us and the snow 
lay more than twenty 
miles of voleanie deserts 
intersected by canons, 
quebradas, and tremen- 
dous lava flows. 
Directed by our 
“ euide,” we struck across 
country, dodging the old 
lava flows and fording oc- 
easional streams in the 
bottom of arid  cafons. 
At leneth we were able 
to make out the presence 
of a large, deep canon, 
which eut right aeross in 














front of the mountain 
ind lay between us and Bass 
its lower slopes. Just 

then the “ guide” decided 

to turn to the left instead of going 
straight toward the mountain. A dispute 
ensued as to how much he knew about the 
foot of Coropuna, after all. He denied 
that there were any huts whatever in the 
leep valley. {handonado. Despoblado. 
Desierto.” So he deseribed it. Had he been 
there? “ No, Sefior.” <As there was no 
question that we ought to get to the snow- 
line as soon as possible, we dismissed the 
“ ouide,” and made such way as we could 
toward this cafion. 

A long slope led up to its nearer side. 
The altitude here was not much over 
16,000 feet, but the mules showed many 
signs of acute fatigue and distress from 
mountain sickness. The arrieros began 
to complain loudly but did what they 
could to relieve the mules by punching 
holes in their ears, the theory being that 
blood-letting is a good thing for moun- 
tain sickness. Luckily when we got to the 
edge of the cafiion we made out two or 
three huts near a little stream, and some 
green patches, which we assured the ar- 
rieros would make good pasture. 

Near the huts we found an Indian 


CAMP, LOOKING TOWARD THE CENTRAL PEAK 


woman, who refused to furnish us with 
either fuel or forage, although we of- 
fered her silver. However, we proceeded 
to make camp near by, and took advan- 
tage of the sheltering stone wall of her 
corral for our fire. After everything 
had quieted down and it became per- 
fectly evident that we were harmless, the 
door of one of the huts opened, and her 
husband appeared. We found that they 
kept a few llamas, made crude pottery, 
firing it with straw and llama dung, 
and lived almost entirely on flour made 
from frozen potatoes. For neighbors they 
had a solitary old man, who lived half a 
mile up nearer the glaciers, and a family 
living a mile and a half down the valley. 
Before it got quite dark the neighbors 
came to call, and we tried our best to 
persuade the men to accompany us up 
the mountain and help to carry the loads 
from the point where the mules would 
have to give up, but they absolutely de- 
clined to budge an inch. 

I think one of the men would have 
gone, but as soon as his wife saw him 
wavering she “pitched in” and told him 
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) LEAVE THE BASE 


Tucker at the left, Coello i: 


the mountain would eat him up, and that 
unless he wanted to go to heaven before 
his time he had better let 
stay where he 


well enough 
was: the In- 
dians have a theory that on top of Coro- 
puna 


alone and 


there is a lovely paradise contain- 
ing flowers, fruits, parrots, and monkeys, 
where the souls of the departed stop on 
their upward flight. Indians hereabouts 
earn twenty cents a day. We offered ten 
that ca, 


and other good things. It 


times 
diente, 


in vain, and we 


amount, besides c¢ aquar- 
was all 
soon realized that what- 
ever supplies and provisions were carried 
up the mountain would have to be carried 
on our own shoulders. 
tuck 


As 


dians, 


Our present alti- 
14,000 feet above sea-level. 

there were neither guides nor In- 
the next to get the 
arrieros to take the pack-mules up as far 
as possible. This they declined to do. 


was 


thing was 


The mules, they said, had gone as far 
and farther than any mules had any 


business to go. 

Soon after reaching camp, Tucker had 
gone off on a reconnaissance, and came 
back that there was a good 
path leading out of the valley up to the 
swampy llama on the 
The arrieros 
denied the aceuracy of his observations, 


reporting 


pastures lower 


slopes of the mountain. 


CAMP ON THE 
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iddle, Gamarra on the right 


but finally agreed to go as far as there 
was a good path and no farther. There 
was no question of riding. It was simply 
a case of getting the loads as high up as 
possible before we had to begin to carry 
them ourselves. 


During the night the soldier’s mule 
disappeared along with Coello’s horse. 


Gamarra was sent to look for the strays, 
with orders to follow us as soon as pos- 
sible. 

It may be imagined that the arrieros 
packed very slowly, although the loads 
were somewhat reduced. Leaving behind 
our saddles, ordinary supplies, and every- 
thing not considered absolutely necessary 
for a two weeks’ stay on the mountain, 
we said good-by to our Indian 
and commenced to climb. 

We found that we could easily go faster 
than the loaded mules, and we thought 
it best to avoid trouble by keeping pretty 
far ahead so as not to hear the arrieros’ 
constant ‘complaints. After an hour of 
not very hard climbing over a fairly good 
llama trail, they stopped and shouted to 
us to back. We replied equally 
vociferously, calling them to come ahead, 
which they did for half an 
then not only stopped, 
to unload the 


friends 


come 


hour more, 
but 
mules. It 


and com- 


menced was 
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necessary to rush back down the sandy, 
voleanic slope and enter on a violent 
and acrimonious dispute as to whether 
the letter of the contract had been ful- 
filled and the mules had gone as far as 
they could reasonably be expected to go. 
The truth was, the men were terrified at 
approaching this mysterious mountain. 
They were sure it would take revenge on 
them by destroying their mules, who 
would certainly die the following day of 
soroche, or mountain sickness. Finally 
we offered them a bonus of three pounds 
sterling if they would go on for another 
hour (and threatened them with all sorts 
of things if they did not), so they ad- 
justed the loads and started up the slopes. 
The altitude was now not much over 
16,000 feet, but at the foot of a rather 
steep hill the arrieros stopped again, and 
this time succeeded in unloading two 
mules before we could scramble down 
over the sand and boulders to stop them. 
Threats and prayers appeared to be of 
no avail. The only thing that would 
satisfy them was a legal written agree- 
ment that in case any mule or mules died 
as a result of this foolish attempt to get 
up to the snow-line I would pay twenty 
pounds a head for all that died, and 
must further agree to pay five pounds 
in addition if they would consent to 
go on until noon or until stopped by 
the snow. This agreement 
being duly drawn up by Pro- 
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They lost no time in unloading, claimed 
their five sovereigns, promised to return 
in ten days, and almost before we knew 
it had disappeared down the side of the 
mountain. 

We spent the afternoon setting up our 
tents (a 7x7 “wall tent” and an im- 
proved * A” tent, also 7 x 7), arranging our 
outfit, and getting the Base Camp settled. 
The “ A” tent we proposed to take up the 
mountain with us, besides a small Mum- 
mery tent, which we were to carry to 
the top to use in taking observations with 
the hypsometer and to leave as part of 
the evidence of our climb. The elevation 
of the Base Camp was 17,300 feet, and we 
were surprised and pleased to find that at 
first we had good appetites and no soroche. 

There was a marvelous sunset, but we 
were too cold and tired to enjoy it. That 
night we all slept badly and had some 
headache. The next morning, October 
12th, after a good breakfast of pem- 
miean, hardtack, erbswurst, and_ tea, 
Tucker and Coello started out with the 
Mummery tent and about fifty pounds 
of provisions and supplies to establish 
a cache as far up the mountain-side as 
possible, leaving me in the Base Camp to 
reset the 7x7 tent, which had become 
somewhat demoralized by the high wind 
during the night. I also reset the tripods 
for the barometers, took a series of ob- 





fessor Coello, was signed 
and sealed, and in order that 
there might be no dispute as 
to the time, my best chro- 
nometer was handed over to 
one of the arrieros to carry 
until twelve o’clock. The 
mules were reloaded and the 
ascent began again. 

They struck presently some 
pretty bad going, on a steep 
slope covered with huge vol- 
eanie boulders and rather 
deep, black sand. We ex- 
pected more trouble every < 
minute, but, having made an 
advantageous bargain, the 
arrieros did their best to 
earry it out. Fortunately 














we reached a fairly level 

place near the snow-line just 

fifteen minutes before noon. 
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RESTING ON THE WAY TO CAMP NO. 4 


servations, and weighed the different units 
f the mountain grub. 

This consisted of Kola chocolate in 
half-pound tins, rather stale and dis- 
agreeable; pemmican in 8'4-pound tins 
the English variety); Valencia seeded 
raisins in 1-pound tins; chopped sugar 
in 4-pound tins; hardtack or cabin biscuit 
in 64-pound tins; jam in 1/3-pound 
tins; erbswurst in '4-pound sticks; Plas- 
mon biscuit, tea, and a few of Silver's 
self-heating “ mess-tins.” Notwithstand- 
ing an unusual headache, which lasted 
all day long, | still had enough appetite 
to prepare a good, hearty pemmican pud- 
ding, with raisins, hardtack, and erbs- 
wurst, and help the others to dispose of 
it. My pulse after I walked slowly a 
hundred feet rose to 120. After I had 
been seated awhile it got back to 100. 

Corporal Gamarra appeared during the 
day, having found his mule, which had 
straved twelve miles down the cajion. 
He did not greatly relish the prospect of 
climbing Coropuna, but when he saw the 
warm clothes that we had provided for 
him and learned that he would get five 
gold sovereigns to boot, he decided to 
accept his duties philosophically. The 
weather continued fine. That night we 
all slept better, one reason being that 
the wind did not blow so hard as it had 
the night before. 
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Watkins was due to arrive the next 
day, but we decided not to wait for him, 
and after adjusting our fifty-pound loads 
to our unaccustomed backs, left camp 
just before nine o’clock. As there was 
no rock-work ahead of us and it was to 
be all snow and ice climbing, we decided 
to depend entirely on crampons. Had 
it been necessary to climb in the after- 
noon, we would have needed our snow- 
shoes also. But the snow was very hard 
until about one o’clock. By three o’clock 
it was almost impossible to make any 
progress without snow-shoes. 

We wore Appalachian Mountain Club 
creepers, heavy Scotch mittens, knit hel- 
mets, dark-blue snow-glasses, and very 
heavy clothing. In order to prevent any 
possibility of frost-bitten feet, each man 
was ordered to put on four heavy pairs 
of woolen socks and two or three pairs 
of heavy underdrawers. The Peruvians 
wore large, heavy boots. I had on rubber 
overshoes and woolen puttees. Tucker 
improvised sandals out of pieces of rub- 
ber poncho and felt slippers. 

We found that, with our loads, at this 
altitude we could climb a gentle ascent 
twenty steps at a time. On the mor 
level places we took twenty-five or thirty 
steps without having to stop and rest. But 
each time it seemed as though the last 
few steps would be the last we could ever 
take. It did not take long, however, to 
recover one’s wind and spirits. We were 


-somewhat delayed by getting into a net- 


work of crevasses, none very wide, and 
nearly all covered with snow bridges. 
Fortunately no great strain was put on 
the rope. After this, in long stretches 
there was not a single crevasse. For the 
most part our work was simply a suc- 
cession of twenty-five steps and a rest, 
repeated four or five times, and followed 
by thirty-five steps and a longer rest, 
taken lying down in the snow. We 
pegged along until about half-past two, 
when the rapidly softening snow made 
farther progress almost impossible. 

The tent was pitched on a fairly level 
snow-field at an altitude of about 18,450 
feet. The temperature fell rapidly after 
sundown. At 5.30 p.m. it was 22° Fahr. 
During the night it reached 9° Fahr. above 
zero. We closed the tent opening on ac- 
count of the biting wind, but owing to the 
ventilating device at the top of the tent 
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to wget 


As 


on the two previous nights, we noticed a 


managed along fairly well. 
considerable number of lightning flashes 


in the northeast. They were not accom- 
alarmed 
for we feared they portend- 


panied by any thunder, but us 
consid rably 
ed bad weather on top. 
A racking cough (as violent as whoop- 
ing-cough and frequently accompanied by 
nausea) began to be painfully noticeable 
with us at this camp, and continued until 
we got down to the Indians’ huts again. 
We slept 
awakened one another by coughing. 
With the next day came the 
little harder than 
day We passed the cache made 
by Tucker and Coello on the 12th. We 
had left Camp No.3 at 7.30,and by noon 


very poorly, and continually 
same steady 
drudgery, only a the 


before. 


got to within a mile of the saddle that 
separates the great dome from the rest 
of the range. The altitude was 19,880 
feet. Leaving me to pitch the tent and 


settle the camp, the other three men went 
hack to the cache to bring up provisions 
enough to last a week or ten days, in case 
should up that or 
be obliged to remain, detained by storms. 


we wish to stay long 
By the time the others appeared again 
I was so well rested that I wondered why 


they inade such snail-like progress over 


the snow-field. I had forgotten the alti- 
tude. We were none of us hungry that 


took the trouble to melt 
some snow and make a pot of tea, which 
would be ready to be warmed up the first 


thing 


evening, but we 


in the morning. 


( 
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Getting up at three o’clock on the morn- 


ing of October 15th, the first thing we 
did was to thaw the tea, which had been 


frozen, although the teapot was hung up 


in the tent. The temperature outside 
was 7° Fahr. above zero. As there were 
four of us in the 7x7 tent, we were 


obliged to sleep close enough together to 
keep one another warm. Besides, we had 
blankets and eiderdown sleeping-bags in 
addition to and 
No sooner had we got the tea thawed out 
and warmed up sufficiently to drink than 


heavy clothes sweaters. 


I made an unfortunate move and kicked 
over the teapot, thereby causing the sol- 
dier, who slept on the down side of the 
tent. to be the 


colder (but somewhat dryer) weather out- 


at a hasty retreat into 


better 


Neve r did men keep the ir temper 


under more aggravating circum- 
Not a vy 


greet d 
d lay 


stances, 


rd of repr mach or in- 
accident which 
] 


dignation an 


necessitated a of nearly an hour 


in starting. While we were remaking 
the tea we warmed up some erbswurst 
and Irish stew, of which Tucker ate a 
little, and I managed to get down nearly 
a bowlful. Coello and Gamarra_ took 
nothing but tea. None of us had slept 


the night. I had 
myself by counting my pulse oceasional- 
to find that it persistently re- 
to go below 120, and, if I 
On 


much during amused 
ly, only 
fused 
would jump up to 155. 
climb it went 140. 

We left hive 


morning. 


moved, 
the actual 
over 
o'clock 


hard 


the 
set 


camp at in 
It had to 


been work 

















WE FOUND IT NECESSARY 


TO 


TAKE FREQUENT RESTS 























up the tent at two o'clock the preceding 
the 


frequently went in over one’s knees, but 


afternoon, as snow was so soit one 
was frozen hard. 

We carried from Camp No. 4 to the top 
the smail mercurial barometer, the hyp- 
someter, a pair of Zeiss glasses, two 3A 


kodaks, six films, sling psychrometer, two 


now every thing 


Watkins aneroids, prismatic compass and 
clinometer, pocket-level, three ice-axes, a 
an American flag, a Yale 
an eighty-foot 


seven foot pol ‘ 
flag, 
rope, 


red-strand mountain 


and a reguletion Mummery tent 
with pegs and poles. 

In order to 
lack of 


earried for 


avoid any disaster from 


food in ease of storm, we also 
ir of Silver’s self-heating cans 
of Irish stew and mock-turtle soup, a cake 
of chocolate, and eight hardtack, besides 
loose chopped sugar and raisins in our 
pockets. Our loads weighed about twenty 
pounds each. 

As we left Camp No. 4, the great dome 
seemed to rise abruptly to the northwest, 
but was cut off from us by gigantic ice 
falls. To had first to 
mount the saddle east of it. From there 
an apparently 
to the top. 

Our 


But 


reach it we sur- 
unbroken slope extended 


distressingly slow. 
the saddle there 


pre w2Tess WAS 


when we reached 
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rra; Tucker; Bingham 


came the greatest and most painful sur- 
prise of all. To the north of us loomed 
up a beautiful cone that looked 
higher than the dome we were attacking. 
From the Sihuas Desert, eighty miles 
away, we had decided that the dome was 
certainly the highest 
stuck to 


snowy 


point, and so we 
task, although constantly 
facing the possibility that this cone a mile 
away would eventually prove to be higher. 

On this last slope, which we found had 
an inclination of thirty degrees, we should 


our 


have had to use the ice-axe had it not been 
for our which 


more than a 


snow-creepers, 
Not 
did 


worked 
dozen or 
have to be cut, 


splendidly. 


fifteen times steps 


but this was relatively a simple matter, 
as they were in 


frozen snow and not in 
ice. We zigzagged slowly up hour after 
until, reached what 
seemed to be the top, but was clearly not 
as high as our enemy to the north, Tucker 
gave a great shout. He was first on the 
rope, I was second, Coello third, and the 
soldier bronght up the The rest 
of us were too much breath to 
ask Tucker why he wasting his 
strength shouting, but when we got up 


hour just as we 


rear. 
out of 
was 


over the edge of the nubbin we saw the 
cause of his joy, for there ahead of us lay 
a twenty-degree slope extending upward 
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three hundred feet 
we were standing, 
undoubtedly take 
point of that 


where 
to climb which would 
us above the highest 
north 
and 
pegged along, resting on our 


higher than 


aggravating peak. 


So with renewed courage better 
spirits we 
ice-axes as usual after every twenty-five 
until at last, at half-past eleven, 
after six hours and a half of climbing 


from Camp No. 4, we stood on the top of 


steps, 


Coropuna. 

We found the top to be almost flat for 
an area ot nearly an 
shape, 100 feet north 
feet 


It is oval in 
and south, and 175 
It falls off rather 
abruptly on the north side, moderately on 


acre, 


east and west. 
the west, and very gently for some dis- 
tance to the south and east. 

It is almost impossible to deseribe the 
lay to the 
Isolated peaks covered 


view. Snow-capped ranges 
north and east. 
with snow and oceasional glaciers sprang 
up the great desert 
solitudes, but there was hardly an atom 
We stood 
on top and in the midst of a dead world. 
Not even a in We 
might have been on the moon. 
Practically the first thing I did on 
reaching the summit was to unsling the 


here and there in 


of green to be seen anywhere. 


condor was sight. 


aneroid which I was carrying and take 
a reading. 
the 


To my dismay and surprise 
of only 
14.07 inches, which being translated cor- 
responds to an altitude of 21,525 feet 
above sea-level. 


needle showed a_height 


The other aneroid read 
13.55 inches (22,550 feet), but even this 
fell 250 feet short of Raimondi’s estimate, 
Mr. Bandelier’s 
This was a keen disappoint- 
ment, for we had hoped that the aneroids 
like 


dis- 


and considerably below 
statement. 


would show something more nearly 
the altitude of This 
covery considerably dampened our 


Aconcagua. 
en- 
We could only hope the axe- 
roids might prove to be ineorrect. 


thusiasm. 


Tucker’s first act was to take the box 
the hypsometer, level it up 
carefully with a Stanley pocket-level, and 
then squint over it to make sure that 
we had not been deceived about the north 
peak. Each of us in turn lay down in 
the snow and took a squint to satisfy 
ourselves that we were at least a hun- 
dred and fifty feet higher than the 
neighboring peak and a thousand feet 
higher than in 


containing 


anything else sight. 
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Then the Mummery tent was pitched, 
the tripod set up for the mercurial, the 
hypsometer got under way, and with the 
aid of kodaks pro- 


ceeded to make as many records as we 


and note-books we 
could in the four hours at our disposal 
before we should have to leave the top 
ef the mountain. At two o’clock we 
read the mercurial, knowing that at the 
same hour readings were being made by 
Watkins at the Base Camp and by the 
Harvard Observatory at Arequipa. The 
mercury stood at 13.838 inches, the ba- 
rometer being suspended from a tripod 
set up in the shade of the tent. The tem- 
perature of the thermometer on the ba- 
Fahr. At the 
tent we the 
took a reading 
The thermometer 
showed a boiling-point of 79.3° (¢ 
corresponds to about 174° Fahr. 

After taking this reading we greedily 
drank the water which had been heated 
for the hypsometer. We thirsty 
enough to have drunk five times as much; 


rometer was exactly +32 
time inside the 
to boiling and 
with the hypsometer. 


same got 


water 


., which 


were 


but were not hungry, and made no use 
of any of our provisions except a few 
raisins, some sugar, and the Kola choe- 
olate. Then fastened the tent 
securely as possible, banking the snow 
around it, and left it on top, first having 
placed in it of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club’s brass record cylinders, 
in whieh had sealed a Yale flag, a 
cloth map of Peru, and two brief state- 
ments regarding the ascent. 

The American flag was left on a pole 
planted at the northwest edge of the top, 
where it could be seen from the road to 
Cotahuasi. Here Watkins saw it a week 
later, and Professor Bowman two weeks 
later. But when Watkins returned from 
Cotahuasi three weeks later it had dis- 
appeared. <A 


we 


as 


we 


severe snow-storm had oc- 


curred a few days previous and probably 
carried it away. 


Judging by the conical shape of the 
dome and the rough, cireular character 
of its flat top, one is satisfied in assum 
ing that it was originally a crater but 
had been filled up to, and above, the brim 
with snow and ice. There is no evidence 
here of such excessively high winds as 
Fitzgerald encountered in his famous at- 
tack on Aconeagua. 

We left the summit 


at three o’clock 
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and arrived at Camp No. 4 two hours and 
fifteen minutes later. The first part of 
the way down to the saddle we attempted 
a alissade, but got up too much speed 
for comfort, and finally had to be content 
with a slower method of locomotion. 

The next day we all felt pretty badly. 
None of us slept much, and we were 
all nauseated in the morning, as on 
the day before. To lighten our loads it 
was decided to leave behind here a gallon 
of kerosene, three quarts of alcohol, 
eight pounds of pemmican, and several 
other things. We left the campt at 9.20. 
Eighteen minutes later the cache was 
reached and a few remnants picked up. 
Although many things had been aban- 
doned, our loads seemed heavier than 
ever. We had some difficulty about half- 
past eleven in negotiating a series of 
crevasses, but Gamarra was the only one 
to actually fall in, and he was easily 
pulled out again. About noon we heard 
a faint hailoo, and soon made out two 
animated specks far down the mountain- 
side. The effect of seeing somebody from 
the outside world again was rather cu- 
rious. Tucker admitted afterward that 
he could not keep the tears from running 
down his cheeks, although he never let 
us know it at the time, and as he was 
ahead on the rope we could not guess it. 
The specks turned out to be Watkins and 
an Indian boy, who came up as high as 
they comfortably could and relieved us 
of some weight. The Base Camp was 
reached at half-past twelve. 

One of the first things we did on re- 
turning was to weigh up the loads. On 
the way down Tucker had carried sixty- 
me pounds, and the soldier sixty-four 
pounds, while he had given me only 
thirty-one pounds, and the same to 
Coello. This, of course, does not inelude 
the weight of our ice-creeps, axes, or rope. 

The next day all of us felt very tired 
and drowsy. In fact, I was almost over- 
come with inertia. It was a fearful task 
even to lift one’s hand. The sun had 
burned our faces terribly. Our lips were 
painfully swollen. We coughed until we 
whooped. It seemed best to make every 
effort to get back to a lower altitude as 


soon as possible. So we packed up the 





camp, put our sleeping-bags and blankets 
on our backs, and went down to the In- 
dians’ huts. For several days we suffered 
from the effects of the snow and sun. 

On the ascent I had suffered much from 
thirst, and had foolishly allowed myself 
to eat a considerable amount of snow. 
As a result my tongue was now so ex- 
tremely sensitive that soda biscuit tasted 
like broken glass. 

We waited two days before the mules 
came, and finally reached Chuquibamba 
on October 20th. They had told us before 
we left Chuquibamba that no one had 
ever climbed Coropuna, and that it was 
quite an impossible feat, so we were not 
at all surprised on our return to learn 
that they denied the fact of our reaching 
the summit. It did not bother them in 
the least that the two Peruvians who 
were with us stoutly maintained that 
we had all been to the top. 

This attitude on the part of the com- 
mon people so irritated our friend the 
sub-prefect that he decided to give us an 
official document, signed by himself and 
the secretary of the province, certifying 
that we had been on top. We did not 
accept his kind offer, although his will- 
ingness to vouch officially for a fact of 
which he had only hearsay evidence was 
delightfully characteristic. 

In the early part of November Chief- 
Topographer Hendriksen surveyed the 
mountain on his way to the coast. He 
succeeded in getting four shots at the 
summit from widely separated triangula- 
tion stations. On January 6, 1912, he 
completed his computations from sea- 
level. He found a mean error of thirty 
feet in the caleulations for the elevation 
of those stations, and a mean error of 
twenty feet in determining the altitude 
of the mountain from the stations, giv- 
ing a mean error of thirty-five feet in the 
ultimate result. He computes the alti- 
tude of Coropuna at 21,703 feet, or about 
sixty feet higher than we estimated it 
with the mercurial barometer, as com- 
pared with the simultaneous readings at 
Arequipa. If Hendriksen’s possible error 
should turn out to be minus thirty-five 
feet, his survey and the barometers would 
be only twenty-five feet apart. 





The Beautiful 


BY 


ARY HASTINGS at thirty-five 
M looked older than her age, not 
by any line in her handsome face, 

but by a dignity of carriage that went 
beyond her years, and by the early gray 
that had touched ever so lightly the waves 
of her abundant dark hair. Spinsterhood 
suited her temperament and had not faded 
her vitality in the slightest degree; in- 
deed, her independence and the passage 
of time had marked her only with a finer 
gravity of bearing. Her occupation gave 
her abiding content, she was an able and 
even distinguished landseape-painter, and 
her sufficient 
the sale of 
least. 


cave 


income was increased by 
her that she liked 
Her best work she either kept or 


away. 


sketches 


Behind her open manner she had re- 
serves of shyness, and although cireum- 
nature had 
friends, it thus 
comparatively late, and when her youth 
was that 


ship that shone supreme. 


stances and her generous 


made her rich in was 
formed a _ relation- 
That made it 
all the more precious to her. It happens 
love at least 
with the love that finds no flaw, and 
that experience came to Mary Hastings 
her friendship with Sylvia 
Brunton, an intimacy that had its birth 
and ardent life, and faded and died at 
last, like other human things. 

They 
those large miscellaneous art schools at 
which English with a 
beauty are prone to mark time between 
the ages of twenty and thirty. Sylvia 
one of the time-markers, a girl 
with that overpowering sense of the re- 
sponsibility of life that the 
serious young, a trust of years and op- 
portunity which must be met, it seemed 
to her, 


she 


gone, 


to most human beings to 


once 
through 
one of 


became acquainted at 


sense of 


girls 


was 


comes to 


and met instantly, and which 


she had all too hastily supposed was an 


obligation to paint pictures. She 
fair and as slender and lovely as a stitch- 
wort flower in a hedge, and Mary Hast- 


ings saw her, and in a manner fell in 


was 


CATHERINE 


House 
WELLS 


love with her, on an 
went the sudden 
sketch the place where she had worked 
so many years before. 
With a 
liking flamed to intimacy. 
Like all 


inexplicable. 


occasion when sh 


back with faney to 


few meetings their mutual 


congenialities it was largely 
They liked the same things. 
They discovered in each other the same 
passion for the country and the old life 
of the [ 


eighteenth-century houses, flower-gardens, 


country, the quiet interiors of 
the smooth surfaces of fine china and pol- 
ished wood. They liked the same books, 
the poets. them there 
was that sense of rapport, that effect of 
rapid mutual understanding, which finds 
some of the happiest exemplars among 
And then to intensify their 
communion, they found the House, which 
gathered together the threads of their 
love, and held it as a body should its soul. 

Mary Hastings had a four- roomed 
cottage in Sussex which she called her 
sketching tent, and there Sylvia came to 
her for a 


same Between 


women. 


midsummer visit. It was ad- 
jacent to a farm-house, from which the 
farmer’s wife came over to cook and clean 
for them. Sylvia 
gay picnicking 
had never appeared 
a touch of 
meals 


note of 
that 
and 
adventure their daily 
walks that delightfully 
novel and amusing to Mary. It was on 
their last day together that they found 
the House. They had taken their lunch, 
raided farther in their walk in- 
definitely southward than they had ever 
done before; and in the full beauty of 
a July afternoon that had been cooled 
brief and 
emerged from a 


imported a 
the 

there 
into 


into cottage 


before, 


and was 


and 


by a exquisite shower they 


little willows 
upon an open park-like space, with gentle 


wood of 


grass slopes that fell away in gracious 
sweeps, set here and there with fine beech- 
and oaks. At the trees 
thickened and arched over a rising glade, 
its grassy floor sun-bespattered; before 
them the slope rose to a trim hedge, and 


trees one side 
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over the shoulder of some trees showed a 
chimney-stack. 

“Tf we are going to have the luck we 
deserve,” Mary had remarked, “ that will 
be an inn where we can get tea.” 
hedge to find a 
white gate, and then they saw the House. 

They might perhaps have found it dif- 


They came round th 


ficult to convey to any one but each other 
how supremely beautiful the House seem- 
ed to At the sight of it Sylvia 
gave a little ery of rapture and grasped 
Mary by the arm. It lay long and low to 
the south like a happy cat stretched to the 
was roughly of that E shape 
dear to the Elizabethans who had built 
it, with an ample porch and a little square 
above marking the letter’s middle 
stroke, and extending forward at either 
end as if with 
Its old brick 
side with a great ivy that sprang from 
the earth with a gnarled trunk like a 
tree; the other was hung with a tangle 
of vine and wistaria and passion-fiower 
wonderfully intermingled. Great bosses 
of green moss clustered on the old roof 
of red tiles that were stained, too, with 
gray and either 
side of the bricked path that ran between 
the gate and the nail-studded 


door was a space of green grass edged 


them. 


sun; it’ 


room 


them. 
walls were covered at 


arms to eimbrace 


one 


ocherous lichens: on 


brown, 


neatly with clipped box; and an apple-tree 
or two slanted their trunks to the ground. 
They leaned over the gate, taking it 


in. “It is, it really is, the house of my 
utmost dreams,” said Mary, softly, as if 
too loud a tone might blow the vision 
away, 

“Tf we could only look inside,” said 
Sylvia, desirously. 

“T wonder. We might perhaps ask 
them if there is any place where we could 
get tea.” 

They unlatched the gate and went up 
the bricked path together. At the door 
Svlvia with a faint murmur of ecstasy 
laid her cheek on the sun-drenched stone 
that framed it. It one of those 
spontaneities that freshly enchained 
Mary’s heart. The bell clangored gently 
and remotely. The door stood already 
ajar, and softly treading feet came un- 
hurrying along stone flags behind it. It 
was opened by a silver-haired old man 
in neat, spare black. 

He was most sorry. There was no place 


was 
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for tea. There was an inn a mile away. 
Ile conveyed that he thought the inn un- 
worthy of them. 

“Has this house a name?’ asked Syl- 
via. “I think,” she added, extenuating- 
ly, “it’s the most beautiful house I’ve 
ever seen.” 

The old man smiled. “ Acridge Manse 
it is properly called,” he said. “ But 
master, he will 
Women.’ ” 


“ Love o’ 


my 
have it called ‘ Love o’ 


Women!” wondered Sylvia. 
“Ts it as beautiful inside?” 

For answer he fell back with a charm- 
ing gesture of invitation. “ My master 
is away, ma’am,” he replied, to their hesi- 
tancy. “I live alone here with my wife. 
If you would like to come in—” 

“Could we?” Their eyes consulted. 

“The house is to let, as a matter of 
fact,” the old man added. 

“Oh! then and 
died. 

It was quite as good inside, Sylvia 
said. It was far better, insisted Mary. 
They examined the low-beamed, ample 
rooms, at first tentatively and then ex- 
haustively, as the allurement of the house 
infolded them. It couldn’t have 
touched, Mary rejoiced, for a hundred 
years at least. The hall of the stone- 
flagged floor spread itself wide and ample, 
the hospitable heart of the house; op- 
posite the door they had entered by stood 
open a garden door, an oblong enchant- 
ment of translucent of hanging 
creeper, and distant, shining flower-color 
framed in the deep, cool browns of the 
hall. Right and left opened low -ceilinged, 
wide rooms, gravely walled and floored 
with dark old wood, and one that was 
larger was delicately gay with white pan- 
eling and chintz. From a corner in the 
hall mounted a broad stairease, barred 
with slenderly twisted rails. 

The little library, recessed with deep 
window bays and low window-seats, added 
a fresh astonishment, for dear, familiar 
bocks were gathered there like weleoming 
friends. “What could we 
more,’ said Mary, “if we 
them ourselves?’ 
ever talked about 


their scruples 


been 


lea ves, 


done 
chosen 
“Everything we've 
seems to be here,” 
marveled Sylvia. They passed into the 
garden. And the garden was the garden 
of their dreams, grave with still lilies 
and sentineled with evening primrose. 


have 
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A little lawn led them across its soft, 
thick turf to a seat of old stone. 

They sat down there in silence. 

Mary began to speak very softly. 
“This is very wonderful,” she said. “I 
have never been here before, and yet it 
is as familiar as if I had known it al- 
ways. It feels, my dear, as if I had left 
it years ago, and now come back. Or as 
if I had already dreamed it all as clearly 
as I see it now.” 

Sylvia nodded. “As if one had been 
a child here,” she said. “Oh, look at 
that old chap!” 

That old chap was a laughing head and 


bust of stone wreathed with carven leaves, : 


that pushed its way out of the ivy be- 
side them and caught the sun full on its 
face. “Feel how warm and human it 
is!” said Sylvia, with her slender hands 
clasping his either cheek. 

Mary thought of nothing else but how 
adorable Sylvia looked there, with the 
transparent pink of her skin against the 
old gray stone head. 

The old butler met them again at the 
garden door and smiled. “I’ve taken the 
liberty, ma’am,” he said, addressing Mary, 
“of putting tea in the drawing-room.” 
His “ ma’am” had a quaint leaning tow- 
ard “marm ” in its intonation. 

“But really we mustn’t,” began Mary 
Hastings. 

“ My master would wish it, marm,” he 
said, deferentially. 

They abandoned themselves completely 
to “the spirit of the thing,” as they 
called it. They had tea in the white- 
painted, chintz-furnished room, and in 
the midst of that Sylvia gave a sudden 
little ery of discovery. 

“Mary!” she cried, excitedly. “ This 
house is to let!” 

Mary looked at her, aflush with sudden 
daring. “Shall we take it, then?” She 
tried to throw a note of facetiousness 
into her voice. 

“We could, you know,” said Sylvia. 
Her voice dropped. “Our hearts have 
taken it,” she said. 

“We could come here together,” she 
went on. “Just whenever we wanted to. 
Just you and I. Mary beloved,” she al- 
most whispered, “ wouldn’t you like it?” 

Her slender hands lay out along the 
table, palms turned up. Mary gathered 
them in her own hands and kissed them. 
Vot. CXXIV.—No. 142.—63 
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“Tf should—like it!” she said, whim- 
sically insistent on the moderate word. 

“If only the rent isn’t monstrous,” 
said Sylvia. “It ought to be, in fair- 
ness. 

They put that to the old butler. But 
he named an astonishingly low sum. 

“My master would like it occupied,” 
he said, as if he saw that an explanation 
was needed. “And then—” he hesitated 
—“there are conditions. My master 
wishes me and my wife, marm, to remain 
and do the service.” 

“As if,” said Sylvia afterward, “ we 
could possibly imagine the place half as 
nice without the old dear.” 

His master, he explained, was traveling 
abroad. For an indefinite period. He 
himself would undertake, he said, to get 
his consent to a simple form of agree- 
ment. There would be no difficulty, he 
was quite sure. Meanwhile they might 
really consider the house quite at their 
disposal. “I’m so glad, marm, if I might 
say so,” he said, “that it’s you and the 
young lady.” 

“ Why?’ smiled Mary. 

“The people I’ve had, marm, over it! 


- If you’re fond of a place, it’s cruel. Like 


showing the blind, I say. And then after 
they’ve seen every stick and stone they 
say it’s too far from a station, or not big 
enough, or too big, and I can’t say I’ve 
been sorry, marm.” 

Sylvia was reminded suddenly of a for- 
gotten question. “ Why does your master 
eall it by such an extraordinary name?” 
she asked. 

The old man looked away above the 
trees, and the shadow of a smile twisted 
his lips. “He says it won’t last long, 
miss,” he said. 

They left reluctantly. “It’s literally 
tearing ourselves away,” said Sylvia. 
“We've so grown up there in this after- 
noon that it feels as if we’d always been 
there.” 

They walked on in silence for a mo- 
ment, Mary with her hand slipped through 
Sylvia’s arm. 

“ There was never any fear of the other 
people taking it,” said Sylvia. “It 
wasn’t for them, and if it has a soul— 
and what should have a soul if that House 
hasn’t ?—it knew it was waiting all the 
time for us, till we came.” .. . 

Their minds apart and very much of 
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their talk after that was concerned 
with the House. Whatever else might 
be about them in their daily life when 
separated, there together they agreed to 
share a fastness, have there the things 
they both cared for most, live the kind 
of life they loved best, talk out their in- 
timate thoughts. It was Mary, although 
she did not perceive it, who, so much the 
elder of the two, could picture their re- 
lationship to each other so ecrystalized 
and enduring, whose idea of the happy 
life was such a collection and intensifica- 
tion of the beautiful things she knew. 
Each, she agreed, should gather together 
that woman’s litter of significant sou- 
venirs, old letters, a photograph or so, 
little gifts and relies that had memories, 
and send them to the House. Each went 
about with eyes awake for little beau- 
tifiecations they might acquire for it, and 
they bought and sent to it now a china 
bowl, now an old book, a bit of material, 
an old quaintness of needlework, and such 
like. At last they were together and 
stayed in the House ten days, arranging 
these things in it and fondling it in 
its utmost detail. 

The House and its surroundings and 
Sylvia within it filled Mary’s horizon. She 
could never have told what it was about 
that young girl and about no other that 
so entranced her, what it was that she 
had and no other had for her that so 
filled her eye with pleasure, what myste- 
rious alehemy touched to delight the most 
commonplace “something said, some- 
thing done” of this particular other hu- 
man creature. And Sylvia devoted her- 
self to a half-whimsical adoration of her 
friend, squandered before her all the 
treasures of tenderness and imaginative, 
rich affectionateness that were stirring 
and growing and coming to flower in her 
youth and womanhood like the swelling 
of buds in spring. In those ten days 
Mary’s mind unconsciously stored a hun- 
dred happy pictures; she did not know 
that each of these moments held its mem- 
ory within it like a secret sting. 

They schemed the good times they 
would have together at the House. They 
would come on the first day of every 
month for at least a week. “ Besides 
every other chance,” said Sylvia, “if we 
don’t appoint some definite time that 
nothing shall be allowed to interfere with, 
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we shall end by getting here hardly at all.” 
Mary agreed instantly. “And I ean’t 
possibly do, my dear,” said Sylvia, 
“without seeing you at least as often 
as that.” 

Mary’s heart sang within her. For her 
own part she intended to live at the 
House altogether, and it had come into 
her mind as at least a possibility that sh: 
might prolong Sylvia’s visits to her ther 
indefinitely, until there should be a visit 
at last that did not end. 

Their last morning came. “ Why ar 
we going away?” said Sylvia, half plain- 
tively, more than once. “ When we’v 
got such a good thing as the life we’r 
living here, why don’t we stick to it: 
stick on like limpets, Mary ?” 

“Tt won’t run away,” said Mary, with 
the happiest certainty. “Nor is any- 
thing in the world going to stop us from 
being here again on the first of October, 
is it?” 

“ Nothing,” vowed Sylvia, and struck 
an attitude, hand upraised in the act of 
swearing to this promise. 

During the rest of September Mary 
did not see her. Sylvia flitted about 
England on a series of visits, and wrote 
fitfully, sometimes more than once a day, 
and sometimes not at all for several days. 
She touched off the members of various 
households in phrases that painted them 
for Mary to the life, and elaborated a 
portrait of which Mary had had indica- 
tions from her before as “ my idle, beau- 
tiful relative.’ That was Evan Hardie, 
and some kind of elaborately removed 
third-cousinship was their blood tie. 
Mary wondered what kind of man could 
possibly be tolerable and fit Sylvia’s al- 
lusion to “that winsome grimacer.” But 
Sylvia evidently liked him. A _ snap- 
shot of a house-party showed him tall, 
and a handsome youth even by that un- 
flattering medium. “ Squirrel - brown 
hair ” was another of Sylvia’s phrases. 

The last days of September came. 
Mary went down to her cottage to make 
arrangements for dismantling it; now 
that they had the House, she declared she 
had no further use for it. Sylvia was 
to join her there, and go on with her for 
their week at the House. 

Sylvia came, and after their separation 
was more than ever radiant to Mary’s 
eyes, more than ever enchanting and 
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adorable. She brimmed over with the 
history of her past three weeks, and in 
and out of her talk laced the name of 
Evan Hardie. “I have seen a lot of 
him.” she said at last, with an air of 
having just realized it, “and talked to 
him no end. He’s been delightful. You 
don’t mind, Mary darling?” she said, on 
the heels of this avowal, catching her by 
the shoulders and looking suddenly into 
her eyes. 

“ Wind?”  Mary’s tone banished al- 
most fiercely the faintest suggestion of 
possible jealousy. 

“T’d like you to see him,” Sylvia in- 
sisted. “He’s the prettiest thing, and 
you adore good looks, Mary. As a mat- 
ter of fact”—her voice became dis- 
ingenuous—“ he’s staying not far from 
us now, at his uncle’s.” 

“Which uncle? I’m getting so mixed, 
Sylvia.” 

“Sir Stephen Hardie. He isn’t my 
uncle, anyhow. Evan might come over.” 

And later, talking about the House, 
Sylvia said: “It will be delightful to 
show it to Evan. I expect he'll come 
over.” 

Mary had a sudden spasm of astonish- 
ment at the idea of showing it to any one. 

“T’ve told him about it,” said Sylvia, 
happily, taking Mary’s concurrence for 
granted. 

Mary had told no one. No one could 
have understood. 

The following morning Evan Hardie 
did come over, and they walked to the 
House together. 

Mary was alive with scrutiny of this 
handsomely built, square-faced, clean- 
shaven youth. She felt at once at- 
tracted and antagonistic to him. Actual 
beauty is so unusual, in a man that 
the startling effect of him almost put 
out Sylvia’s. light. She set out to 
make the acquaintance of this attractive 
person, but she found herself, as they 
walked along, constantly dropping out of 
the three-cornered talk. It kept getting 
out of focus- for her, and alluding to 
things he and Sylvia had done or seen 
together in the month just past. There 
was a running ripple of merriment be- 
tween him and Sylvia, almost a frivolity 
of give-and-take chatter that did not fit 
into Mary’s habit of talk; her intercourse 
with Sylvia had a graver note; and she 
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realized with surprise that this new tone, 
just like the one that had seemed so 
peculiarly and specially their own, also 
seemed to fit Sylvia’s mind like a glove. 

They reached the House, and Mary 
found herself reluctant to the last to see 
him enter it. If she could have thought 
even then of any device to stop him she 
would have done so. The whole place 
had become so intimate to her. She 
shrank from the roving glance, the care- 
less question. But indeed, she found, she 
need not have been afraid. 

Mary thought she had never seen the 
House so beautiful before. The late Sep- 
tember sun was low in the sky, and 
streamed deeply into the rooms, lying on 
the floors in golden pools of light. With 
the passing of the hall-door Sylvia began 
to point out this or that special beauty 
that she loved, but Evan failed to re- 
spond. He strode through the rooms 
with his light, quick step, and became 
very amusing when he discovered that 
by tiptoeing to his utmost he could just 
brush the ceilings with his hair. Through 
the doors which Mary had never known 
before were low-pitched he had to bend 
his head, which he did with a quaintly 
puckered grimace that sent Sylvia into 
peals of laughter. “ Of course I’d rather 
live in a house where I didn’t have to 
erawl about on all-fours,” he said, with 
a comical plaintiveness, and made much 
of stretching himself erect and being able 
to breathe naturally when he got out into 
the garden. He seemed to take the gar- 
den for granted as the sort of garden that 
does hang about a country house, but at 
a corner where two walls ran at right 
angles, and the great old ivy had stretched 
round its thick arms, he stopped and be- 
came serious. 

“Tf you were to strip down that ivy,” 
he said, with animation, “ you could have 
a fives-court here.” 

“You’re an unutterably brutal and 
philistine person,” said Sylvia, and 
seemed to like him no whit the less. 

Hardie and Sylvia talked less on the 
way back, but they radiated satisfaction 
in each other. The sun had reddened 
the sky and was sinking fast when they 
reached the farm-house by Mary’s cot- 
tage, and the tall stone gate-pillars that 
faced it and gave it the air of an old 
French chateau, were throwing long 
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shadows on the grass. They crossed the 
yard to a hayrick, ankle-deep in sweet- 
scented straw that shimmered in the 
fading sunlight, and in a corner stood 
the silent kine waiting motionless for 
the opening of their byre. Down the 
quiet air sailed a homing bee. A farm- 
lad crossed the yard, swinging an arm- 
ful of hay on the fork over his shoulder, 
and chanting a serap of song in his Sus- 
sex drawl. 
“Tf you want to choose a wife, 
Choose in the morning air-r-ly,” 


he droned into the evening stillness. 
“Good idea!” said Evan Hardie, as 
if to himself. 


All that evening Evan Hardie re- 
mained very much in Mary’s mind; she 
felt that whatever lay beneath that en- 
gaging exterior, she hadn’t in the least 
penetrated it, and she was troubled by 
not being able to take hold where Sylvia 
seemed to have an easy grasp. And Sylvia 
was preoccupied and rather silent; her 
eyes were bright, a little smile curved her 
lips, and a little tune hummed in her 
throat. Again and again Mary began to 
talk, and could not touch her mind to 
response. It was like trying to throw 
straws across a gulf. Mary watched her, 
and wondered uneasily and dared not ask 
what held her thoughts. 

The next morning Mary woke early, 
woke suddenly as if she had been called. 
The sun was shining into her room, and 
outside a bird was singing very sweetly. 
She got up and looked out of her open 
casement into the garden beneath. It 
was very early, and the sunshine was so 
thin as yet that it searcely picked out 
the shadows below, but it shone. keen and 
bright into her face. Everything was 
very silent. Across the gray grass-plot 
below, gray with heavy dew, some one’s 
feet had already brushed a green track. 
And all the garden was a wonder to see, 
sparkling and glittering with a thousand 
prismatic colors, that shone from the dew- 
drops on the grass and from the glisten- 
ing web of morning-spun gossamer that 
laced together every leaf. 

She started. Treading on the thickly 
dewed grass almost as silently as ghosts, 
Sylvia and Evan Hardie stood beneath 
her window. They were looking up at 





her, their faces alight with youth and 
happiness. Something gripped Mary by 
the heart. 
“If you want to choose a wife, 
Choose in the morning early,” 


sang Hardie, softly, up to her, and put 
his arm round Sylvia’s shoulders. 

There was no mistaking the meaning 
of that, nor the look in Sylvia’s eyes, 
nor the kiss with which she presently 
greeted Mary good morning. 

Evan stayed to breakfast and made 
a hilarious meal. He was in the wildest 
spirits. “Hungry?” he said to Mary’s 
inquiry. “I don’t believe I can ever have 
eaten before from the feel of things. 
Coffee! What a ripping idea! Here, 
Sylvia, don’t stand and look at it; 
potir out the coffee, or make way for your 
betters. Eggs! bacon! honey! I say, 
Miss Hastings, what a time we’re having! 

.. Another egg! I’ve never eaten three 
eggs, but by Jove I will to-day!” And 
Sylvia laughed and ate, and was lit by 
a sort of radiance that made her seem 
to Mary more lovely than ever. 

There followed a curious day for Mary. 
She saw these two young creatures ab- 
sorbed in each other, and yet she could 
not get out of the background of her 
mind the obstinate idea that presently 
this dazzling irruption into her happy 
solitude with Sylvia would somehow 
cease; that somehow Evan Hardie would 
go away as suddenly as he had come, 
as if he were some bustling bumble- 
bee that had fallen into and would pres- 
ently fall through and out of their deli- 
cately spun web of intercourse. She could 
not grasp yet the thing that had happened. 

In the evening she and Sylvia were 
left alone again. They sat by the fire, 
and Sylvia settled into her old place at 
Mary’s feet and asked her to read. But 
presently Mary looked up, to see Sylvia’s 
eyes spellbound in dreams. 

She stopped. Sylvia started, and looked 
round at her and laughed. “Oh, Mary!” 
she said, with a comical air of remorse. 

Mary could not speak. She let the 
book fall on her knee. 

Sylvia looked up into her face, regard- 
ing her. “I’m very happy, Mary,” she 
said, softly. 

“My dear!” and Mary put her lips to 
the golden head against her knee. 
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Sylvia turned round again and looked 
into the fire. 

“What do you think of him, Mary?” 
she said, abruptly. 

“Think of him?’ repeated Mary, 
startled by the suddenly searching ques- 
tion. 

‘I want to know really what you 
think,” persisted Sylvia, gently. 

“T hardly know him yet,” fenced Mary. 

“No,” said Sylvia, slowly. “ And you 
won’t. I don’t know whether I do.” 

“ Sylvia!” 

“Tell me what you think of him, any- 
how.” 

Mary probed her own mind. “ He’s 
utterly delightful to look at,” she said. 
“ He’s charming in all sorts of ways... .” 

“ Ves?’ 

“ And—I suppose I must say it, Sylvia 
—it would be something I had hidden 
from you if I didn’t—I ask myself still, 
why—” 

“TI know,” nodded Sylvia, with her 
eyes on the fire. “I know. Why? I 
wonder if I know why.” 

“What do you mean?” said Mary. 

“T mean I wonder why it is that I 
am happier with him than I have ever 
been before in my life.” 

“Are you?” said Mary, steeling her 
heart. 

“Yes. What is it makes the difference, 
Mary? I don’t talk to him as I do to 
you. We’ve really hardly talked—real 
talk, I mean—at all. I don’t believe I 
shall ever talk to him in the way you and 
T have talked. When we talk about im- 
personal things we don’t get on par- 
ticularly well. I mean talk doesn’t flow— 
it’s almost as if we were trying to walk 
toward each other through something 
thick and entangling. And it doesn’t 
seem to matter.” 

“ Doesn’t it ?” 

“No. When we are together we don’t 
want to talk; we want...” She turned 
her head, and, resolute to create no shadow 
on their mutual frankness, she forced 
out: “ Mary, we want to kiss!” 

Mary leaned forward over Sylvia and 
laid her cheek very gently on her soft 
hair. She felt suddenly old. “ That’s 
right,” she said, a little huskily. 

Sylvia was silent fora moment. “ He’s 
such a beautiful, beautiful thing,” she 
said, slowly. “ He’s all light and color 
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and movement. To see his hair blowing 


in the wind— Oh, Mary!” she broke off, 
‘what is the good of trying to tell you!” 
‘I know,” said Mary. “ My dear, | 


understand 
She understood. Something far strong- 
er than she had claimed her beloved for 
its own. She told herself that she under 
stood, that it was overwhelmingly right 
that it should be so, and that if it were in 
her power she would not change a jot 
of what had happened. And yet she could 
not sleep that night. She lay still and 
awake, in the weary state of one who feels 
the dull discomfort of oncoming pain. 
And when she fell asleep at last she slept 
uneasily and dreamed. She dreamed that 
she stood before the House, the dear 
House that enshrined her life with Sylvia. 
It was night, and a full moon shone that 
turned the house to liquid silver and the 
trees and shadows to velvet black. She 
heard a rustling among the creepers on 
the wall and on the roof, little noises of 
snapping and breaking and falling, and, 
looking closely, she saw that there swarmed 
over the house numbers of little elfish 
creatures, their faces pallid in the moon- 
light, who busied themselves with frantic 
haste. They were tearing the House to 
pieces; some were throwing down the 
chimneys brick by brick, others pulling 
off the tiles. Great dark rents gaped and 
widened in the roof as she looked. She 
tried to cry out to stop them with that 
voiceless agony of the dreamer that can 
make no sound. She saw one impish form 
low down on the wall stripping off the 
ivy with peculiar zest; one after another 
the long, wavering strands fell back limp- 
ly with their pale, flattened rootlets 
stretching out like helpless human things 
in pain. She ran forward and seized the 
little wretch by the arm. He turned his 
face to her, and it was Evan Hardie’s 
face, twisted into an expression of dia- 
bolical malice. He clawed viciously at 
the hand that held him, and stung by the 
pain of it she saw a long scarlet scratch 
start out upon her wrist. 
With a cry upon her lips she woke. 
There were voices under her window, 
voices that passed, and hurrying feet. 
She got up and looked out. It was 
still dark, perhaps about three o’clock, 
but the farmer and two or three other 
men were out by the gate and in the 
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road beyond, with hastily gathered gar- 
ments, it seemed, huddled about them, 
looking up at the sky. She looked, too, 
and over the dark tree-line to the south 
there was a red glow upon the clouds, 
angry and lurid. 

“?Tis a fire, sure ’nuff,” she heard the 
drawling voice of the farmer. 

“?Tis too far to help ’en, then.” 

“?Tis likely old Baxter’s ricks,” said 
one of the men, after an immense interval. 

“ Na-ow,” said the farmer. “’Tis two 
mile and more beyond ’en.” 

The glow reddened and faded, and red- 
dened again. Her dream that had em- 
bodied her thoughts with such fierce sym- 
bolism was still vivid enough to make her 
intensely unhappy. That reddening sky, 
signal of loss and disaster and distress, 
the careless, gigantic spoliation of some 
human pygmy’s labors, seemed to her all 
of a piece with the color that her world 
had taken on. She sat and watched it 
long after the farm-men had gone, watch- 
ed it until its brightness faded and 
the soft, gray wings of the dawn at last 
brushed it out of the sky. 

She did not tell Sylvia of her dream, 
but as they sat at breakfast she told her 
of the distant fire. Sylvia had slept 
through the night serenely and dreamless- 
ly, and she hardly seemed to credit that 
all the world had not done the same. 

There came a gentle knocking upon 
the door of the cottage. Mary opened it 
herself. 

In the doorway stood the old man- 
servant from the House, and for a mo- 
ment Mary did not recognize him, he was 
so infinitely aged and beaten and worn. 
He looked at her with a white face and 
reddened eyes and tried to speak, but the 
muscles of his mouth were shaking past 
his control. In an instant she knew what 
had happened. 

“Oh!” she said, needlessly, putting her 
hand upon his arm; “tell me—what is 
it?” 

He looked at her, his face working with 
his effort to speak and stay the dull, gray 
tears that ran down his cheeks. At her 
touch he collapsed, leaning his head on 
his hands upon the door, and trembled 
and sobbed. 

* All, all gone,” he said, huskily—* all 
gone,” and then the word “ Fire.” 

For the moment all that this meant to 





Mary was swamped by the tragic figure 
before her. Wrenched so rudely out of 
the house that had held him, that he had 
cared for and tended so long, he was in- 
finitely pathetic, pitiful as a shelled snail. 

“Ts your wife safe?” she asked. 

He stood up and nodded, trying to 
speak. “At the inn, marm,” he said. 
“Every one... very kind. I hadto... 
come and tell . . .” and his voice broke 
again. 

Mary took his wrinkled, quivering hand 
between her own. “ Thank you for that,” 
she said. “Come in and sit down now 
and rest.” 

But he would not. The farmer’s trap 
he had come in was waiting out in the 
road to take him back. “Come to me 
if you want anything,” was all that re- 
mained for Mary to say. 

He thanked her shakily. “ Don’t mind 
me, marm,” were the last words she heard 
from him as he turned away down the 
path, huddled and bent. 

With his disappearance beyond the 
hedge the full sense of her own loss fell 
upon her like a swooping bird. She 
stood still where she was, trying to bring 
her mind into relation with this im- 
mense disaster. Sylvia’s voice came from 
the parlor, humming a little tune. 

“ Sylvia,” she said, going in. “It was 
our House!” 

Sylvia, surprised by her tone, turned 
round from the flowers she was arranging. 
“ What was?” she asked. 

“ The fire.” 

“Mary!” she exclaimed. But it bit 
into Mary’s heart that her voice was 
astonished rather than dismayed. 

It was by Sylvia’s suggestion that they 
presently set out for the House. “Mary 
checked the excuse upon her lips and 
braced herself to this necessity. It 
was an exquisite autumn day. The 
air was very still and full of the wood- 
land scents of fallen leaves, and in the 
flood of sunshine the trees shone red 
and gold. At last they stood again upon 
the familiar slopes of beech and chestnut 
trees by the House. Mary stopped in a 
wide space of green grass, leaf-scattered, 
from which radiated glades of yellow- 
leaved trees. She looked over the trees 
where they had seen for the first time 
the chimneys of the House rise up. They 
were gone, and the leafy crown of the 
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against the sky. 

Mary shut her eyes in sudden pain. 
She wanted intensely to see no more. 
In one swift, horrible vision she had 
imagined the charred, smoking ruins that 
lay beyond those trees. 

Sylvia broke the silence. 

“Tsn’t it dreadful to have lost it? 
Our House. We shall never live there 
now, Mary.” 

“No,” said Mary. 

They were silent, standing side by side, 
¥ Mary craving with every fiber of her be- 
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trees against them had gone too. In its Sylvia exclaimed. Up the glade in 
place blackened twigs stood spectral front of them, arched over by the golden- 


leaved trees and floored by the gold that 
had fallen, sat Evan Hardie motionless 
upon a chestnut horse. The sunlight 
struck through the thinned branches and 
turned him to a figure of beaten gold. 
As he sat there, conquering, triumphant, 
a still figure astride the shining, satin- 
skinned horse, he looked to be a robuster, 
pagan Saint George, whose coat of mail 
was all of woven sunshine. 

Sylvia ran forward to him where he 
stood and laid her cheek 
horse’s neck. Her hair loosened as shi 


against thé 









4 ing for something from Sylvia, some- ran and fell about her. Her gesture had 1 
thing said, she knew not what, that the happy security of a bird that drops 
should touch her misery with healing. upon its nest. 

“ After all, you know, dearest, as I’m A sudden pain seized Mary by the | 
| going to marry so soon, we shouldn’t have throat. She did not know what it meant : 
come here again so very much.” at first, for weeping was unfamiliar to ) 

j The words, and still more the light her then. But from her strained, longing 


melody of Sylvia’s voice, fell between her 
and Mary’s heart-aching with the steely 
separation of a guillotine. 
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eyes fell slow tears. 


She told herself how glad she was, 


how very glad. 


Saith Opportunity 


GATES 


oe not that I no more may pass thy way, 

Ah, thou so dear and negligent and blind! 
For long as night and all-refulgent day 

Bring star and sun, this way my road will wind. 


But from thy window I shall miss the glow 






- ————— 






Of fire within; thy house will silent be; 
And though I plead with all the winds that blow 
To shout my name, thou wilt not know of me. 
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BY JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


HE little Henriette lay ready to go 
js to sea. To the north side of Cam- 
eron’s Wharf she was tied, and the 
crew had to let themselves fall hori- 
zontally out from the string-piece to 
grasp the rigging and swing themselves 
aboard. Sometimes there is no fun 
boarding a vessel in that fashion. 
Gloucester is full of anecdotes of men 
who had to reach out like that, and fell 
short, and spoiled fine new suits of 
clothes, and, maybe, patent-leather shoes; 
and your straw hat floating around for 
Lord knows how long under the piles 
before some long-sparred shipmate could 
reach over the side and gaff it for 
you, and you meanwhile drifting around 
among a fleet of piles all covered with 
barnacles and green gurry; or, it might 
be, a westerly wind ’d blown all the water 
out of the harbor and left the tide dead 
low, and you went chock to your ears in 
the soft mud. A fine mess that! And 
if it was night—Lord, Lord! 
3ut this was day. Louis Vinot, who 
was once a fisherman but was now a 
rigger, and Colin MacPherson, once a 
fisherman but now a carpenter, were 
standing on the string-piece and looking 
down on the little Henriette. 

“She iss pretty deep,” said Colin. 

“ She is,” said Louis. 

“T don’t like to see them so deep. 
And down by the head.” 

“And maybe you’d be deep if you’d 
thirty tons of ice in you.” 

“T suppose so,” admitted Colin. But” 
—his eye singled out a new, able fresh- 
halibuter across the ship—“I likes them 
big fellers to go to sea in myself.” 

“?N’ me,” assented Louis. “ But that 
big brute ’d look sweet, wouldn’t she, 
chasin’ swordfish ?—nd if ’twas flat ca’m 
and no ingine. She’s a good little boat, 
the Henriette—and a pretty name.” 

“Sure, a pretty name an’ a great little 
boat, but deep—an’ down by the head.” 

And then the skipper came along with 
John Cameron, and while Louis was cast- 
ing off the stern line he added the last 


of the Sea 


little word to the swordfishing tale for 
Mr. Cameron’s and the passenger’s bene- 
fit. 

Now the master of the Henriette was 
an all-around fisherman, and particularly 
a killer among swordfishermen. The 
record share among swordfishermen had 
been made by him in this same little 
Henriette, and naturally what he had to 
say about swordfish was worth listening 
to. “That fish—and he weighed all of 
four hundred pounds—was laying just 
under the water and me in the pulpit 
ready to iron him, when what did I see 
him doing? He was washing out his 
stomach. Yes, sir. There he was—he’d 
drawn his stomach up out the inside 
of him and was washing it.” 

Mr. Cameron had been a fishing- 
master himself, and so successful a one 
that he was now an owner, and everybody 
waited to see what he had to say to that, 
but he dida’t say anything; he only 
looked steadily at the Henriette’s skipper. 

“Tf you don’t believe that” —the 
TTenriette’s master looked hard at Mr. 
Cameron—* then can you tell me what 
becomes of the bones he eats? A sword- 
fish comes along and cuts into a school 
o’ fish, and he slashes right and left with 
his sword, and when he’s cut enough 
for a good, square meal he stops and 
eats ’°em—swallows ’em bone and all. 
And what becomes of the bones, tell me, 
if he couldn’t wash his stomach out 
afterward ?” 

“T never went swordfishing,” com- 
mented Mr. Cameron, and now he was 
looking at the roof of the marine paint- 
factory across the harbor. “Only had- 
docking and halibuting and seining mack- 
erel, for twenty-odd year.” 

“_And he’s the greatest coward ever 
was.” 

“Ha-a! A_ swordfish!” ejaculated 
Colin, “that drives their sword through 
dories, and right straight through the 
three-inch oak plankin’ of a vessel!” 

“Yes, and kills men sometimes. But 
T’ve seen ’em, two of ’em, meet each 
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other head on in the water, and whir-h! 
off they scuttle as far apart ’s the points 
of the compass ‘Il let ’em, and they won’t 
either of ’em stop going while you e’n 
see ‘em from the masthead. Now what 
do you know about that?’ 

Nobody knew anything about that; but 
after a pause, so that surely no offense 
could be taken, the passenger said, “ Too 
bad, Captain, you didn’t get a snapshot 
of him washing his stomach out.” 

“Yes, that would be something for 
one of your magazines,” added Mr. 
Cameron, with a benevolent stare at the 
passenger. “And did you put the iron 
into him, Captain ?”’ 

‘I did,” answered the skipper, “ and 
got him.” 

“And how much did you say he 
weighed ?” 

“Four hundred and—wait now. Yes, 
four hundred and twenty pounds.” 

“A big fellow, wasn’t he? And what 
price did you get for him?” 

“What did we get for him? Oh yes 
sure—nine and three-quarter.” 

“Man, man!—forty dollars for him 
alone! And did he have any kind of a 
sword, George ?” 
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“He did. A whale of a sword!” 

“Tt must have been. Lucky he didn’t 
drive it through the vessel. Wonderful 
creatures, aren’t they, some kinds of 
fish? Dan Quinn was telling about a 
big halibut he saw one time on the 
Western Bank. He saw him take his 
eye out one day and polish it. Halibut- 
skin, they say, is the finest thing in the 
world for polishing eyes. Dan was so 
interested watching him he forgot to gaff 


him. He was never so sorry about any- 
thing in his life, he says. He wanted 


to see if it was a glass eye or a real eye. 
Now, was you 

“Oh, go to the devil! Cast off that 
bow line, will you, Colie? You people 
who never saw a swordfish except when 
he’s lying stretched out stiff on the dock, 
of course you know all about them.” 
The skipper swung himself aboard, the 
passenger followed, Colin and Charlie cast 
off the bow line, and the little Henriette, 
swordfisherman, was off to sea. 


A fresh southwesterly was astir as we 
passed out by FEasterh Point: With 
our little auxiliary engine helping us 
for three miles an hour, and the Henr- 
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her 
had a chance to 


little sailer on 


figured we 


ette a fair 


account, we 


own 


overhaul the big fellow; but so long as 
we could see him he stayed right there, 
and by and by in the haze we lost him. 
Whether he canted off to the eastward, or 
whether, sailing also our course for Cape 
Cod, he caught an inereasing breeze of 
while hid in the and 
straight away from us, we could not say; 
but 
even when they beat you, a fast-sailing 


wind mists ran 


whoever he was, he could sail, and 


vessel is worth noting. 

It was a day to make a man over as 
we left Eastern Point astern. Just to 
look at the blue was life, 
and if you did not care for that, the soft 
salt air was a nerve-cure. 


young seas 
And a morn- 
ing to see pictures, when by and by the 
Two 
bound salt-fishermen, both flying topsails 


haze dissolved before us. home- 
to the strong breeze, but neither one much 
more than flushing her scuppers, went 
swinging by like a pair of twins. From 
the Western Banks they were, or possibly 
from Flemish Cap, which is half across 
the ocean, and the brown rocks of Cape 
Ann on that sunny morning must have 
looked to them like mother’s johnny- 
eake on the kitchen-table. Whoo-o-sh! 
the squished through their rolling 
seuppers. Whoo-o-sh!—fifteen hundred 
miles we’ye come from the eastward; in 
the Heaven—we could 
hear them saying it—don’t stop us! 

The than 
through our seuppers. Our rail was good 
and wet as we belted across the bay, and 
we were rounding Cape Cod to an in- 
And the little Henriette 
rolled down, and the solid water began 
to come aboard; and by and by a buoy- 


sea 


name o’ almost 


sea was more squishing 


creasing breeze. 


keg went floating otf her house and over- 
board. A fine half-barrel of a buoy-keg 
it was, too, neatly black and white paint- 
ed, smooth and tight as a drum; a beauty 
of a buoy, which later, on the end of a 
fifty-fathom warp, rightly to be 
towing after a fat swordfish; but now 
she was dancing to no purpose what- 
ever atop of the swirling seas astern. 
We thought the skipper would put back 
after it, but not so. “To the devil with 
it! Buy a new one—and next time you'll 
learn to lash it.” 

We may have been doing nine and a 
quarter knots when we floated off the 


ought 
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buoy, and now the fresh morning south- 
had afternoon gale, 


and already anchored in a sociable sort 


wester become an 
of way under the lee of the cape were 
two haddockers and a seiner, and so 
around came the little Henriette; and the 
peace of an anchorage with the High- 
lands to windward 
that blow. 


was undeniable in 


A quick-thinking, quick-talking, wiry 
little fellow was John. Big Bill couldn’t 
keep up with him at all. Bill’s right 
name was not Bill. Nobody knew what 
it was, nor cared. Bill was probably a 
The first peek of 

the dock started 
John, and the eye-filling curves of him 
as he swung himself aboard caught the 
erew. After that no other name could 
fit him. The first time he jammed him- 
self into the boatswain chair in the pulpit 

which is where the striker takes 
station to harpoon fish—the skipper went 
down into the cabin and tore the pas- 
senger away from the table to take a 
snapshot of him. “If your camera is 
big enough across,” warned the skipper. 

John used to pretend that when Bill 
was in the pulpit there was no seeing a 
part of the forward horizon. 
“Shuts off all of a ha’f-p’int on each 
bow,” John estimated. Bill couldn’t see 
anything funny in John’s talk, and put 
it very plainly across the supper-table 
one afternoon. Supper was at three 
o'clock, dinner at half-past nine, and 
breakfast at five o’clock on the Henriette 
hours. “Somebody ’Il set 
on you right hard some day,” said Bill. 
“All right.” retorted John, “so ’tisn’t 
you the settin’ on,” and reaches 


better one, anyway. 


him as he came down 


his 


zood 


wholesome 


does 


over and scoops to himself another quar- 
ter-section of apple-pie. 
There was another thing—John’s ap- 


petite. “There was men could pick him 
up set him on their shoulder an’ 
didn’t eat no more’n he did. Nor haff,” 
muttered Bill. “Lard, Lard, but is it 
you or Fred’s doin’ the cookin’?” asked 
John, at which Fred, who was over by 
the stove making a handle for another 
sword, looks up and bristles. “ Ha-a-a! 
what iss oud mit der cooking?” 

The cook, who was a good cook, had 
followed the since he was fifteen. 
He was now atout fifty. The big ports 


; 
an 


sea 








THE 


of the world, he knew them all, and when 
he wasn’t busy planing or sandpapering 
or squinting along the edge of another 
handle 
in Gloucester or 
talk about them; 
liked to talk 


patch in Stoneport, where he 


for another sword for some friend 
Stoneport, he 
but he really 

was his blueberry- 


would 
what 
about 
“owned a 
niee little white house with a new cim- 
ment cellar, up the hill next the 
isinglass factory.” 


on 


Norman the first spectacled fish- 
erman John had ever seen; and one day 
when Norman laid the down, 
John picked them up: sure enough, truly 
And then John sat 
nose and picked up a newspaper. And 
quickly removed the ‘ Lard, 
Lard, they’d sp’ile a man’s eyes in no 
A swordfish, she’d look like 
them, and 


was 
glasses 


them on his 


class. 
glasses. 


time, them. 


a whale in his sword ’d be 
long’s a vessel’s bowsprit.” 

Norman tall fellow. To give 
an idea to some people before we sailed 
of how tall Norman was, John took a run 
down the dock and leaped into the air and 
made a grab at the sky. “ Where me 
hand touched would maybe reach to his 
waist,” explained John. Norman wasn’t 
quite as tall as that, but he was pretty 
tall. He used to let his feet hang over 
his bunk-board and on to the locker for 


comfort when he turned in; and when he 


was a 


did that, John and some more sometimes 
and 
on them. 
in the under 
the overhang. Big 
Bill slept under the 
overhang, 
the opposite 
One of the 
tions of the crew 
sill kick 
his way into his 
bunk. And it took 
him just as long to 
wiggle his way out. 
Feet-first he used to 
and he 
Salome. 
foggy nights he 
turned in on _ the 
locker, and that was 
a feat of balancing 
with arm and 


sat down 
He slept 
eabin 


came 


too, in 
bunk. 


recrea- 


was to see 


come, was 


On 


no 


one 
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lez on the cabin 
sleep that 


the vessel on the 


one floor. But 
until the 


other tack. 


Bill 
watch 
Every 


could 
put 


way 


time the vessel tacked, Bill had to tack. 
Sometimes he would not wake in time. 
Bill stayed clear of his bunk on foggy 


nights because he had long ago made 
up his mind that he “wasn’t goin’ to 
be sent to the bottom by no steamer col- 

not if her 
comin’, and he eal’lated to see her com- 
in’!” His last word to the next 
watch at night was always: “Call me 
any steamer lights. An’ 
don’t wait to diskiver if it be a po’t or 
a sta’b’d light.” When on watch on a 
foggy day Bill never got farther away 
the fog-horn box than he could 
make in two leaps; and Bill was no 
At night Bill would 
take the box, which was no larger than 


one of 


lision. Leastways he saw 


on 


soon’s you see 


from 
Olympic leaper. 


those boxes a woman’s big hat 
comes in, and carry it around deck under 
his arm. 

Whenever the passenger stood watch 
with Bill he could, if he wished, have 
the job of working the fog-horn; that 
is, after he got acquainted with Bill he 
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could. It was only after two days of 
side-looks at the passenger that Bill 
spoke to the passenger at all. And his 
first question was, “And what might 
your business be?’ And the passenger 
replied that he supposed he would be 
called a newspaperman; whereupon Bill 
said: “ Newspaperman? Meanin’ to sell 
papers ¢” 

“ No—to sort of write for them.” 

“Oh, a repo’ter? M-m police cot ?” 

“Police courts sometimes.” Where- 
upon, between two blasts from the fog- 
horn, Bill said, “I know a man’s got a 
nevvy a police-co’t repo’ ter, but he never 
warn’t dern fool enough to take a vaca- 
tion to sea in a craft this size.” 

“And speakin’ 0’ police co’ts ”*—be- 
tween blasts from the fog-horn—the same 
ground out by the passenger under Bill’s 
sleepless direction—flowed a dissertation 
on the world’s misfortunes. Who was to 
the bottom of three parts of our mis- 
eries? Who? Who? Did he have to 
name it to make hisself understandable? 
Well, then, wimmin! And of wimmin 
Bill talked profoundly, but, alas! sean- 
dalously. He submitted a hundred con- 
crete illustrations, to two-thirds of which 
he was an eye-witness, or at least a lis- 
tener. (The long woo-oh-h of the fog- 
horn came like mournful periods to Bill’s 
pessimistic sentences.) A most under- 
standable and contemptious sect. Not 
one of ’em ever he’d trust as far as he 
could see a steamer light in a black fog, 
and any of us knew how far that be. 


On that first afternoon out, we lay to 
anchor under the lee of the high land on 
Cape Cod while the southwest gale blew 
itself flat. At two next morning we 
weighed anchor. The weather had mod- 
erated. It was too moderate. We had 
to depend on the motor; but it was a fine 
chance over the shoals. We were bound 
to the southward and eastward of No 
Man’s Land. which is a little island out 
by itself south of Nantucket. We ar- 
rived there next morning, and that fore- 
noon we cruised thereabout, but saw no 
signs of swordfish nor of the fleet. 
Schools of big loafers of sharks lying 
idle under the surface there were, but 
sharks bring nothing in the market. 

We stood on to the eastward until we 
spotted the fleet. Bob Jackson, of Nan- 








tucket, and Bill Johnson, of Maine; John 
Pettipaw and Bill Rice, of Gloucester; 
the Motor and the Yankee, also of 
Gloucester; a Provincetown schooner, the 
Warren, and a big black brute of a sloop; 
and another stranger which nobody could 
name. ‘Tom Haile was there, too—in the 
Esther Ray. We spoke Bill Rice, him 
of the Mahomet, a sixty-ton schooner, 
which on our skipper’s rating was as 
smart a vessel as anything her tonnage 
on the coast; that is, before she put her 
engine in she was. 

Bill Rice had been out nine days and 
had forty-five fish in. He “ wasn’t feeling 
over-encouraged. Looked like poor pick- 
in’s far as he could see.” We hailed Bill 
Johnson in passing. Bill had a few, but 
not many. But John Pettipaw, of the 
Vokomis, had ninety fish and was think- 
ing of running to market; but if they 
were only fetching four and_ three- 
quarters when the Henriette left home, 
then he guessed he’d wait awhile. And 
Captain Pettipaw waved his hand, and 
the Nokomis wore off. A_ soft-spoken, 
easy-going man was John Pettipaw, and 
a well-modeled boat the Nokomis, per- 
haps a ton or two larger than we were, 
with bright-yellow dories. 

No fish in sight that afternoon; but 
even so the skipper took his station in 
the pulpit. The pulpit on a _ sword- 
fisherman consists of a small wooden 
platform surrounded by a steel guard- 
rail high enough to support a tall man 
at about his hips, and a boatswain’s chair 
swung from the rear. The idea is to 
give the striker a stand sufficiently ele- 
vated to hold him clear of all but the 
heavy seas, and a railing sufficiently high 
to hold him safe when he throws his 
harpoon, and yet not high enough to 
restrict the motions of his arms or to 
bind his body in any way above the waist. 

As the skipper went into the pulpit the 
iookouts, John, Ezra, and Bennie, went 
aloft. The entire topmast of the Henri- 
eite was rigged from stay to stay with 
stout cross-ropes and boatswain’s chairs, 
and up there the three men _ perched. 
John was topmost, and swung in his 
chair just under the truck. Ezra and 
Bennie were just beneath him. When 
they grew tired of swinging in their 
chairs they could stand up, one cross- 
line in the small of their backs, another 
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against their chests, 
their the 
driving 


arms, if 
vessel was 
into a sea, wrapped 
the 


they 


around 
And 


there in 


topmast. 
clung 
many a 
Moderately 


water 


seaway. 
rough does 
not preclude sword- 
fishing. So long as 
a fin will show, these 
will go after 
Our skipper 
the Henri- 
tte’s pulpit one day 
the 
plunged into a head 


men 

them. 
was in 
when bowsprit 
sea as he drove home 
That head 


rose straight 


his iron. 
sea up 
and foreed his south- 
up and. off 
head. For the 
of that day he 
Norman swing 
off before 
not for fear 
of the seas so much 


wester 
his 

rest 
had 
the 


the Seas; 


vessel 


as the fear of miss- 


ing his fish. 


John 


among 


noted 
mates 


was 

his 
his eyesight. 
skipper could 
of inered- 
distances at which John could 
a fin, and even pick out a sword- 
fish’s from a shark’s. There is a differ- 
A shark’s fin is largely 
triangular, and his tail is always mov- 
There is a graceful to a 
tail cruising. <A 
swordfish’s fin is also three-cornered, but 
the edges of it are curved, and the tail 
as it slips through the water is almost 
without motion. When there was a slight 
breeze and the sea’s surface was broken 


for 
The 
tell 
ible 


soe 


you 


ence, of course. 


ing. 


shark’s 


wave 


when he is 


into a million little wavelets, every one 
fin, that was when John 
performed miracles to the masthead. 

On the of that morning 
which saw us among the fleet we sighted 
fish. A cry came from aloft. The skip- 
per stood up and unslipped his long pole. 
Norman’s back stiffened on the 


looking like a 


afternoon 


wheel- 


OF THE 


‘AND OF WIMMIN BILL TALKED PROFOUNDLY ”’ 


box. Bill came out of his trance, looked 
aloft, and shifted his gaze to leeward. 
The bright, bald head of the cook shone 
up the forecastle-hatch, and then up 
came himself, smoking tranquilly. He 
cast a peek aloft, said Fish-h! and stepped 
on to the deck. 

‘Fair abeam to loo’ard!” John called, 


and Norman, with eyes on the compass, 


put the wheel up. The passenger was 
looking hard, but as yet could see noth- 
ing—nothing but the corners of a mill- 
ion little wavelets, which might have been 
fish, but which he knew were not. The 
skipper, erect was balancing his 
pole, but without looking at it. His eyes 
were for fish only. 

“Hard up!” 
we all could see it swooping through the 
water, the curved fin and the tail moving 


now, 


came John’s voice, and 
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steadily after it, and, judging by 


The swordfish was yet some 
distance ahead. 
The skipper was 


skipper, more than six feet high 
wide-shouldered, with a good reach 
a muscular back. He hefted his pole 

a week now since he had ironed a sword- 
fish—and looked back to see that all was 
From his iron fifty 
fathoms of line ran back to a tub in the 
To the end of that 


clear behind him. 


waist of the vessel. 
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line was a black-and-white-painted buoy. 
Looking after line and buoy was the 
cook’s business; and now the cook, in- 
terpreting the skipper’s look, sang out, 
“All clear!” and stowing his pipe in his 
stern pocket, stood by the tub. 

We were within half the vessel’s length 
of our fish when he disappeared. “ Port!” 
called John, and port it was promptly. 
“ Steady—ste-a-dy—Lard, man, steady!” 
We could not see the fish from the deck, 
but they from the masthead could follow 
his course under water. 

The fin and tail showed again. We 
were headed for him, or rather headed 
to intercept him on his course. The 
skipper swayed forward and back, by way 
of loosening up his waist and _ back 
muscles. 

We were almost on 
the prize now. He 
was cruising lazily. 
The _ skipper’s right 
arm and shoulder were 
drawn back. On deck 
we were anticipating 
the stroke, but fin and 
tail took a sudden 
shoot. “ Luff! luff!” 
yelled John. The ves- 
sel shot up, the skip- 
per leaned far over 
the pulpit-rail. We, 
watching him, thought 
he was waiting too 
long; but looking at 
the surface of the 
water, we saw that 
fin and tail were in 
action again, the body 
just under the water. From the bow-rail 
we could now follow the blue-black shad- 
ow, and the shadow had turned suddenly 
and jumped ahead; and suddenly again 
he was shooting diagonally across our 
bow. And while still wondering if the 
skipper would get him, after all, the pas- 
senger saw the tall man rise on his toes— 
and he looked nine feet tall with that 
long right arm raised above and behind 
his head —and then,.whing! —a semi- 
circular swoop of the arm, a backward 
and downward thrust of the pole. 

“Gottim,” said the cook, in his casual 
voice, and tossed the bight of the warp 
over the rail, and impassively bent on 
a new warp for the skipper’s pole; and 


















after a backward glance at 
the stricken fish, quickly but unhurried- 
ly rigged a fresh iron and line to 
Doubtless after you have 
thousand 


the skipper, 


his 
pole. ironed 


a few swordfish you cease to 
get excited over one more. 

During the supreme moment of that 
stroke the passenger, studying the skip- 
per, thought he would like to see him a 
The 
sweep and drive of arm and back as he 
drove the iron there certainly 
was the making of a champion javelin- 
thrower in the skipper. 


eontender in the Olympie games. 


home 


The blue - black shadow passed back 
under the bilge of the vessel, and then 
he reappeared, but only for a moment. 
He was gone, deep down, and the warp 
was whirling out of the tub. And in no 
time the entire line was gone, and the 

And the little 
went black - and - white- 
And then 
under it went, but not for long. Up it 

and around in a quarter-circle, 
then straight away with a 
grand little wake after it. And during 
this time the dory had been dropped over 
the side, and Bill had dropped into the 
dory, and was now headed for the buoy. 

Fishermen tell wonderful 


dancing 
the 
painted keg at a good clip. 


TOO. 


buoy on 


wavelets 


came, 


and again 


you stories 


of the endurance of a harpooned sword- 
fish; our skipper told of one that towed 
a buoy five miles after he had been ironed 
through the heart. 


This one, we knew, 
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BEAT THE SBA FIERCELY, 


OF THE SEA 
had been ironed deep, and yet he took that 
buoy ata lively pace, and even after Bill 
had caught up with the buoy and taken 
the warp inboard he had to let it go; and 
But Bill had him 
looked to us from the 
buoy in, warp in, the fish along- 
and about to put the final 
touch to him, to lance him in the head, 
when, whir-h-h! tail and sword beat the 
fiercely, and we Bill 


again that happened. 
at last, or so it 
vessel 


side was 


sea saw east him 


Now 
Bennie had that fish snubbed up under the 
gunwale like that, they would have finish- 
ed him. 


if John, or Norman, or Ezra, or 


If he was as long and big around 
as a dory, be sure they would, or would 
try to; but getting on to middle age was 
Bill, and fishing to him was a living, not 
an adventure. Bill probably had in mind 
a clear picture of every doryman that 
was ever killed swordfishing, and he was 
going after them in his own way. He’d 
“get ’em just the same. Just let that 
fish play hisself out ”’; which he did after 
an hour or so, and then Bill hauled him 
under the dory’s quarter, and reached 
over and laneed him furiously. A dozen 
times he drove the long blade into the 
head. The fish flurried around, of course, 
and churned white water, but a 
deep lance-thrusts did for him. And 
then Bill hitched him around the tail 
and waited for the vessel; and Norman, 
who had a windward eye on the dory all 
the time, put over to him, and the dory- 


dozen 


AND WE SAW BILL CAST HIM LOOSE 
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tackle was lowered and hooked under the 
tail-knot, and the fish hauled in. For a 
few seconds he hung there, tail up and 
head down, inside the main rigging, and 
then he was lowered to the deck. 

A handsome fish, as are all swordfish 
when fresh caught, plump and tapering 
in body, with pointed head and large, 
protruding eyes, his skin a lovely, drip- 
ping blue-black, a blue-black which had 
not faded hours later when he was lowered 
into the hold to be placed on ice. And to 
give an idea how deep-loaded these sword- 
fishers are sometimes with ice: in the 
Henriette the cook had a fine, large 
round of beef on top of the ice in the 
hold; but to make room for that first 
swordfish the cook’s round of beef had 
to come out on deck. 

Sut before the fish saw the hold he had 
to be dressed, and Bill had to do the 
dressing; for from the moment the others 
saw the fish safely ironed they had gone 
about their work, which was to sight and 
chase and more fish. sill’s first 
stroke was to cut off the sword—a mod- 
erately good sword about three feet long. 
And presently (he had been a handsome 
creature alive) the fish was become an 
attractive food- product, which 
bring from three to 
cents a pound on the dock. 

He weighed, possibly, two hundred and 
fifty pounds a good big fellow. “ And 
don't go to believin’ he warn’t lively, 
announced Bill. “ Jist 
the size to fight—I don’t take no chances 
with them kind.” And then—Bill was at 
that moment slicing off a fin—the pas- 
senger and the cook went looking for the 
mark of the iron. They had to roll him 
over before they could draw out the iron, 
which had gone diagonally through his 
body at its thickest part, and was now 
hanging out with six inches of the line 
on the under side of him. A superb 
stroke that; the cook explained that he 
had seen the skipper drive his iron clean 
through the back-bone and then on 
through the skin. And Norman, who was 
listening, added, “And ’tain’t often he 
misses, either,” from the wheel-box. 

That was our first swordfish; and get- 
ting one fish was much like getting an- 
other, that some fought harder 
than the first one, and a few were larger, 
though most of them were smaller; but 


iron 


would 


anywhere fifteen 


. bbl 
cause he was, 


except 
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there were no dories pierced, as is so 
often the case—three on the previous trip 
of the Henriette, for instance 
body nearly killed. 
citement later. 


and no- 
But we had our ex- 


One evening the skipper called the 
passenger on deck to view a sunset, and 
the passenger detached himself from the 
cook and his monologue on blueberries 
and went up, to discover that the skip- 
per had an eye for color. It was the sea. 
More colors there than a man could name, 
coming and going on a surface that was 
lifting and falling to the most gentle 
swell, and oiled silk. And 
for sky: clear as could be overhead, but 
near the horizon pillared clouds with 
gashes of green and purple and a hun- 
dred delicate tints. 

“Wind there, an easterly, and plenty 
of it, you'll see,” prophesied the skipper. 

“ Soon ?” 


smooth as 


“Ought to be here to-morrow.” 

To-morrow came, but no breeze. 
skipper felt put out. 
he said. That night came an ugly sun- 
set. No translucent color this 
time, but a gray tossing and murmuring, 
and, showing behind among the clouds, 
long, deep-red streaks paralleling the rest- 
less horizon. 

The day after that it came. In the 
morning nothing, or at least not enough 
to prevent a hope of fish. “ Just a good 
liver-shaker aloft,” was what Ezra termed 
it; but pleasant enough on deck until 
ten o'clock. 


The 


“T’d ’a’ bet on it,” 


sea of 


From out of the sea came a stirring, 
but nothing to be noticed, except for what 


it might presage. Another stirring, and 
the skipper came unhurriedly in from 
the pulpit, and the lookout slid easily 
down from the masthead. They took sail 
off her, all but her foresail. No orders 
were given to hurry over it. It came 
off as it had a hundred other times, 
quietly, quickly. The skipper looked her 
over, walked the quarter awhile, and 
then said, “I guess we’d better reef that 
fores’l.” And the foresail was reefed, 
and everybody stood around for a while. 
And Norman, a great fellow to keep 
looking clean, said he guessed he’d take 
a chance to shave himself, and then he 
took another look and said he guessed 
he wouldn’t. 
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While a man would be drawing on a 
nair of rubber boots it came—oh, whis- 
tling. And four hours of it followed 
wind to blow a man’s ears off. And rain! 
Oh, rain! And seas! But nothing to worry 
over, except that John felt put out be- 
cause the rain would not let him look 
Not rain in sheets, nothing 
so pleasant as that; but in drops which 
drove home like bullets. Following that 
the real thing came. For an hour or so 
the wind really blew. During that first 
four hours it have blowing 
seventy or eighty miles an hour, but now 
it was truly blowing. Nobody wanted 
to look to windward now. Nobody want- 
ed to look any place unless he had to; 
and the quality of the seas was begin- 
to the wind. Man 
sometimes; but at 
other times! We just waited and let 
it blow, let it roar; for there are times 
when the Unseen holds you as the wind 
holds one of billion trillion 
little drops of rain. 

That wind moderated to fifty miles or 
so, but the seas mounted even higher. 
Seas to make your back ache just to look 
up at them. And the wind backed into 
the northwest and the seas came two ways 
together. No dodging them at all now, 
and the little Henriette, stripped to her 
last little white shift 
trysail—lay to a drogue and took it. 

Now when your fishing- 
master gets down to a drogue it is bad 
weather. For the first time in thirty- 
five years in seafaring our cook saw a 
small stand up and take a real 
beating. Long before this the cook had 
into oilskins. And when our cook 
got into oilskins in the forecastle, and for- 
got to cook a blueberry stew, be sure it 
was bad weather. The little Henriette, 
the deep-laden Henriette—thirteen tons 
net register, and thirty tons of ice in 
her hold—she lay there and took it. 

The little Henriette, ves; but the stout 
Henriette also. When she was building, 
it was the skipper himself who drove 
every bolt into her, and he saw to it that 
her timbers were heavy enough for a ves- 


to windward. 


may been 


ning to measure up 
is a puissant being 


any those 


a corner of a storm 


capable 


vessel 


got 


sel twice her tonnage. Believe him, a 
vessel, the Henriette!—a solid block of 
oak. She lay there, and “ Come on, damn 
you, and get me!” John could hear her 
saying plain as could be. 
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Of course she could not do it all 
self. 
foot steamer that, no matter how it came, 
all you had to do was to let her lay, and 
no harm came to her. 


her- 
After all, she was no five-hundred- 


There were the 
moments when it was up to the skipper 
and her but a 
Gloucester on 


crew; 
mariner of 


capable master- 
her quarter, 
and a quick-moving, intelligent crew in 
her waist—-when your well- 
found, leave the rest of it to them. Even 
Bill, for whom no immortal hope flamed, 
stood there and looked the worst of it in 
the and, except during that bad 
hour, bit off his chaws of tobacco evenly. 
They were all there, and there on the 
jump, when wanted. No talk, no hesi- 
tancy—the word was passed and the word 
was carried out. And by seven o'clock’ 
that night the eook had shed his oil- 
skins. The little Henriette had ridden 
out the gale in glory. To be sure, it was 
a thunderer of a night which followed, 
with seas pounding her solid little head, 
but the morning showed a silver sunrise 
and a little schooner bowing humorous- 
like to the puzzled ocean. 


vessel is 


eye, 


Not all the other little swordfishermen 
were there. 
the big, 


Bill Johnson was there, and 
ugly sloop, and we fancied we 
could see Bill Rice and another on the 
horizon. But where was the Nokomis? 
And the Meteor? And Bob Jackson? 


And the Warren, of Provincetown? We 


made sail, and after a time the big sloop 


with the ugly bow also made sail. And 
we jogged back to where we had left the 
good fishing, and, the sea having mod- 
erated sufficiently, the lookout went aloft 
and the skipper resumed his station in 
the pulpit. 

But the storm had scattered the fish. 
There not even the usual lot of 
hammer-headed sharks loafing just under 
the surface. So, with a notion of ex- 
changing views, the skipper ran down to 
speak Bill Johnson, but as we drew near 


was 


he decided to take a dory and go aboard 
and have a good talk. 

Bill himself took our 
passed it on to one of his crew. 


painter and 
“te” 
he said to our skipper’s first question— 
“no sign o’ fish to-day. Guess that breeze 
druv ’em off. If they don’t show up by 
to-night ag’in, I’m goin’ to the east’ard 
and see what’s there. Come below.” 
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The famous Bill sat on a locker, and, 
picking up a piece of red cedar, began 
to whittle it. Bill’s half-bared chest 
seemed to be trying to burst through his 
undershirt, and above his shirt his 
seamed neck rose ruggedly. Neck, arms, 
and chest were burned red. His beard, 
red in the shadows and gold in the sun, 
was ten days old at least. 

Our skipper selected one of Bill’s cedar 
shavings, and putting an exquisite point 
to it, began to pick his teeth. “Do you 
know, Bill, but I’m worried about some 
of the fleet.” 

“Me too—after yestiddy.” And this 
one and that one was mentioned. Par- 
ticularly were fears expressed for the 
safety of the Provincetown schooner, and 
there was a word of Bob Jackson. 

‘T guess Bob ’d know, if anybody would, 
‘bout the surf on this coast; but if ’twas 
me, I wouldn’t make no mistake "bout 
the count, would you? Well, I hope he 
is all right, but I’m worrit about him, 
too. How’d you make out in it, George?” 

“Oh, it didn’t hurt us any.” 

“Nor us. But come nigh to it. 
Rolled our sheer-poles under.” 

“ Get out!” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“ 


You mean once in a while?” 


BACK 











ACHE TO 





LOOK 





UP AT THEM 











“Onee in a while? Hell, no!—reg’- 
lar. Canvas? Not a stitch of canvas 
on her to the time. Didn’t leave any- 
thing loose on her deck, nuther. Washed 
over everything that wasn’t bolted. I 
never see that afore—not no vessel ever 
[ was in—not with no sail to her. And 
it warn’t lettin’ up, so I ran her off under 
bare poles.” 

“Bare poles? Go ’way!” 

“T sure did. And glad not to be lost. 
L don’t want to see another day like 
yestiddy. No, sir, not ’s long as I live. 
You lose anything, George ?”’ 

“Not a thing, Bill. Never saw any- 
thing like the way she rode it. She’s 
the greatest thing of her tonnage, that 
little vessel, sailin’ out o’ Gloucester to- 
day, I do believe. Had three buoy-kegs 
on her break, and only lashed with a lit- 
tle harpoon warp, and they never stirred. 
Dry as an oven, warn’t she?” the skip- 
per appealed to the passenger, and the 
passenger, recalling the time he had in- 
advertently stepped off the main-hatch 
and into enough swash’ in her waist to 
fill his boots with solid water before he 
could hop back; and that other time 
when John, happening to take a glance 
over his shoulder. broke a most humor- 
ous observation midway to get a quick 
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toehold and seramble up the trysail- 
hoops—the passenger, recalling these and 
a dozen other diverting but unordered 
incidents about the Henriette, but also 
remembering that the skipper was talk- 
ing about his own vessel, and also trying 
not to be hypnotized by Bill Johnson’s 
expanding smile, answered, “ Well, there 
was one time, Skipper, I thought I saw 
a couple of spoonfuls dribble over her 
rail.” 

And the strong. even, tobacco-stained 
teeth of Bill Johnson broke wide apart, 
and Bill fetched up a most sea-going 
roar. “Oh, I guess there was a couple o’ 
spoonfuls. I guess you had your worri- 
ments. too, George, and I’m _ afeard 
there’s some of ’em had more than worri- 
ment. I’d like it a heap to hear they 
was all safe, for ’twas a bad day yes- 
tiddy.” 

“That’s what it was, Bill. A good 
breeze o’ wind I eall it.” 

‘A damn good breeze o’ wind, I eall it.” 


It was a good breeze of wind. We 
picked up other proof of it next day. 
Bill Johnson had slapped sail to his 
Fannie and gone to the eastward, and the 
skipper had decided 
to run for Newport, 
and so we were on 
our way. The middle 
of the morning it 
was, a fine day, and 
as we were still hop- 
ing for fish, the look- 
outs were aloft. Evra 
called out something 
and pointed, and we 
all looked. It was 
part of a drifting 
mast, the lower part 
broken off raggedly 
from a foot or two 
above the saddle to 
the step, which sets 
into the keelson. 

We let it drift on 
by, but a few minutes 
later Ezra pointed out 
a floating gasolene- 
barrel; and by and 
by another. The 
skipper put off in a 
dory and got that 
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ing gasolene-barrel may mean nothing 
it could have been washed off her deck, off 
anybody's deck. But there was a hole in 
the head of this one—made by an ax, And 
only fishermen frequented the shoal water 
hereabouts, and fishermen don’t pour oil 
to smooth a sea unless they are in a bad 
way. And then we saw a dory bottom 
up. “A yellow dory,” somebody said. 
*- yellow dory,” somebody else said, 
“and ‘twas a white-painted saddle to 
that mast a while ago.” Everybody re- 
peated that, and then suddenly nobody 
seemed to be saying any more about it. 
The skipper also put off to get the dory. 
It was some little trouble to right the 
capsized dory from our dory gunwale, but 
we did it aftera while. <A part of a sword 












second barrel. A float- BILL HIMSELF TOOK OUR PAINTER AND PASSED IT ON TO ONE OF HIS CREW 
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happens often and meant nothing; but 
there was the name on her bobw—Nokomis. 
We took the dory aboard our vessel and 
went on. The six inches of a sword stick- 
ing through her bottom could be drawn 
out and the gash calked, and she yet 


be made to do good serv ice. 


A dory, too, could be washed off the 


deck of a fishing-weseel, so that didn’t 
prove anything; but the lower end of the 
mast, and the oil-barrel with the hole in 
the head—altogether it didn’t look good. 
And then we picked up part of a booby- 
hateh and, close by, two hatch-covers. 
And then Biil identified them as from 
off the Nokomis. He had been a trip 
on her that spring. Her masts were 
painted white from saddle to deck, and 
that drifting spar was about the size of 
a mainmast for a vessel of the Nokomis’s 
tonnage. 

= She’s broke up. Good-by, Nokomis,” 
said our skipper, and Big Bill went on 
to tell about John Pettipaw. “ Easy- 
goin’, nothin’ worrit him. The finest 
kind of a chap,” said Bill. “ Mebbe he 
didn’t worry enough.” 

And then we picked up the water- 
melon. Everybody knew that Pettipaw’s 
eook, Bill said, was a great fellow to 
ship a few watermelons, and always kept 
a couple to cut on the passage home. 
And men don’t throw watermelons over- 
board. This one must have floated out 
of her hold, which meant she had broken 
up: the mast, the booby-hatch, the hatech- 
covers, and now the melon. It was John 
who sr’:d the melon from aloft, but we 
would have missed it only for Ezra. He 
made a flying leap inio the dory towing 
astern, and, leaning far enough out to 
lay the dory on her side, he spread wide 
his hands, and the melon just naturally 
floated right over the gunwale and into 
his arms, and Ezra hugged it to his 
bosom. 

Bill took the melon when it was passed 
up over the rail and tested it for sound- 
ness. “Only one little soft spot,” he an- 
nounced, and without any foolish delay 
got his dressing- knife and cut it up. 
“Poor old Nokomis, I wonder where ye 
be now,” observed Bill, and cautiously 
tasted the melon. “ Not a touch o’ galt,” 
he declared, and cut into it more deeply. 
“Poor old Nokomis, I'm sorry for yer,” 


had been driven through her bottom, which 





and handed himself a fat slice. Three 
melancholy bites of that and he threw 
the rind over the side; and he had an- 
other slice, and studied that rind, too, 
as it slowly sank under our quarter. 
Well, his old shipmates were gone, that 
was sure. With his tongue he worked 
the juicy shreds from the far corners of 
his mouth. He was staring outboard. 
Why be downcast? He faced inboard, 
and cast a side-look at the watermelon. 
He contemplated what was left of that, 
by now a hollow shell. At last he spoke: 
“Poor Nokomis! But a damn _ good- 
tastin’ melon, warn’t she?” 


We raised Point Judith Light after 
a night of plugging and watching 
through a black fog, with Bill standing 
by the fog-horn and seeing steamer 
lights on all sides of him; but now we 
were in Newport Harbor in the reassur- 
ing dawn. 

Tied up on the side of Long Wharf 
when we got in was the Esther Ray, 
Captain Tom Haile, whom we had not 
seen since before the breeze. Bill, like 
a good gossip, waddled over to get the 
news, and soon came galloping back. 
“The Nokomis is gone.” Well, we ex- 
pected that. “ But what d’y’ know—four 
of ’em saved! Tom Haile he picked ’em 
up, yes. No, Pettipaw ain’t among ’em. 
Tom he picked ’em up in a dory. They 
was adrift.” 

“In a dory? Tn the breeze?” 

“Tn part of it.” 

“Well, what d’y’ know about that!” 

“They had buoy-kegs to their risin’s.” 

“That’s what saved ’em, maybe, but 
even with the kegs, how’d they live 
through it?” 

“T dunno. They don’t know their- 
selves—not yet. It’s too soon. But here 
they’re comin’ back in tow o’ Charlie 
Cross. Charlie an’ Tom Haile an’ some 
of the fish-buyers here chipped in an’ 
took ’em up the street to rig ’em out.” 

Charlie Cross began to sputter forty 
feet away. “That three-stranded, left- 
handed, double-twisted robber of a 
clothin’-dealer, what d’y’ think of him? 
Told ’m the story, but d’y’ think he’d 
take a cent off? Not an ossified cent, 
the cross-eyed old rat! But there was 
a Jew we got the shoes of, and he gave 
’em for what they cost. The Jew was 
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all right. He takes a look at Shorty 


there. ‘Gan id be possible such a leedle 
fellow go through such terrible habben- 
ings?” he said. What d’y’ think of 
Shorty’s new rig, anyway? Show ’em, 
Shorty.” 

Shorty stood forth, and Cross revolved 
him for inspection. “ We had to saw a 
foot off the pants for him—see?” ex- 
plained Charlie, “and the coat comes 
kind o’ low down; but not so bad, heh, 
for ten bucks?” 

‘I suppose you'll be right back again, 
Shorty ?” somebody asked. 

“ Where # Inside old South Shoal? 
Not me, boy.” He threw both hands high. 
“ Never again!” 


Three days later the passenger was 
standing on Cameron’s Wharf in Glou- 
cester with Colin MacPherson, Louis 
Vinot, and Mr. Cameron. 

[The Nokomis, the Warren, and the 
stranger were known to be lost. Three 
of that little fleet of eleven were gone, 
and Bob Jackson not heard from. The 
stories were crossing one another in the 
air. Across the slip lay the Meteor, with 
both masts and her bowsprit broken off 
short; not a thing left on her deck ex- 
cept a few twisted yarns of her shrouds; 
and the Yankee, with her flag at half- 
mast, was in after a hard experience. 

And down to Cameron’s Wharf came 
Shorty, and he told how he felt when the 
sea washed over him while he was at the 
masthead of the Nokomis, just before she 
started to break up in the shoal water. 

“ And what were you thinking of that 
time, Shorty ?” 

“ Thinkin’? I wasn’t thinkin’. I was 
just hangin’ on. But I could just see a 
light-green color over my head when it 
was passin’.” 

“Some wet, Shorty “aid 

“Wet? Wet! I looks myself over 
after it passed and I says to myself: ‘ If 
somebody was to come along now and 
give you a cigar and a match, where 
would you light your match? Not on 
the seat o’ your pants. Shorty, that’s 
sure. And we had a hundred and seven 
fish in our hold and was goin’ home next 
day !” 

“A hundred and seven fish?’ Mr. 
Cameron stroked his beard and did some 
lightning figuring. “The way the mar- 
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ket is to-day, Shorty, you’d share a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Hard luck.” 

And then Colin MacPherson butted in. 
“Did the Henriette take any seas over 
her bow?” he demanded of the passenger. 

‘She was taking them over both bows 
one time.” 

“Hah!” squealed Colin, and pointed 
one lean forefinger, curved like a fish- 
hook, at Louis Vinot. “ Didn’t I say she 
wass down by the head going out? Didn’t 
I? ‘She hass thirty tons of ice in her, 
and she iss down by the head,’ I said.” 

‘You said ?” 

*“ Yess, I said.” 

And then along came Shorty’s chum, 
Pat Ryan, with a suit-case; and pos- 
sibly a good thing, too, for Colin and 
Louis could by now be heard up on Main 
Street. 

“Where you going, Pat?” 

‘IT got a chance on the Henriette— 
going to squeeze in one more trip sword- 
fishing before the season’s over.” 

“T thought you were done with sword- 
fishing down South Shoal way ?” 

“1 thought so, too, but I haven’t heard 
the gover’ment’s paying any pensions to 
wrecked fishermen, have you? I’ve a wife 
and two children at home.” 

“And you, too, Shorty ?” 

‘Sure.” 

“JT thought it was never again for 
you?” 

‘Aw-w!” Shorty took one voluptuous 
drag from his fat five-cent cigar and 
whoofed the smoke out toward the harbor. 
“T’ve had a couple o’ nights’ good sleep 
sinee then.” 

“What d’y’ think of ’em, Colin?’ 

“Crazy,” said Colin. “But a man 
hass to make a leeving some way, I 
s’pose. Look at me, hass to put in ten 
hours a day ship-carpenterin’.” 

“How abovt me?” demanded Louis. 

Two hours later, with his long fore- 
finger Colin indicated to Louis a little 
schooner warping out of the slip. 
“There iss that one going again, and she 
hass thirty tons of ice in her, and down 
by the head again.” 

“That one” was the little Henriette, 
swordfisherman. and Shorty and Pat 
were hoisting her jibs, and the others 
of the old crew, except Bill and Bennie, 
were waving cheerful so-longs from her 
waist and quarter. 
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BY ALICE BROWN 


HEN Larry Gordon came back 

to East Windsor to look at his 

grandfather’s place, just in- 
herited, and make up his mind about 
selling it, he found the little neighbor- 
hood in an uproar. Mary Felicia Blake 
had left her uncle’s house, where she was 
the adopted daughter and “ kindly treat- 
ed,” and walked fifteen miles on the road 
to running away. Larry himself had 
run away years before because he wanted 
to be an artist, and he had ended in 
turning out a very creditable architect. 
Therefore there was understanding in his 
tone when he asked his aunt, Mrs. Lit- 
tleton: 

“ What did she run away for?” 

Mrs. Littleton was sitting by the win- 
dow they always called the grape win- 
dow, it was so embowered, hulling straw- 
berries. She was a blond, redundant 
lady with a fine pink complexion and a 
tremulous double chin. Larry, himself 
blond and abounding in the brightness 
of youth, thought what a dear she was, 
and how the high light of her gold- 
rimmed glasses became her face. Only 
that morning he had been watching the 
light on Uncle Pike’s bald head while 
they knelt in prayer. It fascinated him. 
Ile sometimes considered high lights the 
most absorbing thing in nature. Aunt 
Littleton tossed him over a strawberry, 
dark red and colossal in girth, and he 
caught it so lightly that not a cushiony 
boss of it was searred. She spoke in her 
warm, throaty contralto. 

“Well, I ’most think it’s on account 0’ 
the weddin’.” 

“ Whose wedding ?” 

“Tlers. She’s goin’ to marry Aaron 
Randolph.” 

“T didn’t know Aaron Randolph had 
a son.” 

“Why, he ain’t. He ain’t never been 
married. It’s Aaron Randolph himself.” 

“What! That old pill? inquired 
Larry. “ Why, he’s twenty years older 
than I am.” 








“Tle’s a real nice man,” said Aunt 
Littleton, prudently, remembering he was 
a neighbor. “He owns ‘most all the 
property on the Branch Road.” 

“Tlow old’s Mary Felicia?’ asked 
Larry, in a quick perversity of argument. 

“Oh, I guess she’s eighteen.” 

“ Poor little beggar! And they’re go- 
ing to marry her to auld Robin Gray!” 

“No, no,” said Aunt Littleton, who 
was not widely conversant with ballads. 
“It’s Aaron Randolph.” 

Larry got up and walked to the stove 
where the kettle was boiling for tea. 
He lifted the kettle- cover absently, 
burned his fingers, and dropped it with 
a clang. 

“You might put in a dipperful o’ 
cold,” said Aunt Littleton, comfortably. 
“T don’t like to have it bile all away to 
emptins.” 

Larry did it deftly, but he kept mut- 
tering. Hands in pockets, he confronted 
his aunt. 

“Did she really run away?” he in- 
quired, as if he dared her to deny it. 

“Well, if you can call it that,” said 
Aunt Littleton. “ Anyways, she walked 
fifteen mile on the Glass-works Road, 
an’ when her uncle overtook her Herman 
Slate happened to be ridin’ by, an’ he 
heard her say she didn’t know where 
she was goin’. So her Uncle Peacham 
he says to her: ‘Then you jump in here 
an’ I'll show you where you’re goin’. 
You’re goin’ home ‘long o’ me.’ ” 

“The old Mormon !” 

“No, no, Larry,” said Aunt Littleton. 
“Tle ain’t a Mormon. He ain’t had 
but one wife, an’ he’s a real kind, in- 
dulgent man.” 

“Then you don’t think he’s pushing 
Mary Felicia on to marry Robin Gray?’ 

“Aaron Randolph ’tis. Why, yes, I 
s’pose he is. He’s forehanded himself, 
an’ he’s lookin’ out for her good. He’ll 
bring it to pass, too. They’re God- 
fearin’ folks, but if they see it’s best 
for a thing to be done, they’ll hang on 
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till they fetch it. Look how they got 
the new school-house opposite to their 
house when it seemed as if every single 
voter but Peacham wanted it on Ox 
Hill.” 

“Yes,” Larry muttered. “ They did 
want it, and they got it, and it served 
‘em right. They blotted out the most 
stunning view an obstinate old heathen 
ever had from his unworthy veranda.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Littleton, peace 
ably, “ you couldn’t blame ’em for wantin’ 
to hoard the teacher. | spose they 
thought that would bring ’em in full as 
much as the view. Here’s father. Now you 
come to supper, an’ mebbe ‘fore dark we 
shall hear somethin’ about Mary Felicia.” 

Larry grunted in a manner that in- 
dicated unclassified emotions, and talked 
very fast and hard all through supper, 
because he was clever as to the ways of 
folks, and he knew aunt and_ uncle 
thought it brilliant and liked it. Put 
onee he broke short off in a description 
of London’s underground railway and 
isked: 

* When’s she going to be married ?” 

“Who?” Aunt Littleton asked, and 
unele stared at him mildly. 

“Mary Felicia.” 

“Oh! Wednesday, they say. That 
was the day *twas set for.” 

“And this is Monday,” said Larry. 

By George!” 

Then he went on talking about vent-la- 
tion underground. 

In about an hour from that time Mary 
Felicia, alone in her little back chamber, 
heard a knock at the front door below. 
She waited a full five minutes, wonder- 
ing whether she ought to answer it. 
Aunt and uncle had gone to the Street 
io carry the eggs, and had bidden her 
not to leave the house. She had given 
them her “solemn promise,” and quite 
willingly, because escape looked very 
futile now, and, after the way uncle had 
taiked to her and aunt had cried, almost 
disgraceful. But the knock came again, 
and she smoothed her hair and went 
down. 

There on the step, outside the screen, 
she saw what her surprised mind at 
ence classified as a_ beautiful young 
man. Larry had his hat off, and he was 
smiling at her. The smile was warm 
and sweet from his indignant sympathy, 
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consciously sweet because he meant to 
make himself as charming as he could: 
but it flickered away from his mouth 
and up into his eyes when he saw how 
enchanting she was: a slip of a thing 

with pale, tossed hair and lovely brows, 

and eyes all a sad dismay. Larry wished 

his painting hand were as expert as lh 

had once tried to make it. She needed 

only a child’s head against her slender 
shoulder to look the half-divine mother 
stepped in haste into summer from her 
dewy spring. Larry spoke softly in a 
most persuasive voice. 

“Are you Mary Felicia?” 

She nodded and smiled a little. This 
was only to be kind, for the sad eyes 
kept their distended gloom. 

‘IT eame to see you,” said Larry 
“T’ve got to see you. Could you com 
out and walk a step, so nobody will 
hear?” 

Mary Felicia felt not the slightest dis 
trust of him or of his methods. She be 
haved exactly like the little four-footed 
folk that were such friends of Larry, 
and he found he had known she would. 
She pushed open the screen door a hos- 
pitable space, 

“ Nobody “Il hear now,” she said, in 
her clear, girlish voice. “ I’m all alone.” 

Larry at once stepped in, and she led 
him to the kitchen at the end of the hall. 
Just why she had not chosen the sitting- 
room Mary Felicia did not know. Per 
haps it was beeause the kitchen had a 
light and seemed more weleoming. 
There she stood in the middle of the 
room and waited for him to speak, and 
the dark beams above her head made a 
setting for her golden beauty. 

Larry drew out a chair from among its 
mates, arow against the wall, and placed 
it for her. Mary Felicia took it quietly, 
and the pale rose mounted to her cheeks. 
Perhaps no one had ever given her a 
chair in that manner before. Then Larry 
fell upon Grandfather Peacham’s old 
arm-chair by the fireplace and pulled 
it out for himself with no such im- 
pressive implication that it was im- 
portant whether he sat down or not. 
Now he was opposite her and rather near. 


Mary Felicia was very straight in the 
high-backed chair, and Larry could not, 
as Aunt Littleton would have put it, 


“keep his eyes off her” for admiration. 
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CAME AGAIN AND SHI SMOOTHED HER HAIR AND WENT I VN 


said he, “are you 


on Wednesday ?” 


and had struck he r 


and smitten. But 


ll me,” said Larry 
s heart against that 
he knew he had got 
‘Are you going to 
ph?” 

hands to her face 
They were dry sobs. 
rend her delicate 
nm for one second, 
were more than he 
n his feet and raged 
m He took the tin 
shelf and threw it 


with an angry force. 


s dropped from her 


at the misused dip- 
ard among the wood. 
d up her eyes. 

said, just as Aunt 


Littleton might have spoken, “ how you’ve 
dented it.” 

Larry gave a shout of laughter that 
was half a joyous pean. It seemed to 
him he had done excellently well. 

“Tl straighten it up before I go,” 
he said. He took out his watch. “ Mary 
Felicia, how soon will they be home?” 

“Perhaps not for an hour,” said Mary 
Felicia. She had a beautiful low voice with 
thrilling tones in it. Those notes seemed 
to prophe sy the measure of what she would 


have to say if great emotions made their 
welcome call to her. Larry returned the 
watch to his pocket and resumed his chair. 

‘ Now, Mary Felicia,” said he, “ 
Do you 


you've 
got to answer and answer sharp. 
want to marry that old mummy ?” 
Her face answered for her. She did 
not move an eyelash, but looked at him 
as sternly as he looked at her. The 


] 


look seemed to ask him what business 


his intruding feet were making in her 


sad young life. 
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‘Very good,” said Larry, as if she 


had answered. “ Now, when are you go- 
ing to see Randolph again ¢” 
[his time she spoke. 


"y Wi dne sday ” 


hardly to manage it 


Her dumb lips seemed 


“The day he expects to marry you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And not before?” 

The time had come, she saw, to speak, 
for the little that was left of her maiden 
pride demanded it 

‘I told them I couldn't see him If 
he came before—if I saw him onee—I 

vuldn’t marry him.” 

‘And yet you're going to marry him. 
Mary Felicia, you're a fool.” 

He thought he was lashing her into 
some spirit by that, but she only looked 
at him wistfully, and her pretty head 
abased itself 

“ Yes,” she said, “ 

Larry put out his hands toward her. 
She was so much a child that he had a 


j lick in pulse to beg her to come to him 


I guess I am.” 


to be comforted. But she was a maiden 
grown, and he could not. He ventured 
the one tremendous question. It would 
rouse her into something. 

“Do vou love him ?”’ 

It did rouse her. She sprang from her 
chair so violently that it fell behind her 

7 a she eried, and the thrilling 
voice rang beautifully. 

“Then,” said Larry, also on his feet, 
‘what are you marrying him for?” 
.’ said Mary 


Felicia, in a hurry of hot words. “ They 


‘You don’t understand 


took me when my mother died. They're 
I’m fond of them. They've 
set their hearts on it.” 

“That’s not all,” said Larry. Ile 
watched her steadily. “ Those are silly 


fond of me. 


reasons for a brave girl like you.” 

“Oh,” she eried, “do you know every- 
thing ?” 

“Pretty nearly.” said Larry, keeping 
a grip on himself. “ But you tell me, 
just the same, what’s the real reason.” 

Her lips began to tremble, her hands 
too. She spoke chatteringly, as one who 
has a chill. 


“'There’s my _ brother. He lives out 


West. He took money. They paid it 


back. But he’ll take more. And he 


” 


said he said 
“Who said? Randolph?” 
Vot. CXXIV.—No. 1742.—66 
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She nodded. “ He said whatever hap 
pened he’d keep an eye on him. He'd 
make it his responsibility.” 

There she stood shuddering, and Larry 
looked at her His eves were hot, and he 
didn’t care. He wished he could hav 
cried outright to persuade her to it also 

“ Mary Felicia,” said he, softly, “ you'r 
an angelie little fool.” He picked up 
the chair, and she sank upon it. “ Now,” 


“ 


said Larry, “ what are you going te do?” 

She looked at him as if he were a 
delivering angel. Larry was standing, 
hands in his pockets, frowning intro 
spectively 

“In the first place,” 
that argument Shuffle again. Old 
Randolph thinks he'll stand by, but he 
won't, at least if it means money.” 

“Oh yes, he will,” returned Mary 


said he, “ diseard 


Felicia. “His word is as good as his 
bond ae This she said as if she had been 
rehearsed in it, 

‘Very well,” conceded Larry, “ say he 
will. But you don’t love him, and you 
can’t marry him. I forbid it.” 

Mary Felicia looked at him without sur 
prise or questioning; only in adoration 

‘I’ve got to give myself away,” said 
Larry. “IT came over here to-night to 
rescue you. but [ve changed my mind.” 
The look of panic swept into her eyes, 
but she did not speak. “I meant to get 
vou out of your hole,” said Larry, “ and 


set you on the road to freedom. I’m al 


ways getting things out of traps. Al 
ways was, since I was a boy. Rather do 
it than eat But now I've seen you, I 


find I’ve got to set a trap for you myself. 
Mary Felicia, won't you walk into it? 
Do please walk into it.” He was half 
laughing now and very much confused, 
and Mary Felicia, feeling for his myste 
rious distress, tried smiling at him. 

“The trouble is,” said Larry, “1 don’t 
want you to marry Aaron. I want you 
to marry me.’ He remembered how 
Aunt Littleton would put it, and tried 
the vernacular. “ Don’t you think you 
could fetch it, Mary Felicia?” 

Mary Felicia had never been so as 
tonished in her life. She was not con 
fused; only sobered by the wonder of it. 

“ Why.” said she, “ you don’t know me.” 

‘Well, when it comes to that,” said 
Larry “when it é¢omes to that, you 
don’t know me. Who am I?” 
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could see. <A 


che ( ks. 


little flush ran into her 
Her delicate lips were opening 
to quicker breath. 

“T’ve been in love twice before.” said 
Larry, hurriedly. It seemed possible she 
might not take this well. “ Once because 
she had red hair. I used to follow her 
round, and when I got presented to her 
I found liked through a 
microscope. The other one got married, 
and I’ve forgotten her name. 
a decent fellow. I 
thing I can’t tell you. 
what do you think?” 


she bacteria 
I’ve be« n 
done 


Mary 


haven’t any- 


Felicia, 


He was gazing at her with that warm. 
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fascinating smile he sometimes used to 
make shy children bolder. But it was 
an honest smile. Ll really liked the 


children, and as for Mary Felecia, he 
»dored her. couldn't Iler 
wondering eyes dwelt on his face, ques 
could 
us toward him. 

Ilis lip trembled 
held it 
with 


She answer. 


tioning, and, he not help seeing, 
amazingly gracik 

“Well,” said Larry 
a little. He felt that, and 


“(oing to be in love 


firm, 
mie, Mary 
Felicia ?” 
“Oh!” 
f he 


inte 


breathed. It sounded as 


her to 


had invited come straight 


way ‘T guess so. 
Then 


thinking he 


a fairy-tale. 


Larry wanted to kiss her, and, 


ought not at such short 


notice, when he might really be charming 
lasting spell save he r long 
old Aaron, yet 
She was walking into them, 


but 


her with no 


ng to escape out his 


l put 
arms to her 

— 
something 


fascinated, as he saw; 


within her must have sounded a reeall- 
ing note, She Sto] ped. Roval color 
swept into her face and her blue eyes 
darkened. 

“Why,” said Mary Felicia, “I can’t 


do that. I’m engaged to him.” 


‘So you are,’ said Larry, watching 
her and liking her better and better. 

‘I should be a horrid girl if I 
that,” Mary Felicia, in a 


herself. Larry 


did 
said rage at 
wanted to know one thing 
him 
gleeful 


was glad he 


much, and seotfed inwardly at 


Yet it 


very 
self caring. 
after all. He 
not too worldly wise to care. 

“Mary Felicia,” 


facedly as a boy. 


for was a 


scofting, was 
shame- 


Aaron 


said he, as 


“has old ever 


kissed you?” 
She looked at him hotly. 


vision of 


virginity in- 


thought 
her as pretty a 
sulted as he had 
for and 
defter hand. 


“pe;” she, 


And TI never did myself, never in my life 


ever seen, and longed 


brush canvas, a surer eye, a 


said “nor nobody else. 
and Aunt Peacham only onee or twice.” 
“Then Aunt Peacham doesn’t realize her 
privileges,” said Larry, happy-heartedly. 
Mary Felicia blushed a little here. It 
evidently 
had reached its reasonable limit. 
“ She’s 


seemed to her that hypothesis 


real nice,” said she, “ but 


ain’t the kissing kind.” 
“Well, you ar “2 


ly, “and you'll kiss me.” 


said Larry, confident- 
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She She was listen- 


god 


turned her head. 
the 


or nymphs midway in 





maiden 
flight 


ing in tense 


prone 


(esses 


“Are they coming?” she faltered, as 
it to her fainting heart and not te him 

Again Larry was watching her Lh 
had, it seemed to him, a great d 


learn about her. “ Are you 
UskKe d he r. 
Mary Felicia turned to him The 


color had gone out of her face. Iler 
eyes looked sad and dull. Yet she an 
swered steadfastly, ** No.” 

‘Now [ll tell you who I am,” said 


Larry, seeing the time was short. “ My 
name is Gordon, and Mrs. John C. Lit 
tleton’s my aunt.” 

Mary Felicia stared at him. “ Oh,” 
said she at last, “then you can’t mean 
any of those things.” 

“What things?” 

“The things you said.” 

“Why ean’t 1?” 

‘Because you’re—you’re ’way up in 
the world.” 

Now it was Larry who caught the 
sound of hoofs. “Come,” said he 


with me this instant over to Aunt 
Littleton’s. She'll be as 


* COTM 


good as gold 


to you. And there you'll stay till I ean 
flax round and get the license.” 

She shook her head. Her mouth had 
hardened into an iron resolve. Larry’s 
nerves came into revolt and he gave them 


He laid Mary 
Felicia’s shoulders and shook her briefly. 
‘You litth ‘do 
nean to say you after all?” 
“Oh ves,” Felicia, “I 


their head. his hands on 


minx,’ said he, you 
1 don’t love me, 


Mary 


said love 


ou fast enough.” 


\ 

“Then come along.” 

“T sha’n’t,” said she. 

Ilis hands dropped and he glowered 
at her. 

“Kiss me good night then, and Ill 
come in the morning.” 

‘TI sha’n’t kiss you,” said Mary Fe- 
licia. “I’m engaged to another man.” 

‘You are, are you?” said Larry, pos 
sessed with angry admiration. “ Then 


promise m¢ 


“T sha’n’t promise you anything,” said 
Mary Felicia, “till I’ve taken back my 
promise to him.” 

There was the sound of wheels. She 


opened the door into the hall and signed 


to him to go. Larry looked at her in an 
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agony of doubt that sickened him. But 
he went. 

“T’ll tell you one thing, Mary Felicia,” 
he said, while she was opening the front 
door and the wheels rattled past into the 
yard, “if you are soldering on your 
handeufts with some ridiculous New Eng- 
land notion, it won’t work, that’s all. 
And if next Wednesday you stand up 
to be married to Aaron Randolph, I 
shall walk in here and knock old Aaron 
down and throw you over my shoulder 
and make off with you. Do you hear?” 

“Hurry,” said Mary Felicia, in an 
agony. “ They’re talking in the shed.” 
Then she bent forward to him through 
the dark. “Oh,” she said, in a quick, 
passionate whisper that drew him back 
again, “ can’t you see? I’ve got to do 
it all myself. If you weren’t so—so— 
what you are, maybe I’d be a coward, 
same’s I was when I ran away. But I 
can't ever be a coward now. And you 
needn’t come back. It wouldn’t be right, 
for I don’t know a thing—I’ve only been 
to district school and you’re ’way up. 
sut I shall always remember, and I won’t 
ever do a thing you wouldn’t like. No, 
I never will.” 

But just as Larry had possessed him- 
self of her resisting hands and drawn her 
toward him, she snatched them from him, 
and he stood alone on the step, the door 
between them. 

A little later, when he walked into the 
fore-room where Aunt Littleton was sit- 
ting up for him, he met her look with 
rather a quizzical smile. 

“Tnele thought he’d poke off to bed,” 
said Aunt Littleton, rattling together the 
newspaper over which she could always 
fall asleep. “ Where you been ” 

“Oh,” said Larry, vaguely, “ ’round 

“Well, I guess you’ve been walkin’ 
fast,” said good Aunt Littleton. 

Larry did smile at that, rather iron- 
ically. “ Yes,” said he, “I’ve been going 
some.” 

He went to the sink to pump himself 
a draught, and there he laughed, half 
ruefully. 

“What is it?” inquired Aunt Little- 
ton, expectant whether she understood 
or not. 


or) 


‘T didn’t pick up the dipper,” said 
Larry. “ The dipper never ’ll be the same 
again.” And he went off to bed. 





Next morning he was down before 
breakfast, put off for his especial sake, 
was ready. Uncle Pike sat at the little 
side-table, glasses pushed up on his be- 
nevolent forehead and the Bible open 
before him to the chapter of the day. 

“Unele,” said Larry, “who’s town 
clerk ?” 

“Why,” said Uncle Pike, as if he had 
to think it over, “ Aaron Randolph’s town 
clerk.” 

“The devil he is,” said Larry, and 
Aunt Littleton let the kettle-cover clang. 
“Then,” continued Larry, defending his 
too fervid ejaculation, “ do you s’pose 
he’s made out a license for himself to 
marry Mary Felicia?” 

“Why, I s’pose so,” said Uncle Pike. 
“T s’pose he’d have to.” 

“Well, then, he’s a worse old codger 
than I thought,” said Larry. 

“Why, I don’t see’s it’s any worse 
to make out a license for’t than ’tis 
to do it.” 

“T don’t, either,” said Larry. 

Then they had breakfast and Uncle 
Pike went out to work. But Larry, while 
Aunt Littleton began her dishes, fidgeted 
about the kitchen until he made her, so 
she told him, as nervous as a_ witch. 
Larry stopped before her and laid down 
the kitchen-knife he had been absently 
using on a stick of wood. 

“Aunt Littleton,” said he, “will you 
do something for me?” 

“*Course I will,” said Aunt Littleton. 
“You ain’t cut you with that knife?” 

“T want you to go over to the Peach- 
ams and see that little Mary Felicia.” 

“Why, I don’t know’s I really could 
poke off over there,” said Aunt Littleton. 
“She’s goin’ to be married to-morrer, 
an’ they’ll be all up in arms.” 

Larry was busy detaching something 
from his fob. 

“You go over there and make a eall. 
While she’s in the room, you say this. 
You needn’t say it to her. Say it to 
anybody. ‘My nephew, Larry Gordon, ’s 
going to England in a week. He’s got 
his stateroom all engaged, and his chum 
that was going with him is summoned 
home to California. So he’s got the state- 
room on his hands.’ ” 

“Why, yes, I know that,” said Aunt 
Littleton, wondering. “ But I dunno’s 
they'll be much concerned with ’t.” 
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“Oh, they might as well think I’m a 
person of importance,” said Larry. “ You 
just tell “em I’ve got a whole stateroom 
on my hands, and if I can’t get anybody 
to go with me, I’m going alone.” 

“Well!” said Aunt Littleton. Larry 
was queer, she knew, with a queerness 
that presupposed his mysterious knack at 
building churches; but this was the oddest 
streak of all. 

“ There’s another thing,” said he. “I 
want that litthe Mary Felicia to have a 
wedding present. You take this ring—” 

“Why,” said Aunt Littleton, caught 
by the glow of the deep-blue stones 
and wondering more and more, “ that’s 
your mother’s ring, the one you give 
her.” 

“Yes,” said Larry, “I gave it to her 
after my first job. And mother gave it 
back to me those last days, and said, 
‘When you find a girl— Well, well! 
I’m going to give it to that little Mary 
Felicia. Now, Aunt Littleton, do exact- 
ly what I tell you. You get her by her- 
self 

“Why, it’s as much as your life is 
worth,” said Aunt Littleton. “ They 
keep pretty close watch of her these last 
davs.” 

‘Can't help that. You do it. Call 
out when you're going down the path 
and she'll run to see what’s got you. 
Then slip this into her hand and say, 
‘He sent it to you.” Just that. No 
more.” 

‘IT ain’t goin’ on any such fool’s 
said Aunt Littleton. “ What 
do you s’pose I should have to say 
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to Mis’ Peacham when she comes out, 
too ?” 

‘Say a wasp stung you. Here’s your 
shawl. Oh, get your bonnet! I can't 
wait.” 

Aunt Littleton firmly put aside the old 
blanket-shawl he was pressing on her, the 
one Unele Pike had been using for a rug 
when he wanted to step on the newly 
painted floor. 

“Tf I’m goin’,” said she, “I guess I'll 
go decent, an’ not as if “twas winter 
weather an’ I come out o’ the ark. Larry 
Gordon, I never see your beat. You’ve 
only got to whistle an’ anybody ’ll go any- 


wheres you say, an’ if they make a fool 
o’ themselves it’s all one to you.” 
But she took her umbrella and_ set 
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forth down the road, and the little ring 
was in her hand. As for Larry, he walked 
up and down the garden path until she 
hove in sight again, and then he hurried 
forth to meet her. Aunt Littleton looked 
more than agitated; her worried fore- 
head wove itself into a map of lines, 
and across its moist surface her hair 
strayed in wisps, as if she had brushed 
it by a hand distraught. 

“ Larry,” said she, “what under the 
sun do you s’pose has happened?” 

“T don’t know, Aunt Littleton; I don’t 
know.” He slipped his hand under her 
elbow beguilingly and led her on. “ Tell 
what you heard, now there’s a dear.” 
Littleton, 
‘whether you’ve got me into some kind 


“TI dunno,” said Aunt 
of a hurrah’s nest with them foolish 
messages nor whether you ain’t. You 
needn’t be so coaxin’. I'll tell ye fast 
enough. Le’s se’ down here on the door- 
step. My knees are as weak as water. 
Well, I went in an’ se’ down, an’ Mary 
Felicia wa’n’t there. But Mis’ Peacham 
was, an’ so was he, both in rockin’-chairs, 
lookin’ at each other, an’ she was pale 
as a cloth an’ he was red as fire. An’ 
there was the dishes in the sink, an’ 
the milk-pails settin’ just as he brought 
’em in. An’ I realized wherever my place 
was, certain it wa’n’t there. I tried to 
make talk, but IT vow if they heard me 
ary one of ’em, an’ theré I stood like a 
fool, that ring clutched in my hand, an’ 
the stones a-cuttin’ me. I ean see the 
mark now. An’ ‘fore I turned to go, the 
door opened an’ in come Mary Felicia, 
all dressed up in her Sunday hat, the one 
with that old pink rose, an’, if you'll 
believe it, she had on her gloves. An’ 
Peacham an’ Mis’ Peacham no more see 
me than you see the dead. They just 
looked at Mary Felicia, an’ if his look 
could ha’ killed, I guess ’twould then, 
an’ Mis’ Peacham wrinkled up her face 
as if she’s goin’ to ery. 

“<“ Mary Felicia,’ says Peacham, ‘ where 
you been?’ An’ Mary Felicia stood there 
in the middle o’ the kitchen, an’ she held 
her head so high I thought, my soul! it ’d 
touch the ceilin’. ‘Where I told you,’ 
says she. ‘I’ve been to see Aaron Ran- 
dolph” By that time I’d made myself 
pretty small, T can tell ye. Td got out- 
side the door, but there was that ring 
diggin’ into my hand, TI dunno what 
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got hold o’ me. I guess I was 
addled, take it all in all, an’ 
I give a kind of a cough, an’ 
I says: ‘ Here’s a bee. Mary 
Felicia, you come an’ take it 
out.’ *‘ What is it, Mis’ Little- 
ton? says she, an’ she run to 
the door, an’ I ketehed her 
hand an’ | jammed the ring 


into it, an’ I says, ‘ That was 


Larry’s mother’s, an’ he’s sent 
it to you.’ Now d’you ever 
see a bigger fool ’n I be?” 
‘You're a love,” said Larry. 
Ile was in an ecstasy of de- 
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light, and he kissed her pink SHE TOOK HER UMBRELLA AND SET FORTH DOWN THE ROAD 


cheek resoundingly. He knew 

Aunt Littleton liked them 

loud. They seemed more affectionate so. 
“Did you say the other thing, about my 
going abroad 2?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said she. “I never 
ones thought on’t An’ I guess vou 
wouldn’t, either, if you’d seen them 
Peachams settin’ there lookin’ at Mary 
Felicia You’d thought you'd git out 
while ’twas so you could.” 

All that forenoon Larry made a great 
deal of noise. He sang, he whistled, he 
repeated German poetry to Aunt Little- 
ton, and onee he told her he did not ask 
a kiss, he did not ask a smile, and said 
it with such seriousness that she re- 
turned: “There! there! I guess you 
want your dinner early.” And at dinner 
he asked Uncle Pike if he could reeall 
that other spring and having vine leaves 
in his hair. But they were all used to 
Larry. I nele Pike also had concluded 


long ago that his being so queer was the 
condition of his being so remarkable. 
After dinner Larry disappeared, but 
when Aunt Littleton had changed her 
dress and placed herself by the grape- 
window, she saw her nephew coming up 
the path. He was singing what she 
thought a very pretty song, and he looked 
very gay and young. 
‘ Larry,” said she, 
never grow up. Where you be’n?”’ 


‘I guess you won't 


Larry came to the window and rested 
his arms on the sill. 

“T’ve been over to see Aaron Ran- 
dolph,” he said. 

Aunt Littleton laid her sewing down. 

“You have?” said she. “ You ain’t 
been meddlin’ about Mary Felicia?” 

“Well, her name did come into the 
conversation,” said Larry. “ But I went 
to have him make out a paper, that’s all.” 
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“You ain’t been an’ sold the place?” 

*‘No,” said Larry, sobe rly. “1 don’t 
believe I shall sell it. We may want to 
summers. Aunt Littleton, 
I’ve asked him to make me out a license, 
but before I can get it, Mary Felicia’s 
got to go with me. I’m going to marry 
Mary Felicia.” 

“My soul an’ body!” said Aunt Little- 
ton, “be you erazy? How long do you 


come her 


think “tis sence you’ve even heard the 
mention of her name?” 

“Centuries.” said Larry. “And I’m 
going over now to tell her so.” 

Mary Felicia was not expecting him. 
But she saw him coming and met him 
in the garden walk. She looked shy 
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and very beautiful; but she held herself 
proudly and she wore the sapphire ring. 
Larry saw Aunt Peacham at the window 
and Uncle Peacham over by the well. 
So he put his arms about Mary Felicia 
and kissed her soberly. 

“ Little love,” said he, “I didn’t say a 
word to you about your brother, did I?’ 

“No,” said Mary Felicia. 

“Well,” said Larry, “I rather think 
we can hang on to him together. Any- 
how, we'll try.” 

And seeing Aunt Peacham in the door- 
way now and Uncle Peacham advancing 
from the well, he put her hand to his 
lips and kissed it, and then, holding it, 
led her on to meet them. 
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CHAPTER 
INDING the door of her father’s 
ajar, Miss Guion pushed it 

open and went in. 

Clad in a richly quilted violet dress- 
ing-gown, with cuffs and rolled collar of 
lavender silk, he lay asleep in the chaise- 
longue, a tan-colored rug across his feet. 
On a table at his left stood a silver box 
containing cigars, a silver ash-tray, a 
silver match-box, and a small silver lamp 
burning with a tiny flame. Each piece 
was engraved with his initials and a coat- 
of-arms. On right there was an 
adjustable reading-stand, holding an open 
copy of a recent English review. One 
hand, adorned with an elaborately em- 
blazoned seal-ring, hung heavily toward 
the floor; a cigar that had gone out was 
still between the fingers. His head, rest- 
ing on a cushion of violet brocade, had 
fallen slightly to one side. 

She sat down beside him, to wait till 
he woke up. It was a large room, with 
white doors and wainseoting. It had 
been the late Mrs. room, and 
expressed her taste. Everything in it 
was costly, from the lace coverlet on the 
bed to the Persian rugs on the floor. 

Olivia looked vaguely about her, as 
on an apartment she had never seen. 
She found herself speculating as to 
the amount these elaborate furnishings 
would fetch if sold. She recalled the 
fact, forgotten till now, that when the 
Berringtons’ belongings, purchased with 
reckless extravagance, passed under the 
hammer, they had gone for a song. She 
made the reflection coldly, drearily, as 
bearing on things that had no connection 
with herself. 

Her eyes traveled back to her father. 
With the muscles of the face relaxed in 
sleep, he looked old and jaded. The 
mustache sagged at the corners, the mouth 
sagging under it. His eyelids quivered 
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like those of a child that has fallen asleep 
during a fit of weeping. 

There was something piteous about 
him, something that silenced reproaches, 
that disarmed severity. She had come 
up-stairs staggered, incredulous—incred- 
ulous and yet convinced—outraged, ter- 
rified; but now the appeal of that fagged 
face and those quivering lids was too 
strong for her. It wrought in her not 
so much sympathy as comprehension, an 
understanding of him such as she had 
never before arrived at. 

Looking at him now, it came over her 
for the first time that she must be a dis- 
appointment to him. He had never given 
her reason to suspect it, and yet it must 
be so. First among the aims for which 
he had been striving, and to attain to 
which he had hazarded so much, there 
must have been the hope that she should 
make a brilliant match. That, and that 
alone, would have given them as a family 
the sure international position which he 
had coveted, and which plenty of other 
Americans were successful in securing. 

With the growth of her own inde- 
pendent social judgment, she had been 
able to look back over the past and 
see the Guions as in the van of that 
movement of the New World back upon 
the Old, of which the 
ever augmenting. As Drusilla Fane 
was fond of saying, it was a mani- 
festation of the nomadic, or perhaps the 
predatory, spirit characteristic of Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. It part of that 
impulse to expand, annex, appropriate, 
which had urged the Angles to descend on 
the shores of Kent, and the Normans to 
cross from Dives to Hastings. Later, it 
had driven their descendants over the 
Atlantic, as individuals, as households, 
or as “churches”; and now, from their 
rich, comfortable, commonplace homes in 
New England, Illinois, or California, it 
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bade later descendants still lift up their 
eyes and see how much there was to be 
desired in the lands their ancestors had 
left behind—fair parks, stately manors, 
picturesque chateaux, sonorous titles, 
ind varied, dignified ways of living. 

A people with the habit of compassing 
sea and land to get whatever was good to 
have,found the voyage back as nothing, 
especially in the days of easy money and 
steam. The Guions had been among the 
first to make it. They had been among 
the first Americans to descend on the 
shores of Europe with the intention— 
more or less obscure, more or less acknowl- 
edged, as the case might be—of acquiring 
and enjoying the treasures of tradition, 
by association, or alliance, or any other 
means that might present themselves. 
Richard Guion, grandfather of Henry 
Guion, found the way to cut a dash in 
the Paris of the early Second Empire, 
and to marry his daughter, Victoria 
Guion, to the Marquis de Melcourt. 
From the simple American point of 
view of that day and date it was a 
dazzling match, long talked of by the 
naive press of New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 

By the more ambitious members of the 
Guion house it was considered as the 
beginning of a glorious epoch, but look- 
ing back now Olivia could see how 
meager the results had been. Since those 
days a brilliant American society had 
sprung up on the English stem, like a 
mistletoe on an oak; but while Henry 
and Carlotta Guion would gladly have 
struck their roots into that sturdy trunk, 
they lacked the money essential to para- 
sitic growth. As for Victoria Guion, 
French life, especially the old royalist 
phase of it, which offers no crevices on 
its ereaseless bark in which a foreign 
seed can germinate, absorbed her within 
its tough old blossom as a pitcher-plant 
sucks in a fly. Henceforth the utmost 
she could do for her kith and kin was 
to foree open the trap from time to time, 
so that Olivia, if she liked, could be swal- 
lowed, too. In that task the old lady was 
not only industrious but generous, offer- 
ing to subscribe handsomely toward the 
dot, as well as giving it to be understood 
that the bride-elect would figure in the 
end as her residuary legatee. Owing to 
this prospect Olivia had been compelled 
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to decline a comte and a vicomte of 
crusading ancestry, procured at some 
pains by Madame de Melecourt; but when 
she also refused the eminently eligible 
Due de Berteuil, whose terms in the way 
of dowry were reasonable, while he of- 
fered her an historic name and _ back- 
ground, the Marquise not unnaturally 
lost her temper, and declared that she 
washed her hands of her grandniece once 
for all. 

Not till this minute had Olivia ever 
considered that this reluctance on her 
part to be “well established ” must have 
been something like a grief to her father, 
for he had never betrayed a sign of it. 
On the contrary, he had seemed to ap- 
prove her decisions, and had even agreed 
with her in preferring the mistletoe to 
the pitcher-plant. He welcomed her back 
to Tory Hill, where her residences were 
longer, now that she ceased to be much 
with Madame de Melecourt, and yet was 
always ready with money and his consent 
when she had invitations from her friends 
abroad. On her engagement to Rupert 
Ashley he expressed complete satisfaction, 
and said in so many words that it was 
a more appropriate match for her than 
any French alliance, however distin- 
guished. His tenderness in this respect 
came over her now as peculiarly touch- 
ing, unsealing the fount of filial pity at 
a moment when other motives might 
have made for indignation and revolt. 

He opened his eyes without giving any 
other sign of waking. 

“Hallo! What are you looking at me 
for?” 

The tone was not impatient, but she 
heard in it an implication of fear. 

“Papa, are your troubles anything like 
Jack Berrington’s ?” 

He gazed at her without moving a 
muscle or changing a shade. She only 
fancied that in the long look with which 
he regarded her there was a receding, 
sinking, dying light, as though the soul 
within him was withdrawing. 

“ What makes you ask that?” 

The intonation was expressionless, and 
yet, it seemed to her, a little wary. 

“T ask chiefly because—well, because 
I think they are.” 

He looked at her for a minute more, 
perhaps longer. 

“ Well, then—you’re right.” 
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Again she had the sensation, familiar 
to her since yesterday, of the world reel- 
ing to pieces around her, while her own 
personality survived. When she spoke, 
her voice sounded as if it came out of 
the wildness of a surging wreck. 

“Then that’s what you meant in say- 
ing yesterday that when everything was 
settled you still wouldn’t be able to pay 
all you owed.” 

“ That’s what I meant—exactly.” 

He lay perfectly still, except that he 
raised his hand and puffed at his extinct 
cigar. She looked down at the rug be- 
side his couch. 

“T suppose it’s the Clay heirs and the 
Rodman heirs you owe the money to?” 

“ And the Compton heirs, and old Miss 
Burnaby, and the two Misses Brown, 
and—” 

“Taven’t they anything left?” 

“Oh yes. It isn’t all gone, by any 
means.” Then he added, as if to make 
a clean breast of the affair and be done 
with it: “The personal property—what 
you may call the cash—is mostly gone. 
Those that have owned real estate—like 
the Rodmans and Fanny Burnaby—well, 
they’ve got that still.” 

“T see.” She continued to sit looking 
meditatively down at the rug. “I sup- 
pose,” she ventured, after long thinking, 
“that that’s the money we’ve been living 
on all these years?” 

“Yes; in the main.” He felt it useless 
to quibble or to try to extenuate the facts. 

“Tow many years would that be?” 

“T’m not very sure; on and off, it’s 
about ten since I began using some of 
their money to—help out my income. 
Latterly—you may as well know it—I 
haven’t had any real income of my own 
at all.” 

“So that their money has been paying 
for—for all this.” 

Her hands made a confused little 
gesture, indicating the luxury of his per- 
sonal appointments and of the room. 

He shrugged his shoulders and arched 
his eyebrows in a kind of protest, which 
was nevertheless not denial. “ W-well! 
If you choose to put it so!” 

“ And for me, too,” she went on, look- 
ing at him now with a bewildered open- 
ing of her large, gray eyes; “for my 
visits — my clothes—my maid —every- 
thing!” 











“T don’t see any need,” he said, with 
a touch of peevishness, “for going so 
terribly into detail.” 

“T don’t see how it can be helped. It’s 
so queer—and startling—” 

“You mustn’t think it was deliberate- 
ly planned—” he began, weakly. 

“ And now the suggestion is,” she in- 
terrupted, “that Mr. Davenant should 
pay for it. That seems to me to make 
it even worse than before.” 

“T eonfess I don’t follow you there,” 
he complained. “If he doesn’t—then I 
go to Singville.” 

“ Wouldn’t you rather?’ 

He raised himself stiffly into a sitting 
posture. “ Would you?” 

She did not hesitate in her reply. 
“Yes, papa. I would—if I were you.” 

“But since you’re not me—since you 
are yourself—would you still rather that 
I went to Singville?”’ 

There was a little lift to her chin, a 
faint color in her face as she replied: 
“T’d rather pay—however I did it. Id 
rather pay—in any way—than ask some 
one else to do it.” 

He fell back on the cushion. “So 
would I—if I had only myself to think 
of. We’re alike in that.” 

“Do you mean that you’d rather do it 
if it wasn’t for me?” 

“T’ve got to take everything into con- 
sideration. It’s no use for me to make 
bad worse by refusing a good offer. I 
don’t want to take Davenant’s money. 
Tt’s about as pleasant for me as swallow- 
ing a knife. But I’d swallow a knife if 
we could only hush the thing up long 
enough for you to be married—and for 
me to settle some other things. I 
shouldn’t care what happened after that. 
They might take me and chuck me into 
any hole they pleased.” 

“But I couldn’t be married in that 
way, papa dear. I couldn’t be married 
at all to—to one man—when another man 
had a claim on me.” 

“Had a claim on you? How do you 
mean ?” 

“ He’ll have that—if he pays for every- 
thing—pays for everything for years and 
years back. Don’t you see?” 

“ A claim on you for what, pray?” 

“ That’s what I don’t know. But what- 
ever it is, I shall feel that I’m in his 
debt.” 
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“ Nonsense, dear. I call that morbid. 
It is morbid.” 

“But don’t you think it’s what he’s 
working for? I can’t see anything else 
that—that could tempt him; and the 
minute we make a bargain with him we 
agree to his terms.” 

There was a long silence before he 
said, wearily: 

“Tf we call the deal off we must do 
it with our eyes open to the consequences. 
Ashley would almost certainly throw you 
over—” 

“No; because that possibility couldn’t 





arise. 

“And you'll have to be prepared for 
the disgrace 

“T shall not look on it as disgrace so 
much as—paying. It will be paying for 
what we’ve had—if not in one sort of coin, 
then in another. But whatever it is, we 
shall be paying the debt ourselves; we 
sha’n’t be foisting it off on some one else.” 

“Why do you say we?” 

“Well, won’t it be we? I shall have 
my part in it, sha’n’t I? You wouldn’t 
shut me out from that? Ive had my 
share of the—of the wrong, so I ought to 
take my share in the reparation. My whole 
point is that we should be acting together.” 

“They can’t put you in Singville.” 

“No; but they can’t keep me from 
sitting outside the walls. I shall want 
to do that, papa, if you’re within. I’m 
not going to separate myself from you— 
or from anything you’re responsible for. 
I couldn’t if I wanted to; but as it hap- 
pens, I shouldn’t try. I should get a 
kind of satisfaction out of it, shouldn’t 
you?—the satisfaction of knowing that 
every day we suffered, and every night 
we slept throngh or wept through, and 
every bit of humiliation and dishonor, 
was so much contributed to the great 
work of—paying up. Isn’t that the way 
you'd take it?’ 

“ That’s all very fine now, dear, when 
you’re—what shall I say?—a little bit 
exaltée; but how do you think you'll feel 
when they’ve—when they’ve ”—he con- 
tinued to speak with his eyes shut con- 
vulsively—“ when they’ve arrested me, 
and tried me, and sentenced me, and 
locked me up for ten or fifteen years?” 

“T shall feel as if the bitterness of 
death were past. But I should feel worse 
than that—I should feel as if the bitter- 
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ness of both death and hell were still 
to come if we didn’t make an effort to 
shoulder our own responsibilities.” 

There was more in the same vein. 
He listened for the greater part of the 
time with his eves closed. He was too 
unutterably tired to argue or to contest 
her point of view. Beyond suggesting 
that there were sides to the question she 
hadn’t yet considered, he felt helpless. 
He could only lie still and let come what 
might. Fate, or God, would arrange things 
either in the way of adjustment or of 
fatal ruin without interference on his part. 

So as he lay and listened to his daugh- 
ter he uttered some bit of reason, or 
some feeble protest, only now and then. 
When, occasionally, he looked at her, it 
was to see her—somewhat deliriously— 
white, slim, ethereal, inexorable, like the 
law of right. 

Among the various ways in which 
he had thought she might take his 
dread announcement this one had never 
occurred to him; and yet, now that 
he saw it, he recognized it as just 
what he might have expected from the 
almost too rigid rectitude and decided- 
ly too uncompromising pride that made 
up her character. It was the way, too, he 
admitted, most worthy of a Guion. It 
was the way he would have chosen for 
himself if he had nothing to consider 
but his own tastes. He himself was as 
eager in his way to make satisfaction as 
she; he was only deterred by considera- 
tions of common sense. From the point 
of view of a man of business it was 
more than a little mad to refuse the 
money that would pay his creditors, hush 
up a scandal, and keep the course of daily 
life running in something like its ac- 
customed channel, merely because for 
the rest of his days he must be placed 
in a humiliating moral situation. He 
wouldn’t like that, of course; and yet 
everything else was so much worse—for 
his clients, even more than for himself. 
This was something she did not see. In 
spite of the measure in which he had 
agreed with her heroic views of “ pay- 
ing,” he returned to that thought after 
she had kissed him and gone away. 

During the conversation with him 
Olivia had so completely forgotten Dave- 
nant that when she descended to the 
oval sitting-room she was scarcely sur- 
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prised to find that he had left, and that 
Drusilla Fane was waiting in his place. 

“You see, Olivia,” Mrs. Fane rea- 
soned, in her sympathetic, practical way, 
“that if you’re not going to have your 
wedding on the 28th, you’ve got to do 
something about it now.” 

“ What would you do?” 

Olivia brought her mind back with 
some effort from the consideration of the 
greater issues to fix it on the smaller 
ones. In its way Drusilla’s interference 
was a welcome diversion, since the point 
she raised was important enough to dis- 
tract Olivia’s attention from decisions 
too poignant to dwell on long. 

“T’ve thought that over,” Drusilla 
explained, “mother and I. If we were 
you we'd simply scribble a few lines on 
your card and send it round by post.” 

“Yes? And what would you scribble?” 

“We'd say—you see, it wouldn’t com- 
mit you to anything too pointed—we’d 
say, simply, ‘Miss Guion’s marriage to 
Colonel Ashley will not take place on 
October 28th. There you’d have noth- 
ing but the statement, and they could 
make out of it what they liked.” 

“ Which would be a good deal, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“Human nature being human nature, 
Olivia, you can hardly expect people not 
to talk. But you’re in for that, you 
know, whatever happens now.” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“So that the thing to do is to keep 
them from going to the church next 
Thursday fortnight, and from pestering 
you with presents in the mean while. 
When you’ve headed them off on that 
you'll feel more free to—to give your 
mind to other things.” 

The suggestion was so sensible that 
Olivia fell in with it at once. She ac- 
cepted, too, Drusilla’s friendly offer to 
help in the writing of the cards, of which 
it would be necessary to send out some 
two hundred. There being no time to 
lose, they set themselves immediately to 
the task, Drusilla at the desk, and Olivia 
writing on a blotting-pad at a table. 
Seated thus, they worked for twenty min- 
utes or half an hour in silence. 

“Miss Guion’s marriage to Colonel 
Ashley will not take place on October 
28th.” “Miss Guion’s marriage to Colo- 
nel Ashley will not take place on October 
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28th.” “ Miss Guion’s marriage to Colo- 
nel Ashley will not take place on Oc- 
tober 28th.” 

The words which to Olivia had at first 
sounded something like a knell presently 
became, from the monotony of repetition, 
nothing but a sing-song. She went on 
writing them mechanically, but her 
thoughts began to busy themselves other- 
wise, 

“Drusilla, do you remember Jack 
Berrington ¢” 

The question slipped out before she 
saw its significance. She might not have 
perceived it so quickly even then had it 
not been for the second of hesitation be- 
fore Drusilla answered. 

“ Y-es,” 

The amount of information contained 
in the embarrassment with which this 
monosyllable was uttered caused Olivia 
to feel faint. It implied that Drusilla 
had been better posted than herself; and 
if Drusilla, why not others?” 

“Do you know what makes me think 
of him?” 

Again there was a second of hesitation. 
Without relaxing the speed with which 
she went on scribbling the same oft- 
repeated sentence, Olivia knew that her 
companion stayed her pen and half 
turned round. 

“T ean guess.” 

Olivia kept on writing. 

“ How long have you known?” 

Drusilla threw back the answer while 
blotting with unnecessary force the card 
she had just written: “Two or three 
days.” 

“Has it got about—generally ?” 

“ Generally might be too much to say. 
Some people have got wind of it; and, 
of course, a thing of that kind spreads.” 

“ Of course.” 

After all, she reflected, perhaps it was 
just as well that the story should have 
come out. It was no more possible to 
keep it quiet than to calm an earthquake. 
She had said just now to her father that 
she would regard publicity less as dis- 
grace than as part of the process of pay- 
ing up. Very well! If they were a 
mark for idle tongues, then so much the 
better, since in that way they were al- 
ready contributing some few pence tow- 
ard meeting the immeasurable debt. 

“T should feel worse about it,” Drusil- 
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la explained, after a silence of some 
minutes, “if I didn’t think that Peter 
Davenant was trying to do something to 
—to help Cousin Henry out.” 

Olivia wrote energetically. “ What's 
he doing ?”’ 

“ Oh, the kind of thing men do. They 
seem to have ways of raising money.” 

“ How do you know he’s trying it?” 

‘IT don’t know for certain; I’ve only 
an idea. I rather gather it by the queer 
way he comes and goes. The minute a 
thing is in Peter’s hands—” 

“Have you such confidence in him?” 

“For this sort of thing, yes. He’s 
terribly able, so they say, financially. 
For the matter of that, you can see it 
by the way he’s made all that money. 
Bought mines, or something, and sold 
them again. Bought them for nothing, 
and sold them for thousands and thou- 
sands.” 

“Did I ever tell you that he once 
asked me to marry him?” 

Drusilla wheeled round in her chair 
and stared, open-mouthed, at her friend’s 
back. 

a No wo 

“Oh, it was years ago. I dare say 
he’s forgotten it.” 

“T’ll bet you ten to one he hasn’t.” 

Olivia took another card and wrote 
rapidly. “Do you suppose,” she said, 
trying to speak casually, “ that his want- 
ing to help papa out has anything to do 
with that?’ 

‘T shouldn’t wonder. I shouldn’t won- 
der at all.” 

“What could it have?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me! How should I 
know? Men are so queer. He’s getting 
some sort of satisfaction out of it, you 
may depend.” 

Drusilla answered as she would have 
liked to be answered were she in a similar 
position. That an old admirer should 
come to her aid like a god from the 
machine would have struck her as the 
most touching thing in the world. As 
she wheeled round again to her task 
it was not without a pang of wholly im- 
personal envy at so beautiful a tribute. 
She had written two or three cards be- 
fore she let fall the remark: 

“ And now poor, dear old mother is 
manceuvering to have me marry him.” 
The idea was not new to 
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she said, simply: “And are you going 
to?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Drusilla sighed 
wearily, then added: “I sha’n’t, if I can 
help it.” 

“ Does that mean that you'll take him 
if you can’t do better?” 

“Tt means that I don’t know what I 
shall do at all. I’m rather sick of every- 
thing—and so I might do anything. | 
don’t want to come back to live in 
America, and yet I feel an alien over 
there, now that I haven’t Gerald to give 
me a raison d’étre. They’re awfully nice 
to me—at Southsea—at Silchester—ev- 
erywhere—and yet they really don’t want 
me. I can see that as plainly as I can 
see your name on this card. But I can’t 
keep away from them. I’ve no pride. 
At least, I’ve got the pride, but there’s 
something in me stronger than pride that 
makes me a kind of craven. I’m like a 
dog that doesn’t mind being kicked so 
long as he can hang about under the 
dining-room table to sniff up crumbs. 
With my temperament it’s perfectly hu- 
miliating, but I can’t help it. Tve got 
the taste for that English life as a 
Frenchman gets a taste for absinthe— 
knows that it ‘ll be the ruin of him, 
and yet goes on drinking.” 

“T suppose you’re not in love ‘with 
any one over there ?” 

There was no curiosity in this question. 
Olivia asked it, she could scarcely tell 
why. She noticed that Drusilla stopped 
writing and once more half turned round, 
though it was not till long afterward that 
she attached significance to the fact. 

“Who on earth should I be in love 
with? What put that into your head?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Stranger things 
have happened. You see a great many 
men—” F 

So they went skimming over the sur- 
face of confidence, knowing that beneath 
what they said there were depths below 
depths that they dared not disturb. None 
the less, it was a relief to both when 
the maid came to the door to summon 
them to luncheon. 


CHAPTER IX 


URING the next day and the next 
Guion continued ill, so ill that his 
daughter had all she could attend to in 
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the small tasks of nursing. The lull in 
events, however, gave her the more time 
for thinking, and in her thoughts two 
things struck her as specially strange. 
Of these, the first and more remarkable 
was the degree to which she identified 
herself with her father’s wrong-doing. 
The knowledge that she had for so many 
years been profiting by his misdeeds pro- 
duced in her a curious sense of having 
shared them. Though she took pains to 
remind herself that she was morally 
guiltless, there was something within 
her—an imaginative quality perhaps— 
that rejected the acquittal. Pity, too, 
counted in her mental condition, as did 
also that yearning instinct called ma- 
ternal, which keeps women faithful to 
the weak and the fallen among those 
they love. To have washed her own 
hands and said, “See here! I am in- 
nocent!” would have seemed to her much 
like desertion of a broken old man, who 
had no one but her to stand by him. 
Even while she made attempts to reason 
herself out of it, the promptings to the 
vicarious acceptance of guilt, more or 
less native to the exceptionally strong 
and loyal, was so potent in her that she 
found herself saying, in substance if 
not in words, “ Inasmuch as he did it, I 
did it, too.” It was not a purposely 
adopted stand on her part; it was not 
even clear to her why she was impelled 
to take it; she took it only because, obey- 
ing the dictates of her nature, she could 
do nothing else. 

Nevertheless, it occasioned her some 
surprise, whenever she had time to think 
of it, to note the speed with which she 
had adapted herself to the facts. Once 
revealed, .she seemed to have always 
known them—to have shared that first 
embarrassment for ready money that had 
induced her father to borrow from funds 
so temptingly under his control, and to 
have gone on with him step by step 
through the subsequent years of strug- 
gle and disaster. They were years over 
which the sun was already darkened and 
the moon turned into blood. Looking 
back on them, it was almost impossible to 
recapture the memory of the light-heart- 
edness with which she had lived through 
them. It was incredible to her now that 
they had been years of traveling and 
visiting and dancing and hunting and 


motoring and yachting, of following 
fashion and seeking pleasure in whatever 
might have been the vogue of the minute. 
Some other self, some pale, secondary, 
astral self, must have crossed and re- 
crossed the Atlantic, and been a guest in 
great houses, and become a favorite in 
London, Paris, Biarritz, Florida, Scot- 
land, Rome! Some other self must have 
been sought out for her society, admired 
for her style, and privileged to refuse 
eligible suitors! Some other self must 
have met Rupert Ashley in the little 
house at Southsea and promised to be- 
come his wife! From the standpoint of 
the present it seemed to her as if an un- 
real life had ended in an unreal romance, 
that was bringing to her, within a day 
or two, an unreal hero. She was forced 
again face to face with that fact—that 
the man who was coming to marry her 
was, for all practical knowledge that she 
had of him, a stranger. In proportion 
as calamity encompassed her he receded, 
taking his place once more in that dim 
world she should never have frequented, 
and in which she had no longer lot nor 
part. 

But the second odd fact she had to 
contemplate was the difficulty of getting 
a new mode of life into operation. Not- 
withstanding all her eagerness to “ pay,” 
the days were still passing in gentle 
routine, somewhat quietly because of her 
father’s indisposition, but with the usual 
household dignity. 

She was reduced to drawing patience 
from what Guion told her as to his 
illness checking temporarily the course 
of legal action. Most of the men with 
whom it lay to set the law in motion, 
notably Dixon, the District - Attorney, 
were old friends of his, who would hesi- 
tate to drag him from a sick-room to 
face indictment. He had had long 
interviews with Dixon about the case 
already, and knew how reluctant that 
official was to move in the matter, any- 
how; but as soon as he, Guion, was out 
and about again, all kindly scruples 
would have to yield. “You'll find,” he 
explained to her, “that the question as 
to breaking camp will settle itself then. 
And besides,” he added, “it ‘Il be better 
to wait till Ashley comes and you know 
what he’s likely to do for you.” 

With the last consideration she could 
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not but agree, though she shrank from 
his way of putting it. It was some 
satisfaction at least to know that, since 
the two hundred cards she had sent out 
had reached their recipients, the process 
of public penance must in some measure 
have been started. She had seen no one 
who could tell her what the effect had 
been; her bridesmaids evidently knew 
enough to consider silence the better 
part of sympathy; not even Drusilla 
Fane had looked in or called her on the 
telephone during the last day or two; 
hut she could imagine pretty well the 
course that comment and _ speculation 
must be taking through the town. There 
would be plenty of blame, some jubila- 
tion, and, she felt sure, not a little 
sympathy withal. There was among her 
acquaintance a local American pride 
that had always been jealous of her 
European preferences, and which would 
take the opportunity to get in its bit 
of revenge, but in general opinion would 
be kindly. 

There came an afternoon when she 
felt the desire to go forth to face it, 
to take her first impressions of the 
world in her own relationship toward 
it. She had not been beyond their own 
gate since the altered conditions had 


. " ° ’ 
begun to obtain. She had need of the 


fresh air; she had need to find her bear- 
ings: she had need of a few minutes’ 
intercourse with some one besides her 
father, so as not to imperil her judgment 
by dwelling too incessantly on an idée 
fixe. Rupert Ashley would land that 
night or the next morning. In forty- 
eight hours he would probably be in 
Boston. It was prudent, she reflected, to 
be as well poised and as sure of herself as 
possible before his arrival on the scene. 

Her father was slightly better. He 
could leave his bed and lie on the chaise- 
longue. As she made him snug he ob- 
served with a grim smile that his re- 
covery was a pity. He could almost 
hear, so he said, Dixon and Johnstone 
and Hecksher and others of his cronies 
making the remark that his death would 
be a lucky way out of the scrape. 

She had come, dressed for the street, 
to tell him she was walking down to 
the Temples’, to see what had become 
of Drusilla Fane. She thought it need- 
less to add that she was inventing the 
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errand in order to go out and take notes 
on the new aspect the world must hence- 
forth present to her. 

He looked at her with an approval that 
gradually merged into a sense of com- 
fort. “She'll be all right,” he said, 
consolingly, to himself. “ Whatever hap- 
pens she’s the kind to come out on top. 
Rupert Ashley would be a fool to throw 
over a superb, high-spirited creature like 
that. He'll not do it. Of that I feel 
sure.” 

The conviction helped him to settle 
more luxuriously into the depths of his 
couch and to relish the flavor of his 
cigar. He was quite sincere in the feel- 
ing that if she were but safe he should 
be more or less indifferent to the deluge 
overwhelming himself. 

“Papa,” she ventured at last, watch- 
ing carefully the action of the little 
silver button-hook as she buttoned her 
gloves, “ if that Mr. Davenant came while 
I’m gone, you wouldn’t change your 
mind, would you?” 

“T don’t think he’s in the least likely 
to turn up.” 

“ But if he did?” 

“Well, I suppose you'll be back before 
long. We couldn’t settle anything with- 
out talking it over in any case.” 

Foreed to be content with that, she 
kissed him and turned away. 


She found a comfort in getting into the 
open air, into the friendly streets, under 
the shade of the familiar trees, that sur- 
prised her. The absence of pose char- 
acteristic of the average American town 
struck her for the first time as soothing. 
With none of the effort to make life 
conform to a rigid standard of propriety, 
which in an English community would 
be the first thing to notice, there was an 
implied invitation to the spirit to relax. 
In the slap-dash, go-as-you-please meth- 
ods of building, paving, and cleaning 
she saw a tacit assumption that, perfec- 
tion being not of this world, one is per- 
mitted to rub along without it. Rodney 
Lane, which in Colonial days had led to 
Governor Rodney’s “ Mansion,” had long 
ago been baptized Algonquin Avenue by 
civic authorities with a love of the 
sonorous, but it still retained the char- 
acteristics of a New England village 
street. Elms arched over it with the 
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regularity of a Gothic vaulting, and it 
straggled at its will. Its houses, set in 
open lawns, illustrated all the phases of 
the national taste in architecture as mani- 
fested throughout the nineteenth century, 
from the wooden Greek temple with a 
pillared facade of the early decades to 
the bizarre compositions, painted gen- 
erally in dark red and yellow, with many 
gables and long sweeps of slanting roof, 
which marked that era’s close. In most 
cases additions had been thrown out from 
time to time, ells trailing at the back, 
or excrescences bulging at the sides, that 
were not grotesque only because there 
had been little in the first effect to spoil. 
In more than one instance the original 
fabric was altered beyond recognition; 
here and there a house she could remem- 
ber had altogether disappeared; a new 
one had replaced it that before long 
might be replaced by a newer still. To 
Olivia the consoling thought was pre- 
cisely in this state of transition, to which 
rapid vicissitude, for better or for worse, 
was something like a law. It made the 
downfall of her own family less excep- 
tional, less bitter, when viewed as part 
of a huge impermanency, shifting from 
phase to phase, with no rule to govern it 
but the necessities of its own develop- 
ment. 

Until this minute it was the very ele- 
ment in American life she had found 
most distasteful. Her inclinations, care- 
fully fostered by her parents, had always 
been for the solid, the well-ordered, the 
assured, evolved from precedent to prece- 
dent till its conventions were fixed and 
its doings regulated as by a code of 
etiquette. Now, suddenly, she perceived 
that life in shirt-sleeves possessed cer- 
tain advantages over a _ well-bred ex- 
istence in full dress. It allowed the 
strictly human qualities an easier sort 
of play. Where there was no pretense 
at turning to the world a smooth, im- 
peceable social front, toil and suffering, 
misfortune and disgrace, became things 
to be less ashamed of. Practically every 
one in these unpretentious, tree-shaded 
houses knew what it was to struggle up- 
ward, with many a slip backward in the 
process, and sometimes a crashing fall 
from the very top. These accidents were 
understood. As she descended the hill, 
therefore, she felt, as she had never felt 


before, the comforting assurance of be- 
ing among brethren, before whom she 
should not have the wearisome task of 
“keeping up appearances,” and by whom 
she would be supported, even at the worst, 
through a fellow-feeling with her cares. 

This consciousness helped her to be 
firm when, a few minutes later, having 
reached the dike by the border of the 
Charles, she came face to face with Peter 
Davenant. She saw him from a long 
way off, but without recognition. She 
noticed him only as an unusually tall 
figure, in a summery gray suit and a 
gray felt hat. He was sauntering in a 
leisurely way toward her, stopping now 
and then to admire a beautiful dog 
sniffing the scent of water-rats in the 
weeds, or some group of babies tumbling 
on the sand, or a half-naked under- 
graduate sculling along the serpentine 
reaches of the river, or a college crew 
cleaving the waters with the precision of 
an arrow, to a long, rhythmic swing of 
eight slim bodies and a low, brief grunt 
of command. The rich October light 
striking silvery gleams from the walls of 
the Stadium brought all the hues of fire 
from the rim of autumnal hills on the 
western horizon, and wrought indefin- 
able glories in the unkempt marshes, 
stretching away into shimmering dis- 
tances, where factory windows blazed as 
if from inner conflagration, and steam 
and smoke became roseate or iridescent. 

On recognizing Davenant her impulse 
was to pass him with the slightest recog- 
nition, but on second thoughts it seemed 
best to her to end the affair impending 
between them once for all. 

“T’m sorry you didn’t wait for me to 
come down-stairs the other day,” she said, 
after they had exchanged greetings, “ be- 
cause I could have told you that my 
father agreed with me—that it wouldn’t 
be possible for us to accept your kind 
help.” 

“T hope he’s better,” was Davenant’s 
only answer. 

“Much better, thank you. When he’s 
able to see you I know he will want to 
express his gratitude more fully than 
T can.” 

“T hoped he’d be able to see me to- 
day. I was on my way to Tory Hill.” 

She wes annoyed both by his persist- 
ency and by the coolness of his manner, 
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as. leaning on his stick, he stood looking 
down at her. He looked down in a way 
that obliged her to look up. She had 
not realized till now how big and tall he 
was. She noticed, too, the squareness of 
his jaw, the force of his chin, and the 
compression of his straight, thin lips be- 
neath the long curve of his mustache. 
In spite of his air of granite imper- 
turbability, she saw that his fair skin was 
subject to little flushes of embarrassment 
or shyness, like a girl’s. She said of his 
blue eyes, resting on her with a pensive 
directness, as though he was studying her 
from a long way off, that they were hard. 
Deep-set and caverned under heavy, over- 
hanging brows, they more than any other 
feature imparted to his face the frowning 
farouche effect by which she judged him. 
Had it not been for that, her hostility to 
everything he said and did might not 
have been so prompt. That he was 
working to get her into his power be- 
came more than ever a conviction the 
minute she looked into what she called 
that lowering gaze. 

All the same, the moment was one for 
diplomatie action rather than for force. 
She allowed a half-smile to come to her 
lips, and her voice to take a tone in which 
there was frank request, as she said: “TI 
wish you wouldn’t go.” 

“T shouldn’t if it wasn’t important. I 
don’t want to annoy you more than I 
ean help.” 

“T don’t see how anything can be im- 
portant, when—when there’s nothing to 
be done.” 

“ There’s a good deal to be done if we 
choose to do it; but we must choose 
at onee. The Benn crowd is getting 
restive.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference to 
us. My father has decided to take the 
consequences of his acts.” 

“You say that so serenely that I guess 
you don’t understand yet just what 
they’d be.” 

“T do—I do, perfectly. My father and 
I have talked it all over. We know it 
will be terrible; and yet it would be more 
terrible still to let some one else pay our 
debts. I dare say you think me mon- 
strous, but—” 

“T think you mistaken. I don’t want 
to say more than that. If I find Mr. 
Guion of the same opinion—” 
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“T see. You don’t consider my word 
sufficient.” 

“Your word is all right, Miss Guion,” 
he tried to laugh. “ What you lack is 
authority. My dealings are with your 
father. I can’t settle anything with— 
a substitute.” 

She colored swiftly. “I don’t presume 
to settle anything. I only thought I 
might give you some necessary informa- 
tion. I hoped to save you a little trouble 
in sparing you the walk to Tory Hill.” 

He looked away from her, his eyes 
wandering up the reach of the river, over 
which the long, thin, many-oared col- 
lege craft shot like insects across a pool. 

“ Why should you be so bent on seeing 
your father follow Jack Berrington, 
when it could be avoided ?”’ 

“Why should you care? 
ference does it make to you? 
only explain that—” 

“Tt explains itself. If I saw a woman 
leap into the river I should pull her out. 
The more she insisted on being drowned, 
the more I should try to save her.” 

“ But, you see, I’m not leaping into a 
river. On the contrary, I’m getting out 
of one. It seems to me that you’d be 
only forcing me back and making my 
last state worse than the first.” 

It took him a minute to grasp the 
force of this. “That would depend, of 
course, on the point of view. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it’s something with which 
I’ve nothing to do. It concerns you, 
and it eoncerns Mr. Guion, but it 
doesn’t concern me. For me the whole 
thing is very simple. I’ve offered to lend 
Mr. Guion a sum of money. It’s for 
him to take or to leave. If he refuses it, 
T sha’n’t be offended; and if he doesn’t 
refuse it—” 

She was some minutes silent, her eyes 
ranging over the river and the marshes, 
like his own. 

“Tf you urged it on him,” she said at 
last, “I think he’d take it.” 

“Then so much the better, from my 
point of view.” 

“Precisely; but then your point of 
view is a mystery. Not that it makes 
any difference,” she hastened to add. 
“Tf my father accepts your loan, it will 
be for me to pay it back, in one way or 
another—if I ever can.” 

“We could talk of that,” he smiled, 
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trying to be reassuring, “after more im- 
portant things had been settled.” 

“ There wouldn’t be anything more im- 
portant—for me.” 

“You wouldn’t find me an importu- 
nate creditor.” 

“That wouldn’t help matters—so long 
as I owed the debt. After all, we belong 
to that old-fashioned, rather narrow- 
minded class of New England people 
to whom debt of any kind is the source 
of something like anguish. At least,” 
she corrected herself, “J belong to that 
class.” 

It was on his lips to remind her that 
in her case there could be no present 
release from indebtedness, there could 
only be a change of creditors; but he de- 
cided to express himself more gracefully. 

“Wouldn’t it be possible,” he asked, 
“to put the boot on the other foot, and 
to consider me as the person to whom 
the favor is shown in being allowed to 
do something useful?” 

She lifted her chin scornfully. “ That 
would be childish.” 

“But it would be true. It’s the way 
I should take it.” 

She confronted him with one of her 
imperious looks. “ Why?’ 

In the monosyllable there was a de- 
mand for complete explanation, but he 
met it with one of his frank smiles. 

“Couldn’t you let me keep that as 
my secret?” 

“So that you would be acting in the 
daylight and we in the dark.” 

“You might be in the dark, and still 
have nothing to be afraid of.” 

She shook her head. “ But I should be 
afraid. It was in the dark, according to 
the old story, that the antelope escaped 
a lion by falling into a hunter’s trap.” 

“Do I look like that kind of a 
hunter?” He smiled again at the absurd- 
ity of her comparison. 

“You can’t tell anything from looks 
—with men. With men a woman has 
only one principle to guide her—to keep 
on the safe side.” 

“T hope you won’t think me uncivil, 
Miss Guion, if I point out that, at pres- 
ent, you haven’t got a safe side to keep 
on. That’s what I want to offer you.” 

“T might ask you why again, only that 
we should be going round in a circle. 
Since you don’t mean to tell me, IT must 


go without knowing; but I’m sure you 
can understand that to some natures the 
lion is less to be feared than — the 
hunter.” 

“ He doesn’t feel so.” He nodded his 
head in the direction of Tory Hill. 

“He feels so;—he’s only a little 
wavering.” 

“ And I guess you’re a little wavering, 
too, Miss Guion, if you’d only own up 
to it.” 

He watched her straighten her slight 
figure, while her delicate features hard- 
ened to an expression of severity. “I’m 
not wavering as to the principle, nor 
because of anything I should have to 
face myself. If I have any hesitation, 
it’s only because of what it would mean 
for papa.” 

He allowed an instant to pass, while 
he looked down at her gravely. “ And 
he’s not the only one, you know.” 

His hint, however, was thrown away. 
With a slight nod of the head, dignified 
rather than discourteous, she departed, 
leaving him, to the great interest of 
the passers-by, leaning on his stick and 
staring after her. 





CHAPTER X 


S Olivia continued on her way toward 
Rodney Temple’s she was able to 
make it clear to herself that a chief rea- 
son for her dislike of Davenant sprang 
from his immovability. There was some- 
thing about him like a giant rock. 
She got the impression that one might 
dash against him forever and hurt no 
one but oneself. It was a trait new to 
her among American men, whom she 
generally found too yielding where 
women were concerned. This man had 
an aloofness, too, that was curiously dis- 
concerting. He made no approaches; he 
took no liberties. If he showed anything 
that resembled a personal sentiment tow- ° 
ard her, it was dislike. For the time 
being this personal element in the situa- 
tion loomed larger than any other. It 
challenged her; it even annoyed her. At 
the same time it gave Davenant an im- 
portance in her eyes which she was far 
from willing to concede. 
Having arrived at Rodney Temple’s 
door, it was a relief to Olivia, rather 
than the contrary. to learn that the ladies 
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were not at home, but that Mr. Temple 
himself would be glad to see her if she 
would come in. He had, in fact, espied 
her approach from his study window, 
and had come out into the hall to insist 
on her staying. Within a minute or two 
she found herself sitting in one of his 
big, shabby arm-chairs saying things pre- 
liminary to confidence. 

It was a large room, with windows on 
three sides, through which the light 
poured in to find itself refracted by a 
hundred lustrous surfaces. The first im- 
pression received on entering what Rod- 
ney Temple called his workroom was 
that of color—color unlike that of pic- 
tures, flowers, gems, or sunsets, and yet 
of extraordinary richness and variety. 
Low bookeases, running round the room, 
offered on the broad shelf forming the 
top space for many specimens of that 
potter’s art on which the old man had 
made himself an authority. 

As Olivia sat and talked, her eye 
traveled absently from barbaric Rouen 
cornucopias and ecockatoos to the in- 
crusted snails and serpents, of Bernard 
Palissy, resting long on a flowered jar- 
diniére by Veuve Perrin, of Marseilles. 
She had little technical knowledge of 
the objects surrounding her, but she 
submitted to the strange and soothing 
charm they never failed to work on her— 
the charm of stillness, of peace, as of 
things which, made for common, homely 
uses, had passed beyond that stage into 
an existence of remoteness and serenity. 

“When you spoke the other day,” she 
said, after the conversation had turned 
directly on her father’s affairs—“‘ when 
you spoke the other day about a pillar 
of cloud, I suppose you meant what 
one might call an overruling sense of 
right.” 

“That might do as one definition.” 

“Because in that case you may like 
to know that I think I’ve seen it.” 

“TI thought you would if you looked 
for it.” 

“T didn’t look for it. 
there!” 

“It’s always there; only, as in the case 
of the two disciples on the Emmaus road, 
our eyes are holden so that we don’t 
see it.” 

“T should have seen it easily enough; 
but if you hadn’t told me, I shouldn’t 
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have known what it was. I didn’t sup- 
pose that we got that kind of guidance 
nowadays.” 

“The light is always shining in dark- 
ness, dearie; only the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not. That’s all there is to it.” 

He sat at his desk, overlooking the em- 
bankment and the curves of the Charles. 
It was a wide desk, littered with papers. 
On the side remote from where he sat 
was a life-sized bust of Christ, in 
fifteenth-century Italian terra-cotta, once 
painted, but now worn to its natural tint, 
except where gleams of scarlet or azure 
showed in the folds of the vesture. 
While the old man talked, and chiefly 
while he listened, the fingers of his large, 
delicately articulated hand, stroked me- 
chanically the surfaces of a grotesque 
Chinese figure carved in apple-green jade. 
It was some minutes before Olivia made 
any response to his last words. 

“Things are very dark to me,” she 
confessed, “and yet this light seems to 
me absolutely positive. I’ve had to make 
a decision that would be too frightful if 
something didn’t seem to be leading me 
into the Street called Straight, which 
papa says he had got out of. Did you 
know Mr. Davenant had offered to pay 
our debts?’ 

He shook his head. 

“Of course I couldn’t let him do it.” 

“ Couldn’t you?” 

“Do you think I could?” 

“Not if you think differently. 
the only judge.” 

“But if I don’t, you know, papa will 
have to go—” She hesitated. “ You 
know what would happen, don’t you ?”’ 

“T suppose I do.” 

“ And I could prevent it, you see, if 
T let papa take this money. I have to 
assume the responsibility of its refusal. 
It puts me in a position that I’m begin- 
ning to feel—well, rather terrible.” 

“ Does it?” 

“You don’t seem very much inter- 
ested, Cousin Rodney. I hoped you'd 
give me some advice.” 

“ Oh, I never give advice. Besides, if 
you’ve got into the Street called Straight, 
I don’t see why you need advice.” 

“T do. The Street called Straight is 
all very well, but—” 

“Then you’re not so sure, after all.” 
“T’m sure in a way. If it weren’t for 
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papa I shouldn’t have any doubt what- 
ever. But it seems so awful for me to 
drive him into what I don’t think he’d 
do of his own accord.” She went on 
to explain Davenant’s offer in detail. 
“So you see,” she concluded, “ that 
papa’s state of mind is peculiar. He 
agrees with me that the higher thing 
would be not to take the money; and 
yet if I gave him the slightest en- 
couragement he would.” 

“ And you’re not going to?” 

“ How could I, Cousin Rodney? How 
could I put myself under such an obliga- 
tion to a man like that?” 

“ He could probably afford it.” 

“Ts he so very rich?” There was a 
hint of curiosity in the tone. 

Rodney Temple shrugged his shoulders. 
“Oh, rich enough. It would pretty well 
clean him out; but then that would do 
him good.” 

“Do him good—how ?” 

“He’s spoiling for work, that fellow 
is. Since he’s had all that money he’s 
been of no use to himself or to anybody 
else. He’s like good capital tied up in 
a stocking instead of being profitably in- 
vested.” 

“And yet we could hardly put our 
selves in a humiliating situation just to 
furnish Mr. Davenant with an incentive 
for occupation, could we, Cousin Rod- 
ney ?” 

“T dare say not.” 

“And he isn’t offering us the money 
merely for the sake of getting rid of it— 
do you think?” 

“Then what is he offering it to you 
for?” 

“That’s exactly what I want to know. 
Haven’t you any idea?’ 

“ Haven’t you?’ 

She waited a minute before deciding 
to speak openly. “I suppose you never 
heard that he once asked me to marry 
him ?” 

He betrayed his surprise by the way 
in whieh he put down the little Chinese 
figure and wheeled round more directly 
toward her. 

“Who? Peter?” 

She nodded. 

“What the dickens made him do 
that ?” 

She opened her eyes innocently. “I’m 
sure I can’t imagine.” 


“Tt isn’t a bit like him. 
have led him on.” 

“I didn’t,” she declared, indignantly. 
“T never took any notice of him at all. 
Nothing could have astonished me more 
than his—his presumption.” 

“ And what did you say to him? Did 
you box his ears?’ 

“T was very rude. That’s all I can 
remember about it, and it’s partly the 
trouble now. I feel as if he’d been 
nursing a grudge against me all these 
years—and was paying it.” 

“In that case he’s got you on the hip, 
hasn’t he? It’s a turning of the tables.” 

“You see that, Cousin Rodney, don’t 
you? I couldn’t let a man like that get 
the upper hand of me—” 

“Of course you couldn’t, dearie. I'd 
sit on him if I were you, and sit on 
him hard. I’d knock him flat—and let 
Delia Rodman and Clorinda Clay go to 
the deuce.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. “ Let 
who go to the deuce?” 

“T said Delia Rodman and Clorinda 
Clay. I might have included Fanny 
Burnaby and the Brown girls. I meant 
them, of course. I suppose you’ve been 
doing a lot of worrying on their account.” 

“T—I haven’t,” she stammered. “I 
haven’t thought of them at all.” 

“Then 1 wouldn’t. They’ve got no 
legal claim on you whatever. When they 
put their money into your father’s hands 
—or when other people put it there for 
them—they took their chances. Life is 
full of risks like that. You’re not re- 
sponsible for them, not any more than 
you are for the fortunes of war. If 
they’ve had bad luck—then that’s their 
own lookout. Oh, I shouldn’t have them 
on my mind for a minute.” 

She was too startled to suspect him of 
ruse or strategy. 

“T haven’t had them on my mind. It 
seems queer—and yet I haven’t. Now 
that you speak of them, of course I see—” 
She passed her hand across her brow. 
There was a long, meditative silence be- 
fore she resumed. “I don’t know what 
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I’ve been dreaming of that it didn’t occur 
to me before. Papa and Mr. Davenant 
both said that I hadn’t considered all the 
sides to the question; and I suppose 
that’s what they were thinking of. It 
seems so obvious—now.” 
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She adjusted her veil and picked up 
her parasol as though about to take leave; 
but when she rose it was only to look at, 
without seeing it, a plaque hanging on 
the wall. 

“Tf papa were to take Mr. Davenant’s 
money,” she said, after long silence, 
“then his clients would be as well off 
as before, wouldn’t they?” 

“T presume they would.” 

“ And, now, I suppose, they’re very poor.” 

“T don’t know much about that. 
None of them were great heiresses, as it 
was. Miss Prince, who keeps the school, 
told your cousin Cherry yesterday that 
the Rodman girls had written her from 
Florence, asking if she could give them 
a job of teaching Italian. They’ll have 
to teach away like blazes now—anything 
and everything they know.” 

She turned round toward him, her eyes 
misty with distress. 

“See this bit of jade?” he continued, 
getting up from his chair. “ Real jade 
that is. Cosway, of the Gallery, brought 
it me when he came home from Pekin. 
That’s not real jade you’ve got at Tory 
Hill. It’s jadeite.” 

“Ts it?” She took the little mandarin 
in her hand, but without examining him. 
“T’ve no doubt you’ve been dreadfully 
worried about them—papa’s clients, I 
mean.” 

“Well, a litthe—or, rather, not at 
all. That is, I should have been worried 
if it hadn’t been for the conviction that 
something would look out for them. 
Something always does, you know.” 

The faint smile that seemed to have 
got frozen on her lips quivered piteously. 
“T wish you could have that comfortable 
feeling about me.” 

“Oh, I have. That ‘ll be all right. 
You'll be taken care of from start to 
finish. Don’t have a qualm of doubt 
about it. There’s a whole host of min- 
istering spirits—angels some people call 
them—I don’t say I should myself—but 
there are legions of mighty influences 
appointed to wait on just such brave steps 
as you’re about to take.” 

“That is, if I take them!” 

“Oh, you’ll take ’em all right, dearie. 
You'll not be able to help it when you 
see just what they ought to be. In a 
certain sense they'll take you. You'll be 
passed along from point to point as safe- 
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ly as that bit of jade”—he took the 
carving from between her fingers and 
held it up—* as safely as that bit of jade 
has been transmitted from the quarries 
of Tibet to brighten my old eyes. It’s 
run no end of risks, but the Angel of 
Beauty has watched over all its journeys. 
It’s been in every sort of queer, myste- 
rious place; it’s passed through the hands 
of mandarins, merchants, and slaves; it’s 
probably stood in palaces and been ex- 
posed in shops; it’s certainly come over 
mountains, and down rivers, and across 
seas; and yet here it is, as perfect as 
when some sallow-faced dwarf of a crafts- 
man gave it the last touch of the tool a 
hundred years ago. And that’s the way 
it “ll be with you, dearie. You may go 
through some difficult places, but you’ll 
come out as unscathed as my little 
Chinaman. The Street called Straight 
is often a crooked one; and yet it’s the 
surest and safest route we can take from 
point to point.” 


As, a few minutes later, she hurried 
homeward, this mystical optimism was 
to her something like a rose to a sick 
man—beautiful to contemplate, but of 
little practical application in alleviating 
pain. Her mind turned away from it. 
Under the stress of the moment the only 
vision to which she could attain was that 
of the Misses Rodman begging for the 
pitiful job of teaching Ttalian in a young 
ladies’ school. She upbraided herself for 
her blindness to the most obviously im- 
yortant aspect of the situation. Now 
that she saw it, her zeal to “ pay,” by 
doing penance in public, became tragic 
and farcical at once. The absurdity of 
making satisfaction to Mrs. Rodman and 
Mrs. Clay, to Fanny Burnaby and the 
Brown girls, by calling in the law, when 
less suffering—to her father at least— 
would give them actual cash, was not 
the least element in her humiliation. 

She walked swiftly, seeing nothing of 
the cheerful stir around her, lashed 
along by the fear that Peter Dave- 
nant might have left Tory Hill. She 
was too intent on her purpose to per- 
ceive any change in her mental attitude 
toward him. She was aware of saying 
to herself that everything concerning him 
must be postponed; but beyond that she 
scarcely thought of him at all. Once the 
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interests of the poor women who had 
trusted to her father had been secured, 
she would have time to face the claims 
of this new creditor; but nothing could 
be attempted till the one imperative duty 
was performed. 

Going up the stairs toward her father’s 
room, the sound of voices reassured her. 
Davenant was there still. That was so 
much relief. She was able to collect 
herself, to put on something like her 
habitual air of quiet dignity, before she 
pushed open the door and entered. 

Guion was lying on the couch, with 
the rug thrown over him. Davenant 
stood by the fireplace. He was smoking 
one of Guion’s cigars, which he threw 
into an ash-tray as Olivia came in. 

Conversation stopped abruptly on her 
appearance. She herself walked straight 
to the round table in the middle of the 
room, and for a second or two, which 
seemed much longer in space of time, 
stood silent, the tips of her fingers just 
touching a packet of papers, strapped 
with rubber bands, which she guessed 
that Davenant must have brought. 

“T only want to say,” she began, with 
a kind of panting in her breath—* I only 
want to say, papa, that if... Mr. Dave- 
nant will . . . lend you the money ... 
I shall be . . . I shall be... very glad.” 

Guion said nothing. His eyes, regard- 
ing her aslant, had in them the curious 
receding light she had noticed once be- 
fore. With a convulsive clutching of 
the fingers he pulled the rug up about his 
chin. Davenant stood as he had been 
standing when she came in, his arm rest- 
ing on the mantelpiece. When she looked 
at him, with one hasty glance, she noticed 
that he reddened hotly. ° 

“T’ve changed my mind,” she went on, 
impelled by the silence of the other two 
to say something more. “Ive changed 
my mind. It’s because of papa’s clients 
—the Miss Rodmans and the others— 
that I’ve done it. I couldn’t help it. I 
never thought of them till this afternoon. 
I don’t know why. I’ve been very dense. 
I’ve been cruel. I’ve considered only 
how we—papa and I—could exonerate 
ourselves, if you can call it exoneration. 
’m sorry.” 

“You couldn’t be expected .to think 
of everything at once, Miss Guion,” 
Davenant said, clumsily. 


“T might have been expected to think 
of this; but I didn’t. I suppose it’s what 
you meant when you said that there are 
sides to the question that I didn’t see. 
You said it, too, papa. I wish you had 
spoken more plainly.” 

“We talked it over, Miss Guion. We 
didn’t want to seem to force you. It’s 
the kind of thing that’s better done when 
it’s done of one’s own impulse. We were 
sure you’d come to it. All the same, if 
you hadn’t done it to-day, we’d made up 
our minds to—to suggest it. That’s why 
I took the liberty of bringing these 
things. Those are bonds that you’ve got 
your hand on—and the checks make up 
the sum total.” 

“T’ve been explaining to Davenant,” 
Guion said, in a muffled voice, “that 
things aren’t quite so hopeless as they 
seem. If we ever come into Aunt Vic’s 
money—” 

“But there’s no certainty of that, 
papa.” 

“No certainty, but a good deal of 
probability. She’s always given us to 
understand that the money wouldn’t go 
out of her own family; and there’s prac- 
tically no one left now but you and me. 
And if it should come to us,.there’d be 
more than enough to—to square every- 
thing. You’d do it, dear, wouldn’t you, 
if Aunt Vie were to leave the whole thing 
to you? I think she’s as likely to do that 
as not.” 

“Mr. Davenant must know already 
that I shall give my whole life to trying 
to pay our debt. If there’s anything I 
could sign at once—” 

Davenant moved from the fireside. 
“There’s nothing to sign, Miss Guion,” 
he said, briefly. “The matter is ended 
as far as I’m concerned. Mr. Guion has 
got the money,.and is relieved from his 
most pressing embarrassments. That’s 
all I care about. There’s no reason why 
we should ever speak of it again. If 
you'll excuse me now—” 

He turned toward the couch with his 
hand outstretched, but during the minute 
or two in which Olivia and he had been 
facing each other Guion had drawn the 
rug over his face. Beneath it there was 
a convulsive shaking, from which the 
younger man turned away. With a nod 
of comprehension to Olivia, he tiptoed 
softly from the room. As he did so he 
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could see her kneel beside the couch and 
kiss the hand that lay outside the coverlet. 

She overtook him, however, when he 
was down-stairs, picking up his hat and 
stick from the hall table. 

She stood on the lowest step of the 
stairs, leaning on the low, white pil- 
lar that finished the balustrade. He 
was obliged to pass her on his way to 
the door. The minute was the more 
awkward for him owing to the fact that 
she did not take the initiative in carry- 
ing it off. On the contrary, she made it 
harder by looking at him gravely without 
speaking. 

“Tt’s relief,” he nodding with 
understanding toward the room up-stairs. 
“T’'ve seen men do that before—after 
thev’d been facing some danger or other 
with tremendous pluck.” 

He spoke for the sake of saying some- 
thing, standing before her with his hat 
and stick in his hand, not seeing precise- 
ly how he was to get away. 

“Tt’s a relief to me, too,” she said, 
“You can’t imagine what it’s 
been the last few days—seeing things go 
to pieces like that. Now, I suppose, 
they'll hold together somehow, though it 
ean’t be very well. I dare say you think 
me all wrong—” 

He shook his head. 

“T eouldn’t see any other way. When 
you’ve done wrong as we’ve done it, you’d 
rather be punished. You don’t want to 
go scot-free. It’s something like the kind 
of impulse that made the ascetics sub- 
mit to seourging. But it’s quite possible 
that I shouldn’t have had the courage to 
go through with it—especially if papa 
had broken down. As you said from the 
first, I didn’t see what was truly vital.” 

“T shouldn’t blame myself too much 
for that, Miss Guion. It often happens 
that one only finds the right way by 
making two or three plunges into wrong 
ones.” 

“T)o you think I’ve found it now?” 

There was something wistful in the 
question, and not a little humble, that 
induced him to say with fervor, “I’m 
very sure of it.” 

“And you?” she asked. “Is it the 
right way for you?” 

“Yes; and it’s the first time I’ve ever 
struck it.” 


said, 


simply. 
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She shook her head slowly. “I don’t 
know. I’m a little bewildered. This 
morning everything seemed so clear, and 
now !—I understand,” she went on, “ that 
we shall be taking all you have.” 

“Who told you that?’ he 
sharply. 

“Tt doesn’t matter who told me; but 
it’s very important if we are. Are we?” 

He threw his head back in a way that, 
notwithstanding her preoccupation, she 
couldn’t but admire. “No; because I’ve 
still got my credit. When a man has 
that—” 

“But you’ll have to begin all over 
again, sha’n’t you?” 

“Only as a man who has won one 
battle begins all over again when he 
fights another. It’s nothing but fun 
when you’re fond of war.” 

“Didn’t I do something very rude to 
you—once—a long time ago?” 

The question took him so entirely un- 
awares that, in the slight, involuntary 
movement he made, he seemed to himself 
to stagger backward. He was aware of 
looking blank, while unable to control 
his features to a non-committal expres- 
He had the feeling that minutes 
had gone by before he was able to say: 


asked, 


sion. 


“Tt was of no consequence, Miss 
Guion—” 

“Don’t say that. It was of great 
consequence. Any one can see that— 
now. I was insolent. I knew I had been. 


You must have been perfectly aware of 
it all these years; and—I will say it!— 
I must say it!—you’re taking your re- 
venge—very nobly.” 

He was about to utter something in 
protest, but she turned away abruptly 
and sped up the stairs. On the first land- 
ing she paused for the briefest instant 
and looked down. 


“ Good-by,” she faltered. “I must go 


back to papa. He'll need me. I can’t 
talk any more just now. I’m too bewil- 
dered—about everything. Colonel Ash- 


ley will arrive in a day or two, and after 
T’ve seen him T shall be a little clearer 
as to what I think; and—and then—I 
shall see you again.” 

He continued to stand gazing up the 
stairway long after he had heard her 
close the door of Guion’s room behind 
her. 





The Dollivers’ Old Dears 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


T was the afternoon of a very hot 
Sunday in July. The Dollivers, 
humming through the city and out 

into the green country ways, saw street- 
ears and trains packed to the steps with 
pushing, swaying, perspiring humanity, 
and were more than ever thankful for 
the little touring-car which had been 
Page’s gift to Marjorie a few weeks be- 
fore; and more than ever willing to 
practise the economies its operation en- 
tailed, since through its magic properties 
urban limitations ceased to bind them, 
and the whole wide beautiful country- 
side became their playground. 

“ Marjorie, how much do you really 
love your fellow-man?” whimsically ask- 
ed her husband, slowing up at the point 
of transfer of two surburban trolley lines, 
on each of which a crowded car was 
giving up, not without violent internal 


paroxysms, a half-score of panting, em- 
purpled passengers, who swarmed across 
the road to force their way into the car 
on the other track. 


“Heaps—in the abstract, and at a 
suitable distance,” she dryly returned, 
following his thought. 

“Tn other words, you respect his spirit, 
but your own flesh,” he translated. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t deliberately choose 
to be pressed into a sort of human head- 
cheese with him, if that’s what you mean. 
Not by way of recreation on a holiday, 
at least,” she rejoined. “Of the two, I 
should much prefer to sit on the peak 
of a desert island, eating breadfruit and 
watching for a sail.” 

“You pain me, Marjorie,” he drawled. 
“You pain me deeply. Can it be that 
you’re a snob?” 

“Tt can,” she placidly returned. “ All 
really nice people are,” whereat they both 
laughed, and Page inereased the speed, 
the way being clear again. 

The little automobile darted ahead of 
the following trolley-car, but they had cov- 
ered a comparatively short distance when 
Dolliver stopped abruptly, exclaiming: 


“By George!” 

“What?” asked 
“What is it?” 

“Did you see those two old ladies 
standing by the side of the road?” 

“Yes.” Marjorie twisted in her seat 
beside him to look back at them. “ Why? 
Who are they?” 

“T don’t know who they are, but 
they’re waiting for that car, where there 
isn’t standing-room for a fishing-rod. 
Let’s go back and pick them up. Shall 
we ?” 

“Oh, let’s!” she joyfully echoed. 
“That is—of course—’ She twinkled 
a little, glancing at him askance. 

The Dollivers had long cherished a 
dream of the pleasure they would have 
and give, should they ever own an auto- 
mobile, in sharing it occasionally with 
unknown, chance pedestrians along their 
way, but their only experiment thus far 
had been so disastrous in its consequences 
that Page wrathfully vowed he would 
never repeat it. That incident, briefly 
stated, had been as follows: They had 
seen a shabby old man trudging along 
a hot, dusty road one day, and had car- 
ried him on to his destination. The fol- 
lowing day, in the natural course of 
business, Dolliver had innocently ap- 
proached one Galen Corbin, the wealthy 
and eccentric president of a railroad, in 
an effort to sell him a large amount of 
draught-gear, and had been genuinely 
astonished to recognize in him their 
casual guest of the preceding day. Cor- 
bin, however, had wholly refused to credit 
the disinterestedness of the young man’s 
philanthropy, and had placed his order 
elsewhere, declaring that “Golden-Rule 
Dolliver,” as he dubbed Page, was “ just 
a little too smooth”; whereupon that 
young man had sworn picturesquely, by 
his tribal gods, never again to offer 
succor, support, or transportation to any 
one whose name, age, antecedents, and 
condition of servitude were unfamiliar 
to him. 


his wife, startled. 
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‘T know,” he now said, replying to 


mischievous twinkle, “ but 


Marjorie, 


sweet-looking 


wife’s 


his 
confound it, these are women! 
little old 
crushed to pulp in that 
Wi deliberately 


that. I’m going back.” 


Frail, 
And 


ear 


women. 
they’d be 
in no time. ean't 
abandon them to 
~<a vou're going back, 
she 
Page, you're such a 


to live He 


appreciatively, but said only: 


course you 


J oy-forever,” gloried, with shining 


* Oh, 


person 


eves. satisty 


ing with!” grinned 


“You ask ’em, Marjoricums. I might 
They look shy.” 


the car 


seare “em. 


So, as stopped, Mrs. 
Dolliver leaned out toward the old ladies, 
her the 
they withdrew a 


startled 


pretty 


because 
of 
uninvited 
to 


cordial 
the look 
the 
brings 


manner more 


pace, with 
suspicion which 
speech ot a 
faces. 

“a the 
you let us take you?” she began. 
like to.” 

One otf the 
der, and 


stranger many 


won't 


“We'd 


you're going up road, 


old ladies was short, slen- 
in 
with cut-steel 


erect, and was dressed 
silk 
The other, in black, was tall and 
a little bent, and seemed fragile. They 
elanced at each other uncertainly, and 
then the 
stiffly : 

“ Thank We won’t trouble you. 
The car is coming now.” 

“Yes, it’s but it’s 
packed full,” gently urged 
“We passed it a 
is hardly standing-room in it 
hot 
take 


won’t you?” 


very 
silvery-gray trimmed 


beads. 


smaller one rather 


replied, 
Vou. 


already 
Marjorie. 
and there 
and every- 


coming, 


moment 


ago, 


bodv’s so and and horrid! 


Do let 


ing, 


steamy 
us you wherever you’re go- 
Meanwhile, Page had stepped out from 
his behind the 
standing, cap in hand, holding open the 
of the 
smiling. 


place wheel, and was 


door tonneau and_ hospitably 


“Tt would give us very great pleasure,” 
‘We should hate to 


you in that crowded ear, 


he said, genially. 
think of 
we have 
“ Why—you’re very 
the taller of the two, “ 
but—” 


decisive 


when 
empty seats here.” 
kind,” hesitated 
very thoughtful, 
She and the other exchanged in- 
glances again. “ But isn’t there 
some mistake?” 
‘No, indeed; 
come. How could there be any 
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we truly want you to 
mistake 
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ibout that?” 
very winning. 

‘Oh, I remember!” 
claimed the old lady 
1 relieved tone. 


fability: “I 


Marjorie’s 

suddenly  ex- 
in black, softly, in 
Then, with penitent af- 
do hope you'll pardon my 
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FRAIL, SWEET-LOOKING LITTLE OLD WOMEN 


a little 
getting old 
to tell the 
truth, we don’t see as clearly as we might, 


sister and me if 
at 
absent-minded 


seemed just 
We're 


and 


we 
ungracious first. 
and 
my dear.” As she spoke, she stepped 
toward the automobile, followed by her 
sister, and Marjorie sprang out, exclaim- 
ing : 

“Oh, goody! This is delightful! Now 
I’m going to ask you,” to the taller one, 
who was evidently the elder, “to sit in 
front beside my husband, and your sister 
and I will sit in the tonneau.” 

The young couple solicitously helped 


and 


engine, 


their elderly guests into their seats, 
to crank the 
Marjorie pulled a couple of dust-rugs off 


while Page went 
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the rod. As she turned to shake them 
out, she heard the little old lady in the 
tonneau ask, in a sharp whisper: 

“ Sallie, who are they ?” 

“Mrs. Holden’s friends—don’t you re- 
member? I’ve forgotten 
replied the sister in front 

‘ Nonsense! They 


sister,” the 


their names,” 


brother and 


“ These 


were 
retorted first. two 
are married.” 

“Are they? Well, perhaps they were 
married all the time,” placidly returned 
the other. “ Perhaps we misunderstood. 
We often do. Anyway, they evidently 
know and they are very nice,” she 
concluded. 

“Oh, aren’t darlings?’ mur- 
mured Marjorie to her husband, as he 
took the rugs from her. 

“Perfect old dears,” he whispered. 
“No dregs in this loving-cup, girlie. 
This is the real thing.” 

As about to start, the 
trolley-car whirred past, and the old lady 


us 


the “Vv 


they were 


WHEREVER YOU RE GOING? 


beside Page looked after it with dis- 


inayed eyes. 


“Dear me!” she exclaimed. “ Emily, 
never could have squeezed into that 


ear in the world! 


we 


How terrible for peo- 
ple to be herded together so -especially 


in such weather! And here—why, here 
there is actually a breeze!” 

“Almost too much of a_ breeze,” 
laughed Marjorie, gathering in the ends 
of her long azure veil, which had blown 
across the face of the lady in gray. “I 
beg your pardon! I'll try to keep it in 
order,” an effort, be it said, in which 
she was only partially successful. “I 
can’t bear to tie it up tight under my 
chin in this heat, and it’s attached to my 
bonnet, so I can’t easily take it off.” 
Then, noticing that the other was fuss- 
ing at a refractory glove-button, “ May 
I help you with that? Perhaps I can 
butten it more easily than you.” 

“No, thank you,” said the little gray 
lady, whose manner was still guarded. 
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“There, it’s off! No Don’t 
trouble.” 

“Here it is.” the 
tiny disk as it slipped down over the 
laprobe, and returned it to the 
gray, silk-covered hand held out for it, 


her face lighting charmingly in response 


matter. 
Marjorie caught 


linen 


to the first spontaneous smile the other 
had vielded. 

* Now, shall take 
asked Dolliver, when again they had left 
the trolley-car behind. 

“We were going home,” 
ealled Sallie. 

“And ‘home’ is—?”’ 

‘IT thought 
across the street 


where we you ¢ 


said the one 


knew. We just live 
from the Holdens.” 

“T’m afraid I shall have to ask a little 
more explicit directions than that,” he 
“Ts it Hastings? Or Irving- 
Or Tarrytown ?” 


you 


confessed. 
ton ¢ 
“Why, Dobbs Ferry, of course. Didn’t 


and your wife at Mrs. 
Holden’s the other day ?” 
At this moment the one called Emily, 


who had been conducting investigations 


we meet you 


of her own on the back seat, exclaimed: 

“There, Sallie, what did I tell 
These are not Mrs. Holden’s friends at 
all! They were brother and sister! 
sure they were!” 

“ Then 
but [I’m 
we did 


you? 
I’m 
who—when I’m very sorry, 
afraid I don’t remember where 
meet faltered the 
looking at Page in bewilderment. 


you,” other, 

‘T think we’ve never met before,” he 
told her, gently, “ 
a poor reason for letting you be crushed 
and pushed and stepped on in that street- 
ear, when we 


but that seemed to us 


were going the same way, 
with an empty tonneau behind us.” 

“ Why — that’s kind! Emily, 
isn’t that very kind?” 

“You see,” eagerly broke in Marjorie, 
“we've always said that half the fun of 
owning an 


very 


would be in 
sharing it occasionally with some of the 
nice people who hadn't one, regardless of 
whether or not we knew them socially.” 

“What a beautiful idea!” 
the sister in front. 

“Tt sounds like Socialism,” said the 
little lady beside Marjorie, severely. 
“Are you Socialists?” 

“Oh, merey, no!” laughed 
liver. “We're 


happen to have a new car, and want to 


automobile 


commented 


Mrs. 
people - 


Dol- 


just—just who 


DOLLIVERS’ 


OLD DEARS 


doe 
get all the fun we can out of it, for our- 
selves and othe rs.” 

“It sounds to me like practical Chris- 
tianity a liberal application of the 
Golden Rule,” said the gentle Sallie. 

“Oh, please!” begged Marjorie, laugh- 
but that 

turned his 


ing again, conscious 


Page 
flushed and face. 
“You'll embarrass my husband terribly 
that. Somebody called him 
Golden-Rule Dolliver the other day, and 
he didn’t like it a bit. 


just a kind of 


away 
if you say 


He says this is 


new we've made 


for ourselves, and we hope other people _ 


game 
people like you—are going to enjoy play- 
with us.” 

‘I think there can be little doubt of 
that,” said the lady beside Page. 

“ [Under the circumstances, however, it 
should introduce 
asserted the other, crisply. 
‘Il am Miss Manchester, sister 
is Mrs. Whitney, and we live together 
in Dobbs Ferry. You, I take it, are 
Mrs. Dolliver ?” 

“Yes,” affirmed Marjorie. “ Page 
Dolliver is my husband’s name, and we 
now live in New York, although we are 
really Western people.” 

It transpired that Mrs. Whitney and 
Miss Manchester had been West, 
and the tal’: thereafter was all of Pikes 
Peak and the Grand Cafion, Yellowstone, 
and Yosemite, until, minutes 
later, Page stopped the car before their 
house, a dignified old structure, set back 


ing it 


is high time that we 
ourselves,” 


my 


once 


twenty 


amid smooth lawns and surrounded by 
fine trees. 

Then 
after 
and about her feet: 


Miss 


hasty 


said Manchester, sharply, 


some fumbling in her lap 

“Sallie, have you my purse?” 

“Vour Why, Emily. 
Why should [ have it?” wonderingly re- 
turned her sister. 

“Well, it 
isn’t here!” 


it . 
vone: She 


purse ¢ no, 


but it 
“Tt’s 
with 


isn’t here! I had it 
declared the other. 

regarded TDolliver 
startled eyes. 

“Perhaps it slipped down to the floor 
of the “i you'll 
step Don’t be 
must be 


ear,” he suggested. 
we'll look for it. 
Miss Manchester. It 
here, you know, if you had it.” 

“Tf T had it? Of course I had it,” 
she asserted. “I paid the car-fare going 
You remember that, Sallie, 


out, 
alarmed, 


down. be- 
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cause you said you'd left your purse at 
home.” 
“Yes, I remember 
‘You did have it, 
“What kind of a 
Manchester ?” 
ries ¢ 


just 


that.” said Sallie. 


going down.” 
purse is it, Miss 
questioned Marjorie. 


small, silver-meshed thing 


a coin-purse. I use it for car-fare, 
and carried it in my hand.” 


“Well, it 


cheerfully 


here somewhere,” 
Mrs. Dolliver. Sy 
this time they were all standing about 
the car, had removed and 
shaken dust-rags. Now he begat 
beneath all the 
“Tt’s so easy to overlook one 


must be 
assumed 
and Page 
the 
searching behind and 
cushions. 
of those little chain-purses,” reassuringly 
they 
space. | 


his ‘ because 
small 
always eluding 
fright. We'll 
minute. Page dear, it 
Did the 


continued wife, 


erumple up into such 
and 


me a 


have one, it’s me 


and giving 


find 


must be 


surely 
yours in a 
ther you look in 
pockets ?” 

‘How could it get into a pocket?” he 
asked, but he obediently searched through 
them, while sh« 
watching. 

‘IT do hope you haven’t lost it,” sighed 
Mrs. Whitney. 

‘I don’t 


lost ‘wg 


stepped nearer, eagerly 


could 
Manchester spoke in a 


quite see how I have 
Miss 
eareful undertone, gazing steadily at her 
sister. 

You don’t 
gasping, and turned 
the 


How can you!” 


“Oh, my dear! mean—!” 
the elder whispered, 
an agitated glance upon unheeding 


Dollivers. “ Oh—FEmily! 


‘*Sh!” warned the little gray lady. 


right, it 
to say anything def- 


‘If we 
won't be 
inite. l 
licity.” 
“ But 
ple!” 
“They do seem nice,” admitted Emily, 
‘but you tell. I see Dick 
Holden I’m tell 
him.” 
“Oh 


manage it probably 


necessary 


hope we may be spared 


pub- 


Emily, they’re such nice peo- 


never 
the re. 


ean 
going to 


over 


no, not Dick!” whispered the 
other, in a flutter. “You wouldn’t do 
that. Emily! Not vet! Do wait!” But 
Miss Manchester, seizing a moment when 
the the Dollivers were 


turned, beckoned imperatively to a young 


backs of busy 
man lounging on the veranda of a house 


across the way. “ Perhaps you dropped 
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Mrs. Whitney was 


urging, and began an anxious scrutiny 


it as you got out,” 
of the ground around the ear. 
“ Good ealled 
man, as he approached. 
matter, Miss Emily / 
‘| hope you ean,” 


her 


afternoon,” the young 
mn Anything the 
Can I help?” 

replied, dis- 
imploring 


she 
regarding sister’s 
and ‘slight 


purse is 


glance 

her 
tone made both Page and Marjorie turn 
sharply toward her, but she was looking 
at the clean-cut, steady- 
eyed fellow of thirty or thereabout. 

“ Missing!” 
ihe Dollive rs. 


deprecating gesture. 


missing.” Something in 


new-comer a 


he repeated, glancing at 


‘You mean you’ve lost 
it 2” 


‘Y-yes, I seem to have lost it 
[ don’t see how ] 
ean’t be found 


do?” 


though 
Anyway, it 
what shall I 


could. 
now, and 
“Well, I should say seurry back wher- 
look for it,” he 
recommended. “ Been motoring?” 

“N-no—” began Miss Manchester, but 
her sister interrupted. 

“Yes. That is 
on our way 
were 


ever you’ve been and 


We were 
Harriet’s, 
tre lley-ea r, 


not exactly. 
home 
for 


and 
when 


from 
the 
these young people came along and very 
kindly offered to Let 
me present you. Mr. Dol- 
neighbor, 


waiting 


bring us home. 

Mrs. Dolliver 
liver—this is friend and 
Mr. Holden.” 

‘Glad to meet you, Mr. Dolliver,” said 
the young man, cordially shaking hands 
with Page, after bowing to Marjorie. 

“Mr. Holden is also 
sheriff,” mentioned Miss Manchester, in 
a easual tone, and again both Page and 
Marjorie looked sharply at her and then 
at each other. 


our 


our deputy 


Holden, too, threw her a 
puzzled glance, which developed a twin- 
kle as he turned it upon the Dollivers, 
though he was obviously embarrassed. 
born great, some achieve 
flushing and 
laughing a little, but Mrs. Whitney flut- 
tered anxiously the 
again. 

“My sister and I are very proud of 
Mr. Holden’s office,” she explained. “ In 
this politicians, 
one rarely finds a gentleman who stands 
ready to do his duty and bear his share 
of the civie responsibility.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Whitney,” 


*“*Some are 
greatness,” he began, 


into conversation 


day of saloon-keeping 


come, remon- 























Holden. red 
bad as all 


bovs thought 


laughing, “ it 
Some of the 


rather a ji ike 


and 
that! 
it would be 


strated 
isn’t as 
to have me deputy,” he 
and I didn’t 
as I was expected to do. 
officially. 
The duties of my exalted position thus 


appointed a 

added, turning to Dolliver, “ 
refuse the office, 
So [T’m 


sort ot an accident. 


far have been conspicuously few, how- 
’'m getting half the 
out of it that you might think.” 

“Don’t be discouraged, Dick,” dryly 
Miss Manchester. “ You may be 
called upon sooner than you anticipate.” 

“Tt was at the Holdens’ that we 
thought we had met you, know,” 
Mrs. Whitney here made haste to remind 
Marjorie. 

“ At our house?” puzzled her neighbor. 


ever, and not fun 


adv ised 


you 
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‘Yes. 
had met 
before at all,” Miss 
plained, regarding him steadily. 

“Oh?” Again he 


1 
couple a 


later that we 
Mrs. Dolliver 
Manchester ex- 


learned 


Mr. and 


But we 


never 


the 
scrutinizing 


turned upon 


young perplexed, 
elanee, which ended in a smile. “TI see. 


You have 


“Even now we seem to have achieved 


never met them before, either.” 


that honor through a misapprehension,” 
“We 


these ladies waiting for the ear, 


whimsieally explained Page. saw 
and as 
we had just passed it and knew it to be 


crammed full already, and we had plenty 


of room, we asked them to come on with 


us. 

“And Sallie immediately jumped to 
that they those 
young people whom we met at your house 


the conelusion were 














last week. I told her those two were 
brother and sister,” said Emily, “ but 
she was quite positive.” 

* Anyway, it was simply the more kind 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dolliver, since they 
didn’t know us,” persisted Mrs. Whitney. 
Little red spots were burning in her 
withered cheeks and her speech was quick 
and nervous. “ They said it was a new 
kind of game they had made for them- 
selves—sharing their car with people 
even perfect strangers like us—whom 
they might help. Isn’t that a beautiful 
idea, Richard ?” 

“ Well, certainly it’s an ingenious way 
of enlarging one’s experience,” he re- 
turned, dryly. “ Faithfully put into 
practice, 1 should say that idea might 
be productive of many interesting com- 
plications.” 

“You're quite right about that,” af- 
firmed Dolliver, with a dubious little 
smile. “It has been.” Holden’s keen, 
quiet glance touched him for a moment, 
and then swept the others of the group. 

“ But what about the purse?” he asked. 
“Where does that come in?” 

“Tt comes in right there,” said Miss 
Manchester. “We accepted the very 
thoughtful invitation of these young 
people, still supposing them to be your 
friends, Dick, and they brought us home.” 

* Directly ?” 

“Directly. And when we got here—I 
eouldn’t find my purse.” 

“Sure you had it?” 

“Why, of course I had it!” she in- 
dignantly returned. “ Haven’t I told you 
that I paid the car-fare?” 

“ Coming back ?” 

“ N-no—but I intended to pay it com- 
ing back. Sallie had no money with her.” 

“Then isn’t it possible that you didn’t 
have the purse, after all? That you left 
it down at Harriet’s?” he suggested. 

“Certainly not. I never leave my 
things about,” she replied, somewhat 
eurtly. “Certainly not. Absurd!” 

“ Now, Emily, perhaps you did,” hope- 
fully ventured Mrs. Whitney. “ Why not 
telephone—” 

“T’m perfectly certain I did not,” in- 
terrupted her sister, fixedly regarding 
Holden, who met her gaze with a ques- 
tioning glance, which he almost imme- 
diately averted. “I had the purse in my 
hand when I entered that automobile.” 
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“ Then, unless you have it still, it must 
be in the tonneau. I’m going to look my- 
self,” said Marjorie, stepping into the ear. 

“Was there much in it?” asked 
Holden. 

“Not much money,” slowly replied 
Miss Manchester, “ but there were three 
diamond rings.” 

“Emily! Grandmother’s rings!” cried 
her sister, distressfully. 

‘I took them off, because they wear 
holes in a silk glove, and dropped them 
into my purse—and I can’t lose them, 
vou know. They must—we must find 
them.” 

“We'll find them, .Miss Manchester,” 
said Dolliver, in a determined tone meant 
to be reassuring; but Holden, whose faee 
was beginning to set in grave lines, in- 
stantly bent upon him a more searching 
glance. “We'll find them, if we have 
to hunt all night. Now, tell us, if you 
can, just when you remember actually 
having the purse last. You are positive 
vou had it when you entered the car?” 

“ Absolutely. remember 
looking into it, while we were waiting 
for the trolley, to see whether I had the 
exact change.” 

“Tf you had seen that trolley - car, 
Richard, you would realize from what 
these delightful young people saved us,” 
interpolated Mrs. Whitney, with trem- 
ulous haste. “It was packed! We are 
so grateful—” 

“That’s when it was! 


Because I 


” 


triumphantly 
announced Miss Emily. “TI had it then, 
hecause just after that car passed us one 
of my glove-buttons came off, and I 
dropped it into my purse. You must re- 
member that?” She turned sharply to- 
ward Mrs. Dolliver, the others followed 
her example, and then all stood staring, 
startled by Marjorie’s appearance. 

She was standing in the tonneau, both 
hands clutching the long, full folds of 
her veil together below an ashen face, 
and in her eyes an expression curiously 
resembling fear. In response to Miss 
Manchester’s question she nodded mute- 
ly. Then, as they waited for further 
reply, she said, with apparent difficulty: 

“Yes. I remember. You did have it 
—then.” 

“Then where is it now?” demanded 
the spinster. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Marjorie, 
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| CAN'T LOSE THEM YOL 


“Do I under- 
asking—me—where 


her voice shaking a little. 
stand that 
your purse 

‘You misinterpret Miss Manchester, 
dear,” Dolliver told her, steadily. “She 
is, naturally, disturbed over the loss of 
her purse and her rings, but she under- 
stands perfectly,” with a level glance at 


you are 


- 9? 


the lady in question, “ that we are quite as 


desirous of finding them as she can be.” 

Miss Manchester murmured something 
non-committal, Holden transferred his 
keen gaze from Marjorie to her husband 
and back again to her agitated face, and 
Mrs. Whitney hastened to reiterate her 
belief that her sister had dropped the 
purse on the ground as she got out of 
the car, and to urge everybody to look 
for it there. 

“Nonsense! Don’t be absurd, Sallie,” 
“T hadn’t 
stirred from my seat when I missed it.” 
Nevertheless, Holden and Mrs. Whitney 
began another of the 
around the car. 

“Don’t worry, dear,” Page quietly said 
to Marjorie. “It has just slipped out 
of sight somewhere. We'll find it pres- 
ently.” 


counseled the younger sister. 


search ground 


KNOW—WE MUST FIND THEM 


“ ¢ yf 
clearly. 
least. 


course we'll find it,” she replied, 
“T’m not worried—not in the 
Why should I be? I’m only 
But although her color present- 
ly returned with feverish brightness, she 
still clutched the veil in tense, 
nervous fist, and there was in her roving 


aes 
one 
eves an unnatural gleam. Page watched 
her openly, with anxious sympathy, Miss 
Manchester »yed both of them sharply 
now and then, and Holden stole specula- 
tive, troubled glances at them all. Mean- 
while the fruitless search went on. 

‘You I suppose you haven’t 
a pocket?” tentatively suggested Holden. 

“A pocket? Certainly not! No 
properly dressed woman has anything as 
sensible as a pocket in these ridiculous 
days, at my age,” tartly 
turned Miss Manchester. 

“Could it have been dropped out of 
the car in any way?” 

“My dear Richard! Even if I had 
kept it in my hand, I do not ordinarily 
fling my arms about, and a silver-meshed 
purse, though it is light, is certainly not 
elastic, so it couldn’t well have bounced 
out of my lap and over the side on a 
perfectly smooth road.” 


haven't 


even re- 
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a suppose not,” dejectedly ad- 
mitted Holden. ‘Still, it 
to be here, so suppose we 


doesn’t seem 
back over 


Mr. 


run 
the road and see if we ean find it. 
Dolliver will take us, I’m sure.” 

“ Gladly,” said Page. 

“Don’t be absurd, Dick!” Miss 
chester was growing impatient. “I 
had the hand 
that could 
possibly have jumped overboard by itself, 
and | before I got out of the 
here. Therefore, it 


Man- 
tell 
purse in after 


you | my 


I entered automobile, it not 


missed it 


ear must be here 
found.” 


“ What 


somewhere, and it—must—be 


‘Very well,” he acquiesced. 
do you suggest ?” 


“ l see 


other 


nothing for it but to make an- 


and more thorough — search.” 
Again she met his glance with steady and 
significant eyes. 

“Page, | 
car over to 


Holden,” said 


beneath its 


suggest that we turn the 
Miss Manchester and Mr. 
Marjorie, her tone hard 
“ Thus 


the hunting, 


lightness. far we 
have done most of 
have failed. 
successful. 


Miss 


matters 


Mr Holden 
Manchester superintend 
the front I'll abdi- 
She stepped out of the tonneau 
nodded to Holden. “ Will 
if you can find it? We may have missed 
it, after all.” 

They were looking at her, her husband 


ean 
and ean 
from seat. 
cate.” 


and you see 


with startled wonder in his eyes and a 
little pucker his brows, Mrs. 
Whitney hopefully, Miss Manchester sus- 
Holden keenly, his 
When he turned to 
met his glance with clear, 


between 
piciously, and face 
now very stern. 
Dolliver, Page 
steady eves. 

“Will you try?” he invited. “ Perhaps 
we'd all be better satisfied.” 

“Thank you,” said the deputy sheriff, 
and stepped into the tonneau. 

“Page, help Miss Manchester into the 
front Marjorie, in the 
same hard, bright tone. “ She sat in the 
her to watch that 
search and be perfectly convinced that 
her purse is not there.” Steadily smiling, 
she took the arm of the little gray lady, 
who stood beside her on the sidewalk, and 
piloted her around the ear, where Dolliver 
them. He noticed that the linen 
rugs had been tossed in a heap on the 
floor, and the spinster stood a moment 


seat,” cont inued 


tonneau, and I want 


met 


MONTHLY 


and we 
Perhaps they will be more 
search it, 


MAGAZINE 


on the step, Marjorie still supporting her 
elbow, while he in and pulled 
out of Then 
lished herself in the seat her sister had 
and Holden, with a 
satirical and expectant smile, as he made 
a very thorough and elaborate search of 
the tonneau. 

Meanwhile Marjorie withdrew to the 
sidewalk, at a little distance, where she 
leaned regarding the 
couple in the car with bright, mocking 
As soon as possible her husband 
joined her. 

“ Don’t, 
“Don’t let 
this. 


reached 


them her way. she estab- 


occupied watched 


against a tree, 


eves, 


dear,” he urged, 


yourself 


gently. 
get nervous over 
It’s bound to come out all right.” 

“ Nervous!” hard 
little laugh. “ Page, you know perfectly 
well what that woman thinks!” 

“ Dear girl, she doesn’t think,” he 
humorously. 


she echoed, with a 


said, 
“She jumps at conclusions. 
And when we find her purse, as we shall 
presently—for she’s perfectly right in 
saying that it must be here somewhere— 
she’s going to fee! so much worse about 
this than you do that you'll be 
sorry for her.” 

“ Sorry for her? Not I!” seoffed his wife. 

“Yes, you will. 
the 
saw. 


now 


She’s going to have 
worst attack of 
Just wait a 


girlie, keep em 0] t 


remorse ever 
little—and keep cool, 
It isn’t going to help 
matters a bit if vou lose your head and 
put yourself in a false light, you know.” 

She squared her shoulders and looked 
away for a moment before she asked, in 
pinched tones: 


you 


“Do you expect me to take a humorous 
view of it when they finish with the ear, 
and—and search me?” 

“ They 
quietly. 
ment. 


won’t search you,” he said, 
“Don’t think of that for a mo- 
They dear. 


. 


won’t search you, 


Just keep your balance a little longer 
“Tl try,” she replied, after another 
“T’ll—try, Page. 
If you talk to 


blank stare into space. 
But you must go away. 
me, I—TI shall ery.” 

“All right.” He smiled at her, and 
turned back to the car at once, and Mrs. 
Whitney, seeing Marjorie standing apart 
and alone, quickly joined her. 

At that moment Holden stood up in 
the tonneau, having gone through the 
last pocket, and looked from one to the 
other of the group, shaking his head. 
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OLD DEARS 
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his search of the ton- 
neau. “ How could it 
be here ¢ l back 
there, Dol- 
liver. waste 


sat 
with Mrs. 

Why 
time ?” 

‘I prefer to make 
sure,” he quietly per- 
sisted, holding up his 
hand to 
* Will 
stopped 
ently staring 
feet for a 
ejaculated, 


George r 


her. 
He 
appar- 
at 
moment, 
“By 


began 


assist 
you 
short, 
her 


and 
to laugh. 

“What? What is 
it? Have you found 
it ?” they all cried. 

‘ Ladies,” he turned 
a quizzical face to 
Mrs. Whitney and 
Marjorie, both of 
whom were approach- 
ing, the elder woman 
hastily and Mrs. Dol- 
liver more slowly, “ is 
it—I ask in all 
mility, for these 
mysteries 


hu- 
are 
no man 
fathom ” his 
eyes were all atwinkle 


may 








REGARDING THE COUPLE IN THE CAR WITH BRIGHT, 


to 
not 


then, 
It’s 


he said: 
“You see. 


not here,” 
Manchester : 


“ It’s 
Miss 
here.” 

“Tt’s somewhere,” she returned, grim- 
ly. “I insist that it shall be found.’ 

“What do you wish me to do now?” 
he asked. 
the search.” For an in- 
stant their glances met, his questioning 
and hers determined. “Continue until 
you find it.” 

“You 

“T rely upon you.” 

“Very well.” He stepped out of the 
tonneau. “I think no one has examined 
the front part of the car. If you will 
change places with me, Ill look there 
next.” 

“ Ridiculous,” she protested, still half 
kneeling in the front seat, her hands 
on its back, as she had been throughout 

Vor. CXXIV.—No. 742.—70 


“ Continue 


mean— ¢ 


again—‘“but is it 
the custom to 
use to 
of This is 
He lifted the narrow 
fell at Miss Man- 
her belt almost to 
the hem ot her dress, and there, depend- 
from the fringe of cut-steel beads 
with which it was finished, hung the ob- 
ject of their search, quite inconspicuous 


MOCKING EYES . 
now 


silver purses 
the 
a sash, isn’t 
strip of silk 
chester’s side, 


ends 
it ?” 


which 


decorate sashes ? 


from 


ing 


against the silvery tones of her gown. 

“Why! Why!” Miss Manchester 
stared at her feet and sank into the seat 
again, holding the little purse in her 
hand. “I—why, how—the end of that 
must have in my lap, and 
when I put the button away I must have 
closed my purse on a thread or two of 
the fringe. Oh, my dear!” remorsefully 
to Marjorie. “I’m so sorry! IT’m 
sorry to have given you and your hus- 
band all this trouble and anxiety. Can 
you ever forgive me?” 


sash been 


80 
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“Pray don’t speak of it.” Marjorie 
inclined her head slightly, with a chill 
little smile. “It is the greatest relief 
to us that you have at last found your 
purse.” 

“And caught in your own sash! Oh, 
Iimily!” softly exclaimed Mrs. Whitney. 

“ And I trust you will find its contents 
quite undisturbed,” continued Marjorie. 
“ Perhaps you had better make sure.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Dolliver, please!” begged 
Miss Manchester. “And you won’t 
you can’t go now! You will at least 
come in and let us give you a cup of 
tea? Mr. Dolliver, you will? Do help 
me persuade her!” 

“ Yes, at least for a cup of tea,” echoed 
Mrs. Whitney, urgently. 

Page looked at his wife, who replied 
that it would be quite impossible, since 
they had promised to take tea with 
friends several miles farther on, and were 
already late. Her only suggestion of 
warmth was in her farewell to gentle 
Mrs. Whitney, and promptly, the men 
having exchanged cards, she and Page 
got away. 

Dolliver turned to his wife with a 
chuckle. “This is a great game we’ve 
invented, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, Page—Page! Wasn’t it awful?” 
she gasped. “The idea of that woman 
supposing —-the idea of her daring to 
think !? Sudden sobs choked her. 

“ Dearie, can’t you see that it was a 
perfectly natural suspicion under the 
he asked, gently. “It 
did look queer for a while—especially 
you,” he added, with another irrepressible 
chuckle. “ Now that it’s all over, I don’t 
mind telling you that you were the very 
pieture of guilt.” 

™ Page, I 

“Oh, J understood,” he assured her. 
‘IT knew you were just startled and 
angrv—and a little frightened. But if 
I’d been that deputy sheriff, and a total 
stranger to you, I’d have been dead sure 
that you had that purse.” 

“ Page,” she swept the veil aside again, 


circumstances ?” 


” 


ind both face and tone were tragical, 
“T did have it!” 

“ What?” 

‘IT did have the purse. She didn’t 
close it on her steel fringe at all, but 
on a fold of my veil.” She jerked out 
the words between sobs. 














*‘ But—why didn’t you say so?” 
Because I didn’t discover it—the veil 
is long and full—-I never knew the thing 
was there until after that sheriff person 
appeared on the scene, and then—well, 
you see what they’d have thought’ then 
if I had produced the purse and told 
this improbable tale about just having 
found it hanging from my veil. They 
never would have believed I didn’t give 
it up rather than have him find it!” 

“But how, in the name of all that’s 
black-magical, how did it come on the 
end of her sash, then ?”’ 

“T had to do something with it,’ 
sobbed Marjorie. “She meant to have 
me searched ves, she did, too, Page! 
She suspected me from the very first! 
Then I saw the sash—and I made up my 


mind that if that purse was found on 
anybody, it would be on her! Horrid, 
suspicious old thing! That’s the reason 
I made them search the tonneau. I knew 
it looked queer. I ealled you—but real- 
ly I helped her into the ear-—and I took 
good care to be on the sash side! I knew 
there’d be some chance—and while she 
waited, on the step, for you to get those 
rugs out of the way, I—I did it!” 

“Well, by gad!” ejaculated her hus- 
band. “Suppose somebody had caught 
you at it? What then?” 

“But they didn’t,” she submitted, a 
smile gleaming through her tears. “ You 
were quite right about one thing, though, 
dear. We won’t play this automobile 
game any more. Never, never again!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” parleyed Dolliver. 
“Tt’s not such a bad game. To be sure, 
Miss Emily was—Miss Emily, and you 
don’t see the humorous side of her yet—” 

“ Humorous!” 

“ But that Holden chap is a good sort, 
and as for Mrs. Whitney, she’s a perfect 
old duck !” 

“ Y-yves, she’s a dear,” Marjorie granted. 

“Well, then? Besides, that street-car 
was no place for two old women, and we 
did save them that. It’s not such a bad 
game, now, is it, dearest? Let’s play it 
some more—with discretion. Shall we?” 

“Oh. Page,” she sighed, still half sob- 
bing, tucking her hand under his arm, 
“vou’re such a blessed, big, comforting. 
understanding sort of person to play with! 
After all, nothing else matters very 
much, does it?” 
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Mrs. 


Greenhow* 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE BEYMER 


HESE pages record the story of 

the woman who cast a pebble into 

the sea of cireumstance—a _ pebble 
from whose widening ripples there rose 
a mighty wave, on whose crest the Con- 
federate States of America were borne 
through four years of civil war. 

Rose O’ Neal Greenhow gave to General 
Beauregard information which enabled 
him to concentrate the widely scattered 
Confederate forces in time to meet 
McDowell on the field of Manassas, and 
there, with General Johnson, to win for 
the South the all-important battle of 
Bull Run. 

Mrs. Greenhow’s cipher despatch—nine 
words on a scrap of paper—set in motion 
the reinforcements which arrived at the 
height of the battle and turned it against 
the North. But for the part she played 
in the Confederate victory Rose O’ Neal 
Greenhow paid a heavy price. 

During the Buchanan administration 
Mrs. Greenhow was one of the leaders 
of Washington society. She was a South- 
erner by birth, but a resident of Wash- 
ington from her girlhood; a_ widow, 
beautiful, accomplished, wealthy, and 
noted for her wit and her foreeful per- 
sonality. Her home was the rendezvous 
of those prominent in official life in 
Washington —the “court circle,” had 
America been a monarchy. She was per- 
sonally acquainted with all the leading 
men of the country, many of whom had 
partaken of her hospitality. President 
Buchanan was a close personal friend; 
a friend, too, was William H. Seward, 
then Senator from New York; her niece, 
a granddaughter of Dolly Madison, was 
the wife of Stephen A. Douglas. It was 
in such company that she watched with 
burning interest the war clouds grow 


*To Mrs. Richard Price, Recording 
Secretary of Cape Fear Chapter Three, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, at 
Wilmington, North Carolina, acknowledg 
ment is made for her courtesy in permitting 
the use of data relating to Mrs. Greenhow. 


and darken over Charleston Harbor, then 
burst into the four years’ storm; she 
never saw it end. 

Among her guests at this time was 
Colonel Thomas Jordan, who, before 
leaving Washington to accept the ap- 
pointment of Adjutant-General of the 
Confederate army at Manassas, broached 
io Mrs. Greenhow the subject of a secret 
military correspondence. What would 
she do to aid the Confederacy? he asked 
her. Ah, what would she not do! Then 
he told her how some one in Washington 
was needed by the South; of the im- 
portance of the work which might be 
done, and her own especial fitness for 
the task. And that night before he left 
the house he gave her a cipher code, and 
arranged that her despatches to him 
were to be addressed to “ Thomas John 
Rayford.” 

And so he erossed the river into Vir- 
ginia and left her, in the Federal capital, 
armed with the glittering shield, “ Justi- 
fied by military necessity,” and the two- 
edged sword, “ All’s fair in love and war”; 

left her, his agent, to gather in her 
own way information from the enemy, 
her former friends, where and from whom 
she would. 

It was in April, 61, that she took up 
her work; in November, Allan Pinkerton, 
head of the Federal Secret Service, made 
to the War Department a report in which 
he said—in the vehement language of a 
partisanship as intense as Mrs. Green- 
how’s own: 


It was a fact too notorious to need recit- 
ing here, that for months ... Mrs. Green- 
how was actively and to a great extent 
openly engaged in giving aid and comfort, 
sympathy and information; ... her house 
was the rendezvous for the most violent 
nemies of the government, ... where they 
were furnished with every possible informa- 
tion to be obtained by the untiring energies 
f this wery remarkable woman; .. . that 
since the commencement ‘of this rebellion 
this woman, from her long residence at the 
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capital, her superior education, her uncom 


mon social powers, her very extensive ac- 


quaintance 
with, 


among, and her active 
the 
nation, has possessed an almost superhuman 
all of which she has most wickedly 
used to the 


whoever 


associa- 
tion leading politicians of this 
power, 
destroy 


use of 


government. . She 


whatever she 
effect 
used her 
the officers of the 
of whom she has robbed of 
patriotic hearts and transformed them into 
sympathizers with the the 
country. She had her and in- 
sidious agents in all parts of this city and 
scattered 

She 


has made and 


could as mediums to into 


unholy 


carry 
. She 


her 
purposes. has not 


powers In vain among 


army, not a few 
enemies of 


secret 


over a 
had 


various 


extent of 
numbers, 


large country. 
alphabets, 


other 


ciphers, 
and 
holding 


not 
intercourse. . 


mentioned ways of 
. . Statistical facts 
were thus obtained and forwarded that could 
have been found nowhere but in the national 
archives, thus leading me to the conclusion 
that such evidence must have been obtained 
from employees and agents in the various 
departments of the government. 


[hus she worked throughout the open- 
ing days of the war. Washington lay 
ringed about with camps of new-formed 
regiments, drilling feverishly. Already 
the press and publie had raised the ery, 
“On to Richmond.” When would they 
start? Where would they first strike? 
It was on those two points that the Con- 
federate plan of campaign hinged. It 
was Mrs. Greenhow who 
formation. To General 
where he 


the in- 
Jeauregard at 
anxiously awaited 
tidings of the Federal advance, there 
came about the 10th of July the first 
message from Mrs. Greenhow. The mes- 
sage told of the intended advance of the 
enemy across the Potomac and on to 
Manassas via Fairfax Court-house and 
Centreville. It brought into the 
Confederate by a young lady of 
Washington, Miss Duval, who, disguised 
as a market-girl, carried the message to 
a house near Fairfax Court-house, 
cupied by the wife and daughters (South- 
ern born) of an officer in the Federal 
army. General Beauregard at once com- 


gave 


Manassas, 


was 
lines 


oc- 


menced his preparations for receiving the 
attack, and sent one of his aides to 
President Davis to communicate the in- 
formation and to the immediate 
concentration of seattered Con- 
federate forces. 

But still the Federal start was delayed, 


urge 
the 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


and the precise date was as indefinite 
as ever. It was during this period of 
uncertainty that G. Donellan, who, be- 
fore joining the Confederates, had been 
a clerk in the Department of the Interior, 
volunteered to return to Washington for 
information. He was armed with the 
two “Trust Bearer” in Colonel 
Jordan’s cipher, and was sent across the 
Potomac with instructions to report to 
Mrs. Greenhow. He arrived at the very 
moment that most mes- 
senger. Hastily writing in cipher her 
all-important despatch, “ Order issued for 
McDowell to move on Manassas to-night,” 
she gave it to Donellan, who was taken 
by her agents in a buggy, with relays of 
down the the 
Potomac to a Dumfries, 
where he ferried Cavalry 
delivered the despatch into 
General Beauregard’s hands that night, 
July 16th. 

And the 


words 


she needed a 


horses, shore of 
near 


across. 


eastern 
ferry 
was 
couriers 


Greenhow’s 
the state- 
copy of the 
Allan Pinkerton 
when he said that sho 
“had not used her powers in vain among 
the officers of the army.” 
At midday of the 17th 
Colonel Jordan’s reply: 


source of Mrs. 
information? She has made 
ment that she “ received a 
order to McDowell.” 


was not wrong 


there came 


Yours 
night. 


was received at eight o’clock at 
Let them we are ready for 
them. We rely upon you for precise infor- 
mation. Be particular as to description and 
destination of forces, quantity of artillery, 
ete. 


come ; 


She was ready with fresh information, 


and the 
the news 


messenger was sent back with 
that the Federals intended to 
cut the Manassas Gap Railroad to pre- 
vent Johnson, at Winchester, from re- 
inforeing Beauregard. After that there 
was nothing to be done but await the 
result of the inevitable battle. She had 
done her best. What that best was worth 
she learned when she received from Colo- 
nel Jordan the treasured message: 


Our President and our General direct me 
to thank you. We rely upon you for further 
information. The Confederacy owes you a 
debt. 


When the details of the battle became 
known, and she learned how the last of 
Johnson’s 8,500 men (marched to Gen- 


























MRS. 


eral Beauregard’s aid because of her 
despatches ) had arrived at three o'clock 
on the day of the battle and had turned 
the wavering Federal army into a mob of 
panic-stricken fugitives, she felt that the 
“ Confederacy owed her a debt,” indeed. 
In the days immediately following 
Bull Run it seemed to the Confederate 
sympathizers in 
the city that their 
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plans which the rebels lat ly left behind them 
in their hasty flight from Fairfax Court 
house, and we are at liberty to guess 
how Beauregard was so minutely informed 
of this advance, and of our plan of attack on 
his lines, as to be ready to meet it at every 
salient point with overwhelming numbers. 


Poor Mrs. Greenhow—from the very 
first doomed to 
disaster. Her 





victorious army 
had only to march 
into Washington 
to take it. “ Ev- 
erything about the 
national Capitol 
betokened the pan 
ic of the Admin 
istration,” Mrs. 
Greenhow wrote. 
‘Preparations 
were made for 
the expected at 
tack, and signals 
were arranged to 
give the alarm. 

I went round 
with the principal 
officer in charge 
of this duty, and 
took advantage of 
the situation. ... 








maps and _ plans 
(if these, indeed, 
were hers) were 
allowed to fall 
into the enemy’s 
hands; despatches 
were sent to her 
by an ill - chosen 
messenger, who, 
too late, was dis- 
covered to be a 
Spy for the Fed- 
eral War Depart- 
ment; her very 
cipher code, given 
her by Colonel 
Jordan, proved to 
be an amateurish 
affair that was 
readily deciphered 
by the Federal 
War Office. She 








Our gallant 


never had a 


Beauregard would Airs. GREENHOW AND HER DAUGHTER chance to escape 


have found him From a War-tit 
self right ably 

seconded by the 

rebels in Washington had he deemed it 
expedient to advance on the city. A 
part of the plan was to have cut the 
telegraph wires connecting with the va- 
rious military positions with the War 
Department, to make prisoners of Me- 
Clellan and several others, thereby 
creating still greater confusion in the 
first moments of panic. Measures had 
also been taken to spike the guns in 
Fort Coreoran, Fort Ellsworth, and other 
important points, accurate drawings of 
which had been furnished to our com- 
Doubtless it 
was these same drawings concerning 
which the New York Herald commented 


editorially a month later: 


manding officer by me.” 


. We have in this little matter [ Mrs. 
Greenhow’s arrest] a clue to the mystery 
of those important government maps and 


e Photograph detection. Con- 
cerning the ci- 
pher, Colonel Jor- 
dan wrote to Confederate Secretary of 
War Judah P. Benjamin, October, ’61 
(the letter was found in the archives of 
Richmond four years later): “This eci- 
pher I arranged last April. 
tirst attempt and hastily devised it may 
be deciphered by any expert, as I found 
after use of it for a time. . . . That does 
not matter as of course I used it with 
but the lady, and with her it has served 
our purpose... .” It had, indeed, served 
their purpose, but in serving it had 
brought imprisonment and ruin to the 
woman. 

When the War Department began to 
shake itself free from the staggering 
burden placed upon it by the rout at 
Bull Run, almost its first step was to 
seek out the source of ‘the steady and 
swift-flowing stream of information to 
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Richmond. 





Suspicion at once fell upon 
Mrs. Greenhow. Many expressed their 
secession sentiments as openly as did she, 
but there was none other who possessed 
her opportunities for obtaining Federal 
secrets. Federal ofticers and officials con- 
tinued their pleasant social relations with 
her, and she was believed by the War 
Office to be influencing some of these. 
Thomas A. Scott, Assistant Secretary of 
War, sent for Allan Pinkerton and in- 
structed him to place Mrs. Greenhow 
under surveillance; her house was to be 
constantiy watched, as well as all visitors 
from the moment they were seen to enter 
or to leave it, and, should any of these 
visitors later attempt to go South, they 
were immediately to be arrested. The 
watch on the house continued for some 
days; many prominent gentlemen called 

men whose loyalty was above question. 
Then on the night of August 22d, while 
Pinkerton and several of his men watched 
during a hard storm, an officer of the 
Federal army entered the house. Pinker- 
ton removed his shoes and stood on the 
shoulders of one of his men that he 
might watch and listen at a crack in the 
shutters. When the officer left the house 
he was followed by Pinkerton (still in 
his stocking feet) and one of his de- 
tectives. Turning suddenly, the officer 
discovered that he was being followed; 
he broke into a run, and the three of 
them raced through the deserted, rain- 
swept streets straight to the door of a 
station of the Provost - Marshal. The 
pursued had maintained his lead and 
reached the station first; he was its 
commanding officer, and instantly turned 
out the guard. Allan Pinkerton and his 
agent suddenly found that the quarry 
had bagged the hunters. 

The angry officer refused to send word 
for them to Secretary Scott, to General 
McClellan, to the Provost-Marshal—to 
any one! He clapped them into the 
guard-house—“ a most filthy and uncom- 
fortable place”—and left them there, 
wet and bedraggled, among the crowd of 
drunken soldiers and common prisoners 
of the streets. In the morning, when the 
guard was relieved, one of them, whom 
Pinkerton had bribed, carried a message 
to Secretary Scott, by whom they were 
at once set free. In his report Allan 
Pinkerton says: 
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. . The officer then [immediately after 
Pinkerton was put under arrest] went up- 
stairs while | halted and looked at my 
watch. Said officer returned in twenty min 
utes with a revolver in his hand, saying that 
he went up-stairs on purpose to get the re- 
volver. The inquiry arises, was it for that 
purpose he stayed thus, or for the more 
probable one of hiding or destroying: the 
evidence of his guilt obtained of Mrs. Green- 
how or furnished to her? .. . 


his report goes no further into the 
charge, but that very day, August 23d, 
within a few hours of his release, Allan 
Pinkerton placed Mrs. Greenhow under 
arrest as a spy. 

Of the events of that fateful Friday 
Mrs. Greenhow has left a graphic record, 
complete save that it does not tell why 
such events need ever have been, for she 
had been warned of her proposed arrest— 
warned in ample time at least to have 
attempted an escape. The message which 
told of the impending blow had been sent 
to her, Mrs. Greenhow tells, by a lady 
in Georgetown, to whom one of General 
McClellan’s aides had given the informa- 
tion. The note said also that the Hon. 
William Preston, Minister to Spain until 
ihe outbreak of the war, was likewise 
to be arrested. To him Mrs. Greenhow 
passed on the warning, and he safely 
reached the Confederate army. But 
Mrs. Greenhow—why did she stay? 
Did escape seem so improbable that she 
dared not run the risk of indubitably 
convicting herself by an attempted flight ? 
Did she underestimate the gravity of her 
situation and depend upon “ influence ” 
to save her? Or was it, after all, some 
Casabianea-like folly of remaining at her 
“post” until the end? Whatever the 
reason, she stayed. 

Day after day she waited for the warn- 
ing’s fulfilment. Though waiting, she 
worked on. “’Twas very exciting,” she 
told a friend long afterward. “I would 
be walking down the Avenue with one 
of the officials, military or state, and as 
we strolled along there would pass— 
perhaps a washerwoman carrying home 
her basket of clean clothes, or, maybe, a 
gaily attired youth from lower Seventh 
Avenue; but something in the way the 
woman held her basket, or in the way 
the vouth twirled his cane, told me that 
news had been received, or that news was 
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wanted—that I must open up communi- 
cations in some way. Or as we sat in 
some city park a sedate old gentleman 
would pass by: to my unsuspecting escort 
the passer-by was but commonplace, but 
to me his manner of polishing his glasses, 
of the handkerchief with 


or the flourish 

which he rubbed his nose, was a message.” 
Days full of 

anxious forebod- 
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to destroy it she must trust to 
chanee. As she mounted the short flight 
of steps to her door, the two men—Allan 


tunity 


Pinkerton and his operative, who had 
followed her rapidly reached the foot 
of the steps. She turned and faced 
them, waiting for them to speak. 
“Ts this Mrs. Greenhow ?¢” 
“Yes,” she re- 


plied, coldly. As 





ings sped by until 
the morning of 
the 23d of August 
dawned, oppres- 
sively sultry after 
the night of rain 
which had so be- 
draggled Allan 
Pinkerton and his 
detective. At 
about eleven 
o’clock that morn- 
ing Mrs. Green- 
how was return- 
ing home from a 
promenade with 
a distinguished 
member of the 
diplomatic corps, 
but for whose 








they still hesi- 
tated, she asked, 
*“ Who are you, 
and what do you 
want ?” 

‘I have come 
to arrest you,” 
Pinkerton an- 
swered, shortly. 

‘By what au- 
thority ? Let me 
see your war- 
rant,” she de- 
manded, bravely 
enough except for 
what seemed a 


.* nervous move- 


ment of the flut- 
tering handker- 
chief. To the 








escort she believed LITTLE ROSE 


she would have Frot 1 War-ti 


been arrested 
sooner, for she 
knew she was being followed. Excusing 
herself to her escort, she stopped to in- 
quire for the sick child of a neighbor, 
and there they warned her that her house 
was being watched. So, then, the time 
had come! As she paused at her neigh- 
bor’s door, perhaps for the moment a 
trifle irresolute, one of her “humble 
agents ” chanced to be coming that way; 
farther down the street two men were 
watching her; she knew their mission. 
To her passing agent she called, softly: 
“T think that I am about to be arrested. 
Watch from Corcoran’s corner. TI shall 
raise my handkerchief to my face if they 
arrest me. Give information of it.” 
Then she slowly crossed the street to 
her house. She had several important 
papers with her that morning; one, a 
tiny note, she put into her mouth and 
destroyed ; the other, a letter in cipher, 
she was unable to get from her pocket 
without being observed; for the oppor- 





GREENHOW detectives, if they 

Se noticed it, it was 

but the tremulous 

gesture of a wom- 

an’s fright. To the agent lingering at 
Coreoran’s corner it was the signal. 

‘I have no power to resist you,” she 
said; “ but, had I been inside of my house 
[ would have killed one of you before 
[ had submitted to this illegal process.” 
They followed her into her house and 
closed the door. 

“It seemed but a moment,” she tells, 
“before the house became filled with 
men, and an indiscriminate search com- 
menced. Men rushed with frantic haste 
into my chamber, into every sanctuary. 
Beds, drawers, wardrobes, soiled linen— 
search was made everywhere! Even 
seraps of paper —childrens’ unlettered 
seribblings were seized and_ tortured 
into dangerous correspondence with the 
enemy.” 

It was a very hot day. She asked to 
be allowed to change her dress, and per- 
mission was grudgingly given her, but 
almost immediately a detective followed 
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THE OLD CAPITOL PRISON 


to her bedroom, calling, “ Madam! 
Madam!” and flung open the door. She 
barely had had time to destroy the cipher 
Very short- 


ly afterward a woman detective arrived, 


note that was in her pocket. 


and “I was allowed the poor privilege 
of unfastening my own garments, which 
one by one were received by this pseudo- 
woman and carefully examined.” 

Though wild confusion existed within 
the house, no sign of it was allowed to 
show itself from without, for the house 
was now a trap, baited and set; behind 
the doors detectives waited to seize all 
who, ignorant of the fate of its owner, 
Anxious to save her friends, 
and fearful, too, lest she be compromised 


might eall. 


further by papers which might be found 
on them when searched, Mrs. Green- 
how sought means to warn them away. 
The frightened servants were all under 
guard, but there was one member of 
the household whose freedom was not yet 
taken from her—Mrs. Greenhow’s daugh- 
ter, Rose, a child of eight. It is her 
letters which have supplied many of the 
details for this story. Of that day, so 
full of terror and bewilderment, the mem- 


ory which stands out most clear to her 
is that of climbing a tree in the garden 
and from there calling to all the passers- 
by: “ Mother has been arrested! Mother 
has been arrested!” until the detectives 
in the house heard her, and angrily 
dragged her, weeping, from the tree. 

But in spite of the efforts of the 
“humble agent ” who had waited at Cor- 
coran’s corner for the handkerchief 
signal, in spite of the sacrifice of little 
Rose’s freedom, the trap that day was 
sprung many times. Miss Mackall and 
her sister, close friends of Mrs. Green- 
how, were seized as they crossed the 
threshold, and searched and detained. 
Their mother, coming to find her daugh- 
ters, became with them a prisoner. A 
negro girl—a former servant—and her 
brother, who were merely passing the 
house, were induced to enter it, and for 
hours subjected to an inquisition. 

Night came, and the men left in 
charge grew boisterous; an argument 
started among them. Mrs. Greenhow 
tells—with keen enjoyment—of having 
egged on the disputants, pitting nation- 
ality against nationality—English, Ger- 
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man, Irish, Yankee—so that in the still 
night their loud, angry voices might 
serve as a danger signal to her friends. 
But the dispute died out at last—too soon 
to save two gentlemen who called late 
that evening, a call which cost them 
months of imprisonment on the never- 
proved charge of being engaged in 
“eontraband and treasonable correspond- 
ence with the Confederates.” 

Soon after’ midnight there came the 
brief relaxing of vigilance for which 
Mrs. Greenhow had watched expectantly 
all day. She had taken the resolution 
to fire the house if she did not succeed 
in obtaining certain papers in the course 
of the night, for she had no hope that 
they would escape a second day’s search. 
But now the time for making the at- 
tempt had come, and she stole noise- 
lessly into the dark library. From the 
topmost shelf she took down a book, be- 
tween whose leaves lay the coveted 
despatch; concealing it in the folds of 
her dress, she swiftly regained her room. 
A few moments later the guard returned 
to his post at her open door. 

She had been permitted the companion- 
ship of Miss Mackall, and now as the 
two women reclined on the bed they 
planned how they might get the despatch 
out of the house. When Mrs. Greenhow 
had been searched that afternoon her 
shoes and stockings had not been ex- 
amined, and so, trusting to the slim 
chance that Miss Mackall’s would like- 
wise escape examination, it was deter- 
mined that the despatch should be hid- 
den in her stocking; and this—since the 
room was in darkness save for the faint 
light from the open door, and the bed 
stood in deep shadow—was accomplished 
in the very presence of the guard. They 
planned that should Miss Mackall, when 
about to be released, have reason to be- 
lieve she was to be searched carefully, 
she must then be seized with compunc- 
tion at leaving her friend, and return. 

Between three and four o’clock Satur- 
day morning those friends who had been 
detained were permitted to depart (ex- 
cept the two gentlemen, who, some hours 
before, had heen taken to the Provost- 
Marshal), and with Miss Mackall went 
in safety the despatch for whose destruc- 
tion Mrs. Greenhow would have burned 
her house. 

Vor. CXXIV.—No. 742 — 71 
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But though she had destroyed or saved 
much dangerous correspondence, there 
fell into the hands of the Federal secret 
service much more of her correspondence, 
by which were dragged into the net many 
of her friends and agents. A letter in 
cipher addressed to Thomas John Ray- 
ford in part read: 


Your three last despatches I never got. 
Those by Applegate were betrayed by him 
to the War Department; also the one sent 
by our other channel was destroyed by 
Van Camp. 


Dr. Aaron Van Camp, charged with 
being a spy, was arrested, and cast into 
the Old Capitol Prison. In @ stove in 
the Greenhow house were found, and 
pieced together, the fragments of a note 
from Donellan, the messenger who had 
carried her despatch to Beauregard be- 
fore Bull Run. The note introduced 
“Colonel Thompson, the bearer, 
[who] will be happy to take from your 
hands any communications and obey your 
injunctions as to disposition of same with 
despatch.” The arrest of Colonel Thomp- 
son, as of Mrs. Greenhow, involved oth- 
ers; it was all like a house of cards— 
by the arrest of Mrs. Greenhow the whole 
flimsy structure had been brought crash- 
ing down. 

Of the days which followed the be- 
ginning of Mrs. Greenhow’s imprison- 
ment in her own house, few were devoid 
of excitement of some sort. After a 
few days Miss Mackall had obtained 
permission to return and share her 
friend’s captivity. It was she who fortu- 
nately found and destroyed a sheet of 
blotting-paper which bore the perfect im- 
print of the Bull Run despatch! The 
detectives remained in charge for seven 
days; they examined every book in the 
library leaf by leaf (too late!); boxes 
containing books, china, and glass that 
had been packed away for months were 
likewise minutely examined. Portions 
of the furniture were taken apart; pic- 
tures removed from their frames; beds 
overturned many times. 

“ Seemingly I was treated with defer- 
ence,” Mrs. Greenhow tells. “Once only 
were violent hands put upon my person 
—the detective, Captain- Denis, having 
rudely seized me to prevent me giving 
warning to a lady and gentleman on the 
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first evening of my arrest (which I suc- 
ceeded in doing).” She was permitted 
to be alone scarcely a moment. “If I 
wished to lie down, he was seated a few 
paces from my bed. If I desired to 
change my dress, it was obliged to be 
done with open doors. They still 
presumed to seat themselves at table with 
me, with unwashed hands and _shirt- 
sleeves.” Only a few months before this 
the President of the United States had 
dined frequently at that very table. 

Her jailers sought to be bribed to 
carry messages for her—in order to be- 
tray her; their hands were ever out- 
stretched. One set himself the pleasant 
task of making love to her maid, Lizzie 
Fitzgerald, a quick-witted Irish girl, who 
entered keenly into the sport of senti- 
mental walks and treats at Uncle Sam’s 
expense—and, of course, revealed noth- 
ing. 

On Friday morning, the 30th of Au- 
gust, Mrs. Greenhow was informed that 
other prisoners were to be brought in, 
and that her house was to be converted 
into a prison. A lieutenant and twenty- 
ene men of the Sturgis Rifles (General 
MecClellan’s body-guard) were now placed 
in charge instead of the detective police. 
The house began to fill with other 
prisoners—all women. The once quiet 
and unpretentious residence at 398 Six- 
teenth Street became known as “ Fort 
Greenhow,” and an object of intense in- 
terest to the crowds that camie to stare 
at it—which provoked from the New 
York Times the caustic comment: 


Had Madam Greenhow been sent South 
immediately after her arrest, as we recom- 
mended, we should have heard no more of the 
heroic deeds of Secesh women, which she has 
made the fashion. 


Had the gaping crowds known what the 
harassed sentries knew, they would have 
stared with better cause. They sought 
to catch a glimpse of Mrs. Greenhow 
because of what she had done; the guards’ 
ehief concern was with the Mrs. Greenhow 
of the present moment. For during the 
entire time that she was a prisoner in 
her own house Mrs. Greenhow was in 
frequent communication with the South. 
How she aceomplished the seemingly im- 
possible will never be fully known. 

She tells of information being con- 
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veyed to her by her “little bird”; of 
preparing “those peculiar, square de- 
spatches to be forwarded to our great 
and good President at Richmond”; of 
“ tapestry-work in a vocabulary of colors, 
which, though not a very prolific language, 
served my purpose”; and she gives, as 
an example of many such, “a seemingly 
innocent letter,” which seems innocent, 
indeed, and must forever remain so, since 
she does not supply the key whereby its 
hidden meaning may be understood. 

Then there is the story of the ball of 
pink knitting-yarn, a story which, un- 
like the yarn ball, was never unwound 
to lay its innermost secrets bare. Now 
and then the prisoners passed one another 
when being marched for their period of 
exercise in the garden or back into 
the house again; and it was thus that 
Mrs. Greenhow one day met Mrs. Philips 
in the hall. Behind each stalked an 
armed guard; the ladies might not pause 
even long enough to bid each other good 
day. But as she passed on into the 
house, Mrs. Philips called, “I found your 
ball of pink yarn in the shrub-bush under 
your window, and tossed it into your 
room.” Pink yarn! Women -talk!— 
not worth a soldier's heed, and the 
sentries gave it none. Out in the gar- 
den Mrs. Greenhow restlessly paced up 
and down; for the first time the brief 
half-hour seemed too long; for the first 
time, too, she was glad to be marched 
back to her room again. Yes! there on 
the floor in a band of sunlight lay the 
pink ball—safe. As she dropped it care- 
lessly into her work-basket the guard 
watched her narrowly, then again lan- 
guidly seated himself at her door. That 
is all of the story—except that the ball 
of pink yarn was wound around a little 
roll of paper, a cipher message from the 
South. 

By such means she was able to outwit 
her many guards—though not as in- 
variably as at the time she believed that 
she had done. Allan Pinkerton reports 
to the War Department, with a mixture 
of irritation and complacency: 

She has not ceased to lay plans, to at- 
tempt the bribery of officers having her in 
charge, to make use of signs from the win- 
dows of her house to her friends on the 
streets, to communicate with such friends 
and through them as she supposed send in- 
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THE BARRED WINDOW LOOKED OUT UPON THE PRISON YARD 
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formation to the rebels in ciphers requiring 
much time to decipher—all of which she sup- 
posed she was doing through an officer who 
had her in charge and whom she supposed 
she had bribed to that purpose, but who, 
faithful to his trust, laid her communica- 
tions before yourself. 


But Mrs. Greenhow evidently made use 
of other channels as well, for the copy 
of her first letter to Secretary Seward 
safely reached the hands of those friends 
to whom it was addressed, and by them 
it was published in the newspapers, 
North and South, thereby showing to all 
the world that a tendril of the grape- 
vine telegraph still reached out from 
“Fort Greenhow.” It was not this alone 
which made officialdom and the public 
gasp—it was the letter itself. In tone 
it was calm, almost dispassionate—a mas- 
terly letter. The blunt Anglo-Saxon 
words which set forth in detail the in- 
dignities which she suffered from the 
unceasing watch kept over her came like 
so many blows. She pointed out that 
her arrest had been without warrant; 
that her house and all its contents had 
been seized, and that she herself had 


been held a prisoner more than three 


months without a trial, and that she was 
yet ignorant of the charge against her. 
The letter was strong, simple, dignified, 
but it brought no reply. 

The heat of midsummer had passed 
and autumn had come, and with it 
many changes. Miss Mackall was one 
day abruptly taken away and sent to 
her own home; the two friends were 
never to meet again. Other prisoners 
were freed or transferred elsewhere, and 
yet others came—among them a Miss 
Poole, who almost immediately sought 
to curry favor by reporting that little 
Rose, who for some time had been al- 
lowed to play, under guard, on the pave- 
ment, had received a communication for 
her mother; and the child was again 
confined within the four walls. “ This was 
perhaps my hardest trial—to see my lit- 
tle one pining and fading under my eyes 
for want of food and air. The health 
and spirits of my faithful maid also 
began to fail.” The attempt of several 
of the guard to communicate informa- 
tion was likewise reported by Miss Poole, 
and the thumb-screws of discipline were 
tightened by many turns. The kindly 
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officer of the guard, Lieutenant Sheldon, 
was ordered to hold no personal com- 
munication with Mrs. Greenhow; the 
guard was set as spies upon one another 
and upon him; they, too, were forbidden 
under severe penalty to speak to her or to 
answer her questions. An order was 
issued prohibiting her from purchasing 
newspapers, or being informed of their 
contents. At times it seemed as though 
her house, and she in it, had been swal- 
lowed, and now lay within the four walls 
of a Chillon or a Chateau d’If; it was 
added bitterness to her to look about the 
familiar room and remember that once it 
had been home! 

Miss Mackall had been making cease- 
efforts to be allowed to visit her 
friend, but permission was steadily de- 
nied. Then the news sifted into “ Fort 
Greenhow,” and reached its one-time 
that Miss Mackall was ill, 
desperately ill; for the first time Mrs. 
Greenhow ceased to demand—she pleaded 
to see her friend; and failed. Then came 
the news that Miss Mackall was dead. 

Among those friends of the old days 
who now and then were allowed to call 
was Edwin M. Stanton, not yet Secre- 
tary of War. Mrs. Greenhow endeavored 
to engage him as counsel to obtain for 
her a writ of habeas corpus, but he 
declined. 

Friends—with dubious tact—smuggled 
to her newspaper clippings in which the 
statement was made that “Mrs. Green- 
how had lost her mind,” and that “ it is 
rumored that the government is about 
to remove her to a private lunatic 
asylum.” “My blood freezes even now,” 
she wrote, “when I recall my feelings 
at the reception of this communication, 
and I wonder that I had not gone mad.” 
When the Judge-Advocate, making a 
friendly, “unofficial” call, asked, “To 
what terms would you be willing to sub- 
scribe for your release?” she replied, with 
unbroken courage: 

“None, sir! I demand my uncondi- 
tional release, indemnity for losses, and 
the restoration of my papers and effects.” 

The day after Christmas Mrs. Green- 
how wrote two letters. The one, in 
cipher, was found in the archives of 
the Confederate War Department when 
Richmond was evacuated; it was deciph- 


ered and published in the Official Records: 


less 


mistress, 








oi 


December 26th 
In a day or two 1,200 cavalry supported 
by four batteries of artillery will cross the 
river above to get behind Manassas and cut 
off railroad and other communications with 
eur army whilst an attack is made in front. 
For God’s sake heed this. It is positive... . 


The grape-vine telegraph lines were still 
clear both into and out of “ Fort Green- 
how.” 

The other was a second letter to Secre- 
tary Seward—a very different sort of 
letter from the first, being but a tirade 
on the ethics of the Southern cause, pur- 
poseless, save that “Contempt and de- 
fiance alone actuated me. I had known 
Seward intimately, and he had frequently 
enjoyed the hospitalities of my table.” 
Unlike its worthy predecessor, this letter 
was to bear fruit. 

On the morning of the 5th of January 
a search was again commenced through- 
out the house. The police were search- 
ing for the copy of the second letter. 
But, as in the first instance, the copy 
had gone out simultaneously with the 
original. When Mrs. Greenhow was al- 
lowed to return to her room she found 
that the window had been nailed up, 
and every scrap of paper had been taken 
from her writing-desk and table. 

It was this copy of the second letter 
to Secretary Seward which sent Mrs. 
Greenhow to the Old Capitol Prison. 

It was published as the first had been, 
thereby clearly showing that Mrs. Green- 
how was still able to communicate with 
the South almost at will in spite of all 
efforts to prevent her. It was the last 
straw. The State Department acted 
swiftly. On January 18th came the 
order for Mrs. Greenhow to prepare for 
immediate removal elsewhere; two hours 
later she parted from her faithful and 
weeping maid, and she and the little 
Rose left their home forever. Between 
the doorstep and the carriage was a 
double file of soldiers, between whom she 
passed; at the carriage — still holding 
little Rose by the hand—she turned on 
the soldiers indignantly. “May your 
next duty be a more honorable one than 
that of guarding helpless women and 
children,” she said. 

Dusk had fallen ere the carriage 
reached the Old Capitol; here, too, a 
guard was drawn up under arms to pre- 
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vent any attempt at rescue. The receiy- 
ing-room of the prison was crowded 
with officers and civilians, all peering 
curiously. Half an hour later she and 
the child were marched into a room very 
different from that which they had left 
in the house in Sixteenth Street. The 
room, 10,x12, was on the second floor 
ef the back building of the prison; its 
only window (over which special bars 
were placed next day) looked out upon 
the prison-yard. A narrow bed, on which 
was a straw mattress covered by a pair 
of unwashed cotton sheets, a small feather 
pillow, dingy and dirty, a few wooden 
chairs, a table, and a cracked mirror 
furnished the room which from that 
night was to be theirs during months of 
heart-breaking imprisonment. 

An understanding of those bitter days 
ean be given best by extracts from her 
diary: 

“ January 25th.—I have been one week 
in my new prison. My letters now all go 
through the detective police, who sub- 
ject them to a chemical process to extract 
the treason. In one of the newspaper 
accounts 1 am supposed to use sympa- 
thetic ink. I purposely left a preparation 
very conspicuously placed, in order to 
divert attention from my real means of 
communication, and they have swallowed 
the bait and fancy my friends are at 
their merey. January 28th.—This day as 
I stood at my barred window the guard 
rudely ealled ‘Go ’way from that win- 
dow! and leveled his musket at me. 
I maintained my position without con- 
descending to notice him, whereupon he 
called the corporal of the guard. I called 
also for the officer of the guard, 
who informed me that I mmst not go 
to the window. I quietly told him that, 
at whatever peril, I should avail myself 
of the largest liberty of the four walls 
of my prison. He told me that his guard 
would have orders to fire upon me. I 
had no idea that such monstrous regula- 
tions existed. To-day the dinner for my- 
self and child consists of a bowl of beans 
swimming in grease, two slices of fat 
junk, and two slices of bread. . . . I was 
very often intruded upon by large parties 
of Yankees, who came with passes from 
the Provost- Marshal to stare at me. 
Sometimes I was amused, and generally 
contrived to find out what was going on. 
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; Afterward I requested the super- 
intendent not to allow any more of these 
parties to have access to me. He told 
me that numbers daily came to the prison 
who would gladly give him ten dollars 
apiece to be allowed to pass my open 
door. March 8d.—Since two days we are 
actually allowed a half-hour’s exercise in 
the prison-yard, where we walk up and 
down, picking our way as best we can 
through mud and negroes, followed by 
soldiers and corporals, bayonets in hand. 

Last night I put my candle on the 
window, in order to get something out 
of my trunk near which it stood, all 
unconscious of committing any offense 
against prison discipline, when the guard 
below called, ‘ Put out that light!’ I gave 
no heed, but only lighted another, where- 
upon several voices took up the ery, add- 
ing, ‘Damn you, I will fire into your 
room!’ Rose was in a state of great 
delight, and collected all the ends of 
candles to add to the illumination. By 
this the clank of arms and patter of feet, 
in conjunction with the furious rapping 
at my door, with a demand to open it, 
announced the advent of corporal and 
sergeant. My door was now secured in- 
side by a bolt which had been allowed 
me. I asked their business. Answer, 
‘You are making signals, and must re- 
move your lights from the window. I 
said, ‘But it suits my convenience to 
keep them there.’ ‘We will break open 
your door if you don’t open it. ‘ You 
will act as you see fit, but it will be at 
your peril!’ They did not dare to carry 
out this threat, as they knew that I had 
a very admirable pistol on my mantel- 
piece, restored to me a short time since, 
although they did not know that I had 
no ammunition for it.” The candles 
burned themselves out, and that ended 
it, save that next day, by order of the 
Provost-Marshal, the pistol was taken 
from the prisoner. 

But it was not all a merry baiting of 
the guards—there was hardship con- 
nected with this imprisonment. In spite 
of the folded clothing placed on the hard 
bed, the child used to ery out in the 
night, “Oh, mamma, mamma, the bed 
hurts me so!” The rooms above were 
filled with negroes. “The tramping and 
screaming of negro children overhead was 
most dreadful.” Worse than mere sound 
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came from these other prisoners: there 
came disease. Smallpox broke out among 
them, also the lesser disease, camp 
measles, which latter was contracted by 
the little Rose. She, too, had her mem- 
ories of the Old Capitol; in a recent 
letter she wrote: 

“1 do not remember very much about 
our imprisonment except that I used to 
ery myself to sleep from hunger. 
There was a tiny closet in our room in 
which mother contrived to loosen a plank 
that she would lift up, and the prisoners 
of war underneath would catch hold of 
my legs and lower me into their room; 
they were allowed to receive fruit, ete., 
from the outside, and generously shared 
with me, also they would give mother 
news of the outside world.” Thus the 
days passed until Mrs. Greenhow was 
summoned to appear, March 25th, before 
the United States Commissioners for the 
Trial of State Prisoners. 

Of this “trial” the only record avail- 
able is her own—rather too flippant 
in tone to be wholly convincing as 
to its entire sincerity. Her account 
begins soberly enough: the cold, raw 
day, the slowly falling snow, the mud 
through which the carriage labored to 
the office of the Provost- Marshal in 
what had been the residence of Senator 
Guin—*“ one of the most elegant in the 
city; . .. my mind instinctively reverted 
to the gay and brilliant scenes in which 
I had mingled in that house, and the 
goodly company who had enjoyed its 
hospitality.” There was a long wait in 
a fireless anteroom; then she was led be- 
fore the Commissioners for her trial. 
“ My name was announced, and the Com- 
missioners advanced to receive me with 
ill-concealed embarrassment. I bowed to 
them, saving: ‘Gentlemen, resume your 
seats. I recognize the embarrassment of 
your positions; it was a mistake on the 
part of your government to have selected 
gentlemen for this mission. You have, 
however, shown me but scant courtesy in 
having kept me waiting your pleasure 
for nearly an hour in the ecold.’” The 
prisoner took her place at the long table, 
midway between the two Commissioners, 
one of whom, General Dix, was a former 
friend; at smaller tables were several 
secretaries; if there were any spectators 
other than the newspaper reporters, she 
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makes no mention of them. The trial 
began. 

“One of the reporters now said, ‘If 
you please, speak a little louder, mad- 
am.’ I rose from my seat, and said to 
General Dix, ‘If it is your object to 
make a spectacle of me, and furnish re- 
ports for the newspapers, I shall have 
the honor to withdraw from this pres- 
ence.” Hereupon both Commissioners 
arose and protested that they had no 
such intention, but that it was necessary 
to take notes. .. The examination 
then continued “in a strain in no respect 
different from that of an ordinary con- 
versation held in a drawing-room, and 
to which I replied sarcastically, . . . and 
a careless listener would have imagined 
that the Commission was endeavoring 
with plausible arguments to defend the 
government rather than to incriminate 
me... .” The other Commissioner then 
said, “*General Dix, you are so much 
better acquainted with Mrs. Greenhow, 
suppose you continue the examination? 
I laughingly said, ‘Commence it, for I 
hold that it has not begun.’” Mrs. 


Greenhow’s account makes no mention 
of any witnesses either for or against 


her; the evidence seems to have consisted 
solely in the papers found in her house. 
The whole examination—as she records 
it—may be summed up in the following 
questions and answers: 

“You are charged with treason.’ ‘I 
deny it!’ ‘ You are charged, madam, with 
having caused a letter which you wrote 
to the Secretary of State to be published 
in Richmond” ‘That can hardly be 
brought forward as one of the causes of 
my arrest, for I had been some three 
months a prisoner when that letter was 
written.’ ‘You are charged, madam, 
with holding comnmunication with the 
enemy in the South.’ ‘If this were an 
established fact, you could not be sur- 
prised at it; I am a Southern woman.’ 
. . . ‘How is it, madam, that you have 
managed to communicate, in spite of the 
vigilarice exercised over you?’ ‘ That is 
my secret!’” And that was practically 
the end, save that the prisoner said she 
would refuse to take the oath of al- 
legiance if this opportunity to be freed 
were offered her. 

April 3d the superintendent of the 
Old Capitol read to her a copy of the 
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decree of the Commission: she had been 
sentenced to be exiled. But the days 
passed and nothing came of it. Tanta- 
lized beyond endurance, she wrote that 
she was “ready” to go South. General 
McClellan, she was then told, had object- 
ed to her being sent South at this time. 
(Federal spies—secret-service men, who, 
under Allan Pinkerton, had arrested Mrs. 
Greenhow—were on trial for their lives 
in Richmond; it was feared that, were 
she sent South, her testimony would be 
used against them.) “ Day glides into 
day with nothing to mark the flight of 
time,” the diary continues. “The heat 
is intense, with the sun beating down upon 
the house-top and in the windows... . 
My child is looking pale and ill. ... 
Saturday, May 31st.—At two o’clock to- 
day [Prison Superintendent] Wood came 
in with the announcement that I was to 
start at three o’clock for Baltimore.” 
The end of imprisonment had come as 
suddenly as its beginning. 

Disquieting rumors had been reaching 
Mrs. Greenhow for some time in regard 
to removal to Fort Warren. Was this, 
after all, a mere Yankee trick to get her 
there quietly? She was about to enter 
the carriage that was to bear her from the 
Old Capitol, when, unable longer to bear 
the suspense, she turned suddenly to the 
young lieutenant of the escort: “ Sir, 
ere 1 advance further, I ask you, not 
as Lincoln’s officer, but as a man of honor 
and a gentleman, are your orders from 
Baltimore to conduct me to a Northern 
prison, or to some point in the Con- 
federacy?’ “On my honor, madam,” he 
answered, “to conduct you to Fortress 
Monroe and thence to the Southern Con- 
federacy.” Her imprisonment had, in- 
deed, ended. There was yet the Abolition- 
soldier guard—on the way to the station, 
on the cars, in Baltimore, on the steamer; 
there was yet to be signed at Fortress 
Monroe the parole in which, in considera- 
tion of being set at liberty, she pledged 
her honor not to return north of the 
Potomac during the war; but from that 
moment at the carriage-door she felt her- 
self no longer a prisoner. 

To the query of the Provost-Marshal 
at Fortress Monroe she replied that she 
wished to be sent “to the capital of the 
Confederacy, wherever that might be.” 
That was still Richmond, he told her, but 
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it would be in Federal hands before she 
could reach there. She would take 
chances on that, was her laughing re- 
joinder. And so she was set ashore at City 
Point by a boat from the Monitor, and 
next morning, June 4th, she and little 
Rose, escorted by Confederate officers, ar- 
rived in Richmond. And there, “on the 
evening of my arrival, our President did 
me the honor to call on me, and his words 
of greeting, ‘But for you there would 
have been no battle of Bull Run,’ repaid 
me for all I had endured.” 

Could the story be told of the succeed- 
ing twenty-seven months of Mrs. Green- 
how’s life, much of the secret history of 
the Confederacy might be revealed. It is 
improbable that the story ever will be 
told. Months of effort to learn details 
have resulted in but vague glimpses of 
her, aS one sees an ever-receding figure 
at the turns of a winding road. Her 
daughter Rose has written: “ Whether 
mother did anything for the Con- 
federacy in Richmond is more than I 
ean tell. I know that we went to 
Charleston, South Carolina, and that she 
saw General Beauregard there.” Then 
came weeks of waiting for the sailing of 
a blockade-runner from Wilmington, 
North Carolina; quiet, happy weeks they 
were, perhaps the happiest she had known 
since the war began. She was taking 
little Rose to Paris, to place her in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, she told 
her new-made friends. One morning 
they found that she and little Rose had 
gone. A blockade-runner had slipped out 
during the night and was on its way with 
them to Bermuda. 

Many have definitely asserted that Mrs. 
Greenhow went to England and France 
on a secret mission for the Confederacy. 
No proof of this has ever been found, 
but the little which has been learned of 
her sojourn in Europe strongly supports 
the theory of such a mission there. The 
ship which bore them to England from 
Bermuda was an English man-of-war, in 
which they sailed “at President Davis’s 
especial request.” Then there were 
President Davis’s personal letters to 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, requesting 
them that they show to Mrs. Greenhow 
every attention. In France she was given 
a private audience with Napoleon III; 
in London, presented to England’s Queen. 
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A letter written to her by James Spence, 
financial agent of the Confederates in 
Liverpool, shows her to have been active- 
ly engaged in support of the interests of 
the South from her arrival in England. 
But of any secret mission there is not a 
trace—unless her book, My Imprison- 
ment, or the First Year of Abolition 
Rule in Washington, may thus be con- 
sidered. The book was brought out in 
November, 1863, by the well-known Eng- 
lish publishing-house of Richard Bent- 
ley & Son; immediately it made a pro- 
found sensation in London—particularly 
in the highest society circles, into which 
Mrs. Greenhow had at once been re- 
ceived. My Imprisonment was a brilliant 
veneer of personal war-time experiences 
laid alluringly over a solid backing of 
Confederate States’ propaganda. Rich- 
mond may or may not have fathered it, 
but that book in England served the 
South well.* None who knew Mrs. 
Greenhow ever forgot her charm; she 
made friends everywhere—such friends as 
Thomas Carlyle and Lady Franklin, and 
a score more whose names are nearly as 
well known to-day. She was betrothed 
to a prominent peer. 

All in all, this is but scant information 
to cover a period of more than two years. 
Only one other fact has been obtained 
regarding her life abroad, but it is most 
significant in support of the belief that 
she was a secret agent for the Con- 
federacy. In August, 1864, Mrs. Green- 
how left England suddenly and sailed 
for Wilmington on the ship Condor. 
Though her plans were to return al- 
most at once, marry, and remain in 
England, the fact that she left in Lon- 
don her affianced husband, and her lit- 
tle Rose in the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart in Paris, while she herself risked 
her life to run the blockade, seems 
strong evidence that her business in the 
Confederate States of America was im- 
portant business, indeed. The Condor 
was a three-funneled steamer, newly 
built, and on her first trip as a blockade- 
runner—a trade for which she was su- 
perbly adapted, being swift as a sea- 
swallow. She was commanded by a 
veteran captain of the Crimean War—an 


* Many of the passages in this article have 
been quoted from Mrs. Greenhow’s own 
narrative. 
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576 HARPER’S 
English officer on a year’s leave, blockade- 
running for adventure—Captain Au- 
gustus Charles Hobart-Hampden, various- 
ly known to the blockade-running fleet 
as Captain Roberts, Hewett, or Gulick. 
On the night of September 30th the 
Condor arrived opposite the mouth of 
the Cape Fear River, the entry for Wil- 
mington, and in the darkness stole swift- 
ly through the blockade. She was almost 
in the mouth of the river, and not two 
hundred yards from shore, when suddenly 
there loomed up in the darkness a vessel 
dead ahead. To the frightened pilot of 
the Condor it was one of the Federal 
squadron; he swerved his ship sharply, 
and she drove hard on New Inlet bar. 
In reality the ship which had caused the 
damage was the wreck of the blockade- 
runner Nighthawk, which had been run 
down the previous night. The Condor’s 
pilot sprang overboard and swam ashore. 
Dawn was near breaking, and in the 
now growing light the Federal blockaders 
which had followed the Condor were seen 
to be closing in. Though the Condor, 
lying almost under the very guns of Fort 
Fisher—which had begun firing at the 
Federal ships and was holding them off— 
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was for the time being safe, yet Mrs. 
Greenhow and the two other passengers, 
Judge Holeombe and Lieutenant Wilson, 
Confederate agents, demanded that they 
be set ashore. There was little wind and 
there had been no storm, but the tide- 
rip ran high over the bar, and the boat 
was lowered into heavy surf. Scarcely 
was it clear of the tackles ere a great 
wave caught it, and in an instant it was 
overturned. Mrs. Greenhow, weighted 
down by her heavy black silk dress and 
a bag full of gold sovereigns, which she 
had fastened round her waist, sank at 
once and did not rise again. The others 
succeeded in getting ashore. 

The body of Mrs. Greenhow was washed 
up on the beach next day. They buried 
her in Wilmington—buried her with the 
honors of war, and a Confederate flag 
wrapped about her coffin. And every 
Memorial Day since then there is laid 
upon her grave a wreath of laurel leaves 
such as is placed only upon the graves of 
soldiers. Long ago the Ladies’ Memo- 
rial Society placed there a simple marble 
cross, on which is carved: “ Mrs. Rose 
O’Neal Greenhow. <A Bearer of De- 
spatches to the Confederate Government.” 
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Over the silent sky 


The birds will fly; 


Ah! how the birds will sing— 


When I am gone; 
And the blue eye 


Of some unborn and beautiful young thing 


Will watch them fly, 


And her young heart will break to hear them sing— 


When I am gone. 
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Common Sense 


BY CLARENCE DAY, JR. 


WISH to put to you a serious ques- 
tion: If you had a polar bear named 
Gerald, and if you were asking some 
friend to come home with you and see 
that bear, which way would you say it— 
uld you say, “Come and see Gerald,” 

- would it be, “ Come and see my polar 
bear ad 

[he point may be rather a fine one, 
but the answer is obvious: you would 
think of him primarily as a polar bear, 
ind only secondarily as Gerald. He 
would be first and foremost a member 

a different species—namely, polar 
ars. The fact that he was also an 
dividual being, named Gerald, would 

be subordinate. 

Very good, then. Let me remind you 
of this: As with polar bears, so with 
women. Most people—or, rather, I 
should have said, most women—do not 
realize it, but they are practically as 
alien a genus to mankind as _ bears. 
Fond of them as we may be, they are 
women to us first, and individuals to us 
afterward. It is shown by the very way 
one speaks of them. I say, “I know a 
girl named Hattie”; never, “I know 
Hattie, a girl.” Both forms, I may add, 
are partly lies. I know lots of things 
about Hattie, but I can’t know all, be- 
cause IT am a man and she is something 
else. I know all I need to about her, 
you understand. The point simpiy is 
that as women are a different order of 
beings, there are limits to our knowledge. 
That is why we can find no way to cor- 
rect some of their queer, impossible 
1otions about how men should act. 
That is why, also, I cannot fully ex- 
plain to you the part Hattie played, that 
time I beeame engaged to Angelica Perry. 

When I was younger I was engaged to 
another girl, named Hilda, but that girl 
went to China. A missionary uncle of 
hers, whose sole ambition, it seems, was 
“reaching” Chinamen, invited her to 
join him, and in spite of all my warn- 
ings she felt she had better do it. I 
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was sorry. Much as I hate sentimental- 
ity and much as I commend the un- 
emotional attitude, it is a pretty dis- 
couraging business to lose a fiancée. 
I postroned all further search for a 
helpmate, and, indeed, if it hadn’t been 
for Hattie, I might have continued 
indefinitely a bachelor. Hattie, how- 
ever, really troubled me by trying to 
make me out a romantic figure. She 
talked everywhere about what she called 
my chivalrous loyalty to the memory of 
Hilda; and she talked so much and so 
often that the thing became by degrees 
a—became notorious. I acutely dis- 
liked it. 

At last, one afternoon in the park, I 
met her out walking with this Angelica 
Perry, and she introduced us. “ An- 
gelica,” she said, “let me introduce my 
handsome old friend and cousin, Niblo 


Sims, the one thoroughly faithful 
bachelor of my acquaintance.” Angelica 


Perry gave me a brimming glance, I 
looked—a little intensely, perhaps—at 
her (she was an awfully pretty girl), 
and then, to my very considerable as- 
tonishment, we fell in love. 

It was sudden, yes, but it wasn’t as 
remarkable, after all, as one might think. 
In the first place, Angelica, having 
broken off her engagement to a_ wild 
young friend of hers named Minott 
Broderick, was in just the right mood 
to appreciate a somewhat more mature 
person like myself. In the second place, 
it wasn’t a romantic love. As we looked 
at each other I merely got the impression 
that she was charming, that we were 
en rapport, and that she would be in- 
telligently tractable. This roused, quite 
naturally, a feeling of fondness; but 
there was nothing hot or feverish about 
it. The phase of it that captivated me 
was simply her apparent combination of 
submission and intelligence—one so sel- 
dom finds just that in women. 

When I say that all this was not 
romantic, I mean that I myself did not 
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feel it to be sO. Angelica felt different- 
iy. She had heard of my previous en- 
gagement, and she had liked me not only 
for being “loyal” to it, but for prompt- 
ly discarding this supposed loyalty upon 
meeting with herself. That is the way 
romantic women reason. I did not dis- 
cover until after we were formally en- 
gaged, however, that she was this kind, 
and that there was an eager, jump-down- 
your-throaty quality in her manner, very 
difficult for a thoughtful man to deal 
with. She would sit on the carpet with 
her head resting on my lap, until my 
knees were quite stiff, asking about what 
deeds of daring I had done when a boy, 
and how soon I had learned to walk 
when a baby. She gave me quick little 
hugs in the street, she kissed her hand 
to me from doorsteps. It was nice, yet 
—well—disconcerting. I went through 
a week of it, and then, finding that she 
was getting even more emotional rather 
than less, I decided that I would speak 
of it to Hattie. 

The contrast between the two girls 
was really interesting. Picture to your- 
self a blond, delicate creature, with 
snapping eyes, a petulant, wilful manner, 
a desire to pets and to be petted to the 
fullest, and there you have Angelic 
Perry. Picture an older and steadier 
woman quite the opposite of this, dark, 
still, firmly built, and with a large and 
you might perhaps say a stolid sort of 
face, and you have Hattie. 

The minute I spoke confidentially to 
Hattie about Angelica’s attitude and ways 
she became so frank that I was startled. 

She said to me: “Niblo Sims, this 
engagement was a mistake. If you are 
beginning to find it out, so much the 
better; for you cannot go on this way, 
you know, forever. I am your cousin, 
and I do not like it. 1 feel that you are 
making our family ridiculous.” 

“ May I ask,” said I, “ what you mean 
by this extraordinary statement?” 

“What is extraordinary about it, Niblo?” 

“Passing over the word ‘ ridiculous,’ ” 
I retorted, “which you are probably 
using for some womanish reason, or in 
some womanish sense that I need not 
investigate, it seems to me sufficiently 
extraordinary that you should speak of 
my ‘going on in this way.’ In what 
way are you talking about?” 
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“ Getting engaged to girls whom there 
is no earthly probability of your really 
marrying.” 

I told her that I was the one to 
judge of the probabilities, not she, and 
inquired what she meant by “girls.” 
Why the plural? She explained that 
she was thinking not only of my pres- 
ent engagement, but of my previous one 
to that other girl—the one named Hilda. 
She spoke of it as though that, too, had 
been a mistake. 

“Why have you been praising me for 
being ‘ faithful’ to it, then?’ inquired I. 

“Vd rather see you being loyal to a 
single blunder,” she rejoined, “than con- 
stantly stumbling into others. If you 
are going to keep your eyes tight shut 
all your life, Niblo Sims, you had better 
stand just as still as you know how. 
Every step a man takes blindly—” 

“What step have I taken blindly?” I 
demanded. 

“Why, you’ve engaged yourself to a 
girl whose ways you object to.” 

“ But that is no evidence of blindness,” 
T quickly informed her. “Don’t be so 
silly. These ways that I object to can 
be changed.” 

“How?” laughed Hattie. 

“How?” shouted I. “How? Why, 
that is just what I came to see you 
about: that is exactly what I am asking 
you.” 

She laughed again. Hattie does a 
good deal of laughing. 

I had left Angelica down-stairs dur- 
ing this interview, and now, finding that 
I could get no satisfaction out of Hattie, 
I marched off to get her. Hattie lives 
in a cheap little room in the Hotel Van 
Boskirk, which has that famous florist’s 
establishment in the lower story; and, as 
Angelica seemed to be fond of flowers, I 
had allowed her to wait for me down in 
the shop. It proved to have been a fright- 
fully expensive arrangement. That con- 
versation with Hattie cost me twenty- 
seven dollars. I couldn’t say anything 
very well, because Angelica was so merry 
about it all, and so urgent that I should 
come over to see Hattie often and let 
her wait in the florist’s. But I did 
tell her ahout not being too romantic; 
and she immediately promised me she 
never would, and pinned a red and con- 
spicuous flower in my buttonhole. She 
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seemed to be tractable enough in a way, 
but I saw she was flighty. No wonder 
young Minott Broderick couldn’t con- 
trol her. 

On our way home we made a little 
détour to avoid some blasting, and in 
gvoing through Ames Street we passed 
a pawnbroker’s, where Angelica, peering 
in the window, spied a hero medal. She 
darted in at once. 

“¥ wish to buy that medal, please,” 
she informed the proprietor. “ What is 
the price of it?’ 

“ My dear girl—” I protested. 

“Ah, Niblo,” she urged, “do let me. 
Do not be jealous, dear. I want it for 
you, Niblo. You are my hero.” 

“T’Il earn my own hero medals, thank 
you,” said I. “Somebody else’s certain- 
ly is no use to us. And I don’t know 
what you mean by jealous, Angelica.” 

“T could keep it in my bureau drawer,” 
she reflected. 

The pawnbroker handed it over to her 
with a flourish. “Twenty dollars,” he 
mumbled. He saw me glaring at him. 
“Twenty dollars,” he continued, hurried- 
ly, “is the price I’d ought to be getting 
for this beautiful object, but while busi- 
ness is dull this way, I could give it 
you for ten.” 

My fiancée was fingering the disk af- 
fectionately. “ Oh, thank you,” she said. 
“T’ll take it. I am so sorry your busi- 
ness is dull to you. You ought to keep 
a bird-store instead: it would be much 
more cheery, and I know you would be 
kind to them. Will you pay the man 
ten dollars, please, Niblo?”’ 

“T haven’t the money,” I said, hand- 
ing her my pocketbook, the contents of 
which, after the purchase of those flow- 
ers, consisted of three one-dollar bills 
and a two. 

“Oh,” cried Angelica, examining it. 
“T must ask you to sell it to me for 
five dollars, please, because that is all 
there is in this pocketbook.” 

The proprietor gave a series of gloomy 
coughs. “ Well, ma’am,” he began, but 
she interrupted to ask whether he had a 
box he could put it in, and went on to 
advise him further as to keeping birds. 
He commenced uneasily to wrap it up. 

I put in my oar again: “We sha’n’t 
be able to take tea at Fleuret’s, An- 
gelica, if we have no money left.” 
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Angelica looked sympathetically at the 
proprietor. “Oh, see, we can’t give you 
five dollars, after all,” she explained, 
“because that would leave us nothing 
for tea at Fleuret’s.” 

He knit his brows, laid the package on 
the counter, and exhaled a long breath. 
“Would you very kindly tell me, ma’am,” 
he slowly inquired, “just exactly what 
you are offering me for this medal ?” 

“Why, I could give you three dollars, 
I think,” she said. “That would leave 
us plenty for our tea.” 

The proprietor dazedly held out his 
hand for the money. 

“No. Till tell you,” frowned An- 
gelica, “I won’t buy it at all to-day. 
We'll come in to-morrow and give you 
ten. I’m sure it is worth ten dollars, 
isn’t it, Niblo?”’ 

We turned to go. The pawnbroker 
spluttered out something about ladies 
being so changeable that he would really 
rather sell it to-day for three, “owing 
to business,” but Angelica was firm, and 
we left. 

“He doesn’t understand, poor man!” 
she told me. 

I intimated that it was she who didn’t 
understand, and took her to task pretty 
sharply for her childishness. We argued 
about it all during tea-time, and the 
next day when I refused to take her back 
there, we almost quarreled. 

“Tt’s not a thing to buy,” I kept ex- 
plaining. “ One doesn’t buy hero medals, 
Angelica; one must deserve them.” 

“How soon could you deserve one for 
me, then, Niblo?” she asked; and finding 
that I did not go out at once and attend 
to it, she cried, and said that of course 
I would have done it for Hilda, and that 
she always knew I did not love her. I 
contended that I did. She cried still more. 
And in conversation with Hattie, a few 
days later, I learned that Angelica had 
been putting her any quantity of ques- 
tions—such as why I never matched her 
(Angelica’s) frocks with my neckties or 
handkerchiefs; why I didn’t bring her 
flowers; why my face didn’t “light up,” 
as she put it, when I entered the room; 
why I signed all my letters “ Yours truly.” 
Well!—I am a reasonable man, I have 
no objection to humoring people in these 
unimportant little matters; but anybody 
who signs himself “ Yours truly ” a dozen 
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times a day can’t always remember to 
make it “ Yours devotedly ” when he is 
writing his betrothed; and as to wearing 
an incandescent face, why, I don’t know 
how. I again had to beg Angelica to be 
more sensible. 

She lived in the Windmere Apartments 
on the west side of the park, I upon the 
east. Between us in the center of this 
park was a reservoir which Angelica be- 
gan to eall the Hellespont, and across 
which she once told me I ought to swim. 
There was no earthly reason for swim- 
ming it, of course. It had an excellent 
path around its banks. 

One afternoon in December, a little 
after sunset, I was walking along this 
path on my way to the Windmere, when 
I saw my fiancée some distance ahead 
of me, waving her arms and wildly call- 
ing me to hurry. I jogged along tow- 
ard her. 

“ Oh, hurry, Niblo,” she cried; “ there’s 
a woman here, drowning!” 

I looked over the picket fence down 
the stone embankment. A dark object, 
which I presently realized was a woman’s 
hat, was floating on the water. With 
Angelica’s screams echoing in my ear 
I proceeded at once to jerk off one of 
my shoes. As soon as I put my stocking 
foot on the path, however, and felt the 
chill of it, I was reminded that it was 
December. I paused. That path was 
like ice. 

I have been told that when people 
are in peril their lives pass in review 
before them in an instant; similarly, in 
my case, a whole train of considerations 
crossed my mind. I thought of how, 
for instance, a man could ever make his 
way down that steep embankment; of 
how, if he did, he could possibly get 
back up; of where I had better put my 
watch while I tried it; of how I had been 
walking briskly to get warm, was warm, 
and would now get chilled. These were 
all highly necessary thoughts, and while 
they were flashing through my con- 
sciousness I took another look at the 
water. It was absolutely still, I noticed. 
The hat was still, too. “That hat isn’t 
moving,” I told Angelica. “It’s no use 
my going in, my dear. Either there’s 
no woman there or she’s drowned al- 
ready. You wait while I fetch a police- 
man.” And I put my shoe on again. 


Angelica couldn’t seem to understand 
me: amazement, anger, and disgust 
passed speechlessly over her face, and 
then returned in a body, as it were, and 
fought for utterance. I resented it. | 
thought to myself that it was all very 
well for her to feel that way, but how 
would she have been feeling if she had 
been me? A woman’s idea is that a man 
is “supposed” to behave in a certain 
manner, and therefore he should. I 
don’t accept any such therefore. I say 
that a man should do the intelligent 
thing—he should use his common sense. 
I promptly started off upon the run. 

“ Niblo,” she ealled, “come back this 
instant! O Niblo! For shame!” 

For shame, eh? The pin-headed girl! 
What good could I possibly accomplish 
hy spilling myself down that embank- 
ment and then groping about in a large, 
ice-cold reservoir? If there was any- 
body in there, she would almost certainly 
be dead, even if I did succeed in finding 
her. If there wasn’t, what an ass I’d 
have been to jump in at the sight of a 
hat! The sensible thing was to give 
the alarm, to get help. I ran” faster 
than ever. 

The reservoir was soon left behind. 
Angelica’s cries grew faint and then in- 
audible as I sped on, and yet I did not 
meet a single passer-by, let alone a 
policeman. The park seemed deserted. 
I decided to try the driveway—surely a 
policeman would be there. On a path 
beside the drive I saw something move 
behind a bush, and rushed toward it. 
It fled me with shrill squeaks—it was 
only a woman. “Like some infernal 
nightmare, all this,” I thought, bitterly: 
“why should J be mixed up in it? What 
a fuss to make about a hat in the water!” 

Just then I spied a policeman on a 
bench ahead of me, with his grizzled old 
head hanging forward on his chest and 
his two hands folded peacefully over his 
stomach. “Officer!” I cried. “ Hey, 
officer! There is a woman drowning in 
the reservoir!” I ran up in front of him. 

He got up from the bench, pulled his 
hat over his eyes, and blinked stupidly 
at me. 

“Run, man,” I shouted, “run! Come 
quickly!” He never budged. 

“T can’t go to that reservoir, friend; 
it’s off my post.” 
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| seized him by the arm. “ Never 
mind your post, hang it!” I told him. 
‘Get the reservoir policeman to help 


you,” he said, roughly. “My duty’s 


right here.” 

His hesitation made me furious. I 
shook him by the shoulder. 

“You leggo my shoulder,” he com- 
manded. 

“ You come to that reservoir,” I yelled, 
“or Ill report you.” 

A dull anger spread slowly over his 
ace. “ Where is it, then?’ he inquired, 
shortly. 

“TTl show you,” I rapped out, and 
started off once more upon the run, the 
policeman following. 

He was a stoutish type, like most of 
the park squad. What an absurd prac- 
tice it is to button up a lot of tired old 
men in blue uniforms and label them 
police! This one was in no condition 
whatever to do much running, and he 
kept losing wind quite unnecessarily be- 
sides, by uttering a long string of things 
under his breath. Things about how he 
couldn’t run so fast, and why didn’t 
those guys rescue the party themselves, 


‘ 


and his duty was to stay on his own post, 
like he had been ordered. “ Why didn’t 
you rescue her yourself?” he shouted, 
finally. A pretty way for an officer to 
talk! Did he think visitors were under 
any obligation to keep leaping into 
reservoirs? Against park rules, too? I 
pretended not to hear. 

His breathing was getting more and 
more distressed, and his feet were thud- 
ding along that path like the hoofs of a 
moose. “Ts it much farther?” I heard 
him gasp. 

“T don’t believe so,” I answered—and 
then began to slow up, with a sudden 
suspicion dawning in my mind. This 
wasn’t the way. “Dear me,” I ex- 
claimed, “we have come the wrong side 
of the reservoir.” 

He stopped dead in his tracks, his legs 
trembling, his shoulders slumping for- 
ward. He didn’t look at me at all. 
“The wrong side,” he said, thickly, and 
rolled his eyes skyward. 

“Don’t waste time,” I admonished 
him; “we’ve got to hurry.” I detached 
his clinging fingers from the fence. 

It was in the worst possible of humors 
on each side that we retraced our steps. 
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I sha’n’t repeat the remarks the fellow 
made. He was as surly as a ticket-seller; 
he refused point-blank to do any further 
Tunning; and as we neared what J saw 
to be the place, he first began arguing 
that he could never climb the fence, 
anyhow, and, when I pooh-poohed this, 
insisted that at least he must have a 
bench to help him over. We arrived 
accordingly, marching single file, with 
the bench between us. 

To my surprise Angelica was not there. 
I knew the spot, however, because it was 
just around a little bend in the path, 
near a clump of beech-trees. 

“This is the place,” I informed the 
policeman. “T left a lady here, but she 
seems to be gone”: and I looked over 
the railing to see where the hat was. 

“Gone?” he echoed. “You might 
have known it. ‘Seems to be gone’? 
Well, say! Did you expect her to put 
off drowning while you was fetching me?” 

“T was referring to my fiancée,” I 
absently explained, still looking over the 
railing. I couldn’t see the hat any- 
where. 

The policeman sat heavily down upon 
the bench and stared at me with a sort 
of admiring horror. “Well, you’re a 
cool one,” he said. “This was your 
feeonsay as was drowning, was it? That 
must be quite a inconvenience to you. 
But never mind; everything seems to go 
wrong some days. Probably you got out 
of bed this morning left foot foremost.” 

I paid no attention to him. My mind 
was busy with conjectures about that 
hat. It might have sunk, of course— 
did hats sink for the third time? I fan- 
tastically speculated—or somebody else 
might have come and saved the woman. 
IT wondered how somebody else had man- 
aged to seale the embankmert. It oc- 
curred to me for one unpleasant moment 
that Angelica herself might have per- 
formed a reseue, and thus have put me 
in a very unwelcome and even a gro- 
tesque position. This was not at all 
probable, but the feeling that she would 
have liked to do it if she could, made 
me angry. 

The policeman was still talking away. 
I became conscious that he was asking 
for my name and address. 

“What do you want my name for?” 
I inquired, suspiciously. 
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“You made me leave my post, didn’t 
you? And I’ve got to turn in my re- 
port, haven’t I? Well, then, the names 
and addresses of all parties has to be 
took down in that report, or it’s not legal, 
that’s why. I want name and address 
of yourself and feeonsay for my report.” 

I was preparing to debate this point 
with the fellow, when another policeman 
appeared behind us, and asked my com- 
panion what he was doing off post. We 
started to explain, and I was just telling 
him about seeing the hat, when he inter- 
rupted. That was all right, he said; the 
reservoir watchman had fished the hat 
out ten minutes ago and restored it to 
its owner. Nobody drowned. Lady’s hat 
blew off, lady hunted up watchman, 
watchman fished out hat. Lady and one 
or two bystanders had then gone toward 
the gate. 

So I had had my run for nothing. There 
had been no one in the reservoir, no 
danger of any kind, nothing but an at- 
tack of romantic hysteria on the part of 
Angelica. Was it wise for me to marry 
a girl like that? I gave my name to 
the old policeman, who was saying quite 
a good deal about what a run he, too, 
had had for nothing; and I left the park 
determined to have another and fuller 
talk with Hattie that very moment. 

When I got there, I found that An- 
gelica had preceded me and was march- 
ing up and down the flat, rolling her 
eyes and twitching .at her collar. “ And 
I tell you plainly, Hattie,” she ‘cried, 
when I came in, “that I never could 
marry him, never. He just won’t be a 
hero. I am going to marry Minott 
Broderick.” 

I felt glad and sorry. Glad to be rid 
of Angelica, who, I now saw, had had 
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only a very superficial appreciation of 
my character and no real understanding 
of it whatever. Sorry, because I was 
again without a fiancée. 

“T am going to marry Minott,” An- 
gelica repeated. 

“ And whom is my common-sense cousin 
going to marry?” asked Hattie, giving 
me a look, and trying in what I thought 
a rather forced manner to make us all 
comfortable again. 

Angelica observed that it would be 

better if a man like me remained a 
bachelor. 
And kept on getting engaged in this 
way all his life?’ protested Hattie. 
“No, Angelica, the family would prefer 
to see Niblo married to some one.” 

I suddenly experienced a dislike for 
the whole wretched business. Here was 
I—rich, social, good-humored, not un- 
attractive—involved in a most undesira- 
ble situation and not getting anywhere. 
1 knew plenty of women; but either they 
kept me at arm’s-length, or they went 
to China, like Hilda, or they turned 
foolish on my hands, like this Angelica. 
There was no understanding them. They 
were as remote as polar bears. The only 
one I could talk in the least freely 
with was Hattie herself. I came to a 
decision. 

“ Hattie,” I said, “I think I had bet- 
ter marry you.” 

“T think so too,” smiled Hattie, tap- 
ping her fingers quietly together. 

“What?” squealed Angelica. “Oh, 
Hattie! Don’t let Niblo Sims make you 
his wife!” 

Hattie’s face wore a curious expres- 
sion. “Il put it this way,” she said, 
thoughtfully: “my intention is to let 
Niblo Sims be my husband.” 
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SOME CHAPTERS FROM 


Twain 


AN EXTRAORDINARY LIFE 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


FIFTH 


T was the fashion among papers of 
Virginia City to permit reporters to 
use the editorial columns for ridicule of 

one another. This custom was especially 
in vogue during the period when Dan de 
Quille and Mark Twain and The Un- 
reliable (Clement T. Rice) were the shining 
journalistic lights of the Comstock. Scarcely 
a week went by that some apparently ven- 
omous squib or fling or long burlesque 
assault did not appear in the Union or the 
Enterprise, with one of those jokers as its 
author anc another as its target. 

The author of Roughing It tells of a lite- 
rary periodical called the Occidental, started 
in Virginia City by a Mr. F. This was the 
“ silver-tongued Tom Fitch ” of the Union, 
an able speaker and writer, vastly popular 
on the Coast. Fitch came to Clemens one 
day and said he was thinking of starting 
such a periodical, and asked him what he 
thought of the venture. Clemens said: 

“You would succeed if any one could, 
but start a flower-garden on the Desert of 
Sahara; set up hoisting-works on Mount 
Vesuvius for mining sulphur; start a lite- 
rary paper in Virginia City; Hell!” 

Which was a correct estimate of the 
situation, and the paper perished with one 
issue, as related. It was of no consequence 
except that it contained what was prob- 
ably the first attempt at that modern lite- 
rary absurdity, the composite novel. Also, 
it died too soon to publish Mark Twain’s 
first verses of any pretension—though still 
of modest merit—‘The Aged Pilot Man,” 
which were thereby saved for Roughing It. 

To one visiting Virginia now it seems curi- 
ous that any of these things could have hap- 
pened there. The Comstock has become 
little more than a memory; Virginia and 
Gold Hill are so quiet, so voiceless, as to 
constitute scarcely an echo of the past. 
The International Hotel, that once so splen- 
did edifice through whose portals the 
tide of opulent life ebbed and flowed, is all 
but deserted now. One may wander at 
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will through its quiet corridors and among 
its old splendors, seeking in vain for the 
boisterous welcome of a vanished day. Those 
things were not lacking once, and the stream 
of wealth tossed up and down the stairs and 
billowed up C Street, an ebullient tide of 
metals and men from which millionaires 
would be struck out and individuals known 
to national affairs. William M. Stewart, 
one day to become a United States Senator, 
was there, an unnoticed unit, and John 
W. Mackay and James G. Fair, one a 
Senator by and by, and both millionaires, 
but poor enough then—Fair with a pick 
on his shoulder, and Mackay a broker in 
a small, unprosperous way. Once in those 
days Mark Twain banteringly offered to 
trade business with Mackay. 

“No,” Mackay said, “I can’t trade. My 
business is not worth as much as yours. I 
have never swindled anybody, and I don’t 
intend to begin now.” 

Neither of these men could dream that 
within ten years both their names would be 
international property—that in due course 
Nevada would propose statues to their 
memory. 

High-strung and nervous, the strain of 
newspaper work and the tumult of the 
Comstock told on Mark Twain. As in 
later life, he was subject to bronchial 
colds, and more than once that year he 
found it necessary to drop all work and 
rest for a time at Steamboat Springs, a 
place near Carson City where there were 
boiling springs and steaming fissures in 
the mountain-side, and a comfortable hotel. 
He contributed from there sketches some- 
what more literary in form than any of his 
previous work.* “Curing a Cold” is a more 
or less exaggerated account of his ills. 

A portion of a playful letter to his mother, 
written from the Springs, still exists. 


You have given my vanity a deadly thrust 


[he writes]; behold I am prone to boast of 


* Collected in “ Sketches, New and Old.” 
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having the widest reputation as a local editor 
of any man on the Pacific Coast, and you 
gravely come forward and tell me “if I work 
hard and attend closely to my business, I may 
aspire to a place on a big San Francisco daily, 
some day.” There’s comment on human vanity 
for you! Why, blast it, I was under the im- 
pression that I could get such a situation as 
that any time I asked for it. But I don’t 
want it. No paper in the United States can 
afford to pay me what my place on the Enter- 
prise is worth. If I were not naturally a lazy, 
idle, good-for-nothing vagabond, I could make 
it pay me $20,000 a year. But I don’t sup- 
pose I shall ever be any account. I lead an 
easy life, though, and I don’t care a cent 
whether school keeps or not. Everybody 
knows me, and I fare like a prince wherever 
I go, be it on this side of the mountain or the 
other. And I am proud to say I am the most 
conceited ass in the Territory. 

You think that picture looks old? Well, I 
can’t help it—in reality, I’m not as old as I 
was when I was eighteen. 

Which was a true statement, so far as 
his general attitude was concerned. At 
eighteen, in New York and Philadelphia, 
his letters had been grave, reflective, ad- 
visory. Now they were mostly banter and 
froth, lightly indifferent to the serious side 
of things, though perhaps only pretendedly 
so, for the picture did look old. From the 
shock and circumstance of his brother’s 
death he had never recovered. He was 
barely twenty-eight. From the picture he 
could be a man of forty. 

It was that year that Artemus Ward 
(Charles F. Browne) came to Virginia City. 
There was a fine opera-house in Virginia, 
and any attraction that billed San Fran- 
cisco did not fail to play to the Comstock. 
Ward intended staying only a few days 
to deliver his lectures, but the whirl of the 
Comstock caught him like a maelstrom, 
and he remained three weeks. 

He made the Enterprise office his head- 
quarters, and fairly reveled in the company 
he found there. He and Mark Twain be- 
came boon companions. Each recognized 
in the other a kindred spirit. With Good- 
man, De Quille, and McCarthy, and E. P. 
Hingston—Ward’s agent, a companion- 
able fellow—they usually dined at Chau- 
mond’s, Virginia’s high-toned French res- 
taurant. 

Those were three memorable weeks in 
Mark Twain’s life. Artemus Ward was in 
the height of his fame, and he encouraged 
his new-found brother humorist, and proph- 
esied great things of him. Clemens, on 
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his side, measured himself by this man 
who had achieved fame, and perhaps with 
good reason concluded that Ward’s esti- 
mate was correct—that he too could win 
fame and honor, once he got a start. If he 
had lacked ambition before Ward’s visit, 
the latter’s unqualified approval inspired 
him with that priceless article of equipment. 
He put his soul into entertaining the visi- 
tor during those three weeks, and it was 
apparent to their associates that he was at 
least Ward’s equal in mental stature and 
originality. Goodman and the others be- 
gan to realize that for Mark Twain the 
rewards of the future were to be measured 
only by his resolution and ability to hold 
out. On Christmas Eve, Artemus Ward 
lectured in Silver City, and afterward came 
to the Enterprise office to give the boys a 
farewell dinner. The Enterprise always 
published a Christmas carol, and Goodman 
sat at his desk writing it. He was just fin- 
ishing as Ward came in. 

“Slave, slave,” said Artemus. “Come 
out and let me banish care from you.” 

They got the boys, and all went over to 
Chaumond’s, where Ward commanded 
Goodman to order the dinner. When the 
wine came on, Artemus lifted his glass and 
said: 

“T give you Upper Canada.” 

The company rose, drank the toast in 
serious silence; then Goodman said: 

“Of course, Artemus, it’s all right, but 
why did you give us Upper Canada?” 

“Because I don’t want it myself,” said 
Ward, gravely. 

Then began a rising tide of humor that 
could hardly be matched in the world to- 
day. Mark Twain was young then; Ar- 
temus Ward was in his prime. They were 
giants of a race that became extinct when 
Mark Twain died. The youth, the whirl 
of lights and life, the tumult of the shout- 
ing street—it was as if an electric stream of 
inspiration poured into those two human 
dynamos and sent them into a dazzling, 
scintillating whirl. All gone—as evanes- 
cent, as forgotten as the lightnings of that 
vanished time. Out of that vast feasting 
and entertainment only a trifling morsel 
remains. Ward now and then asked Good- 
man why he did not join in the banter. 
Goodman said: 

“I’m preparing a joke, Artemus, but 
for the present I’m keeping it.” 

It was near daybreak when Ward at last 
called for the bill. It was $237.00. 
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“What!” exclaimed Artemus. 

“That’s my joke,” said Goodman. 

“But I was only exclaiming because it 
was not twice as much,” returned Ward. 

He paid the bill amid laughter, and they 
went out into the early morning air. It 
was fresh and fine outside, not yet light 
enough to see clearly. Artemus threw his 
face up to the sky 
and said: 
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bright spot in my existence, as all others 
must or rather cannot be, as it were.” 

Then reflectively he adds: 

‘Some of the finest intellects in the world 
have been blunted by liquor.” 

Rare Artemus Ward and rare Mark 
Twain! If there lies somewhere a place of 
meeting and remembrance, they have not 

failed to recall 
there those clos- 





“T feel glorious. 
[ feel like walking 
on the roofs.” 
Virginia is built 
on the steep hill- 
side, and the eaves 
of some of the 
almost 
touch the ground 
behind them. 
“There is your 
chance, Artemus,”’ 
Goodman said, 
pointing to a row 
of these houses, all 
about of a height. 
Artemus = grab- 
bed Mark Twain, 
and they stepped 
out upon the long 
string of roofs and 


walked their full 


houses 





ing days of ’63. 
With Artemus 
Ward's encourage- 
ment Clemens be- 
gan to think of 
extending his audi- 
ence eastward, 
The New York 
Sunday Mercury 
published literary 
matter. Ward had 
urged him to try 
this market, and 
promised to write 
a special letter to 
the editors, intro- 
ducing Mark 
Twain and _his 
work. The latter 
prepared a sketch 
of the Comstock 
variety — scarcely 








length, arm in 
arm. Presently 
the others noticed 
a solitary police- 
man drawing his revolver and getting 
ready to aim in their direction. Goodman 
called to him: 

“Wait a minute. What are you going 
to do?” 

“I’m going to shoot those burglars,’ he 
said, 

“Don’t for your life. Those are not 
burglars. That’s Mark Twain and Ar- 
temus Ward.” 

That was the beginning of a week of 
glory. The farewell dinner became a series. 
At the close of one convivial session Ar- 
temus went to a concert-hall, the Melodeon, 
blacked his face, and delivered a speech. 

He got away from Virginia about 
the close of the year. A day or two 
later he wrote from Austin, Nevada, 
to his new-found comrade as ‘My dear- 
est Love,” recalling the happiness of his 
stay: 

“T shall always remember Virginia as a 
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refined in character 
and full of person- 
al allusion—a hu- 
mor not suited to 
the present-day reader. Its general sub- 
ject was children; it contained some absurd 
remedies, supposedly sent to his old pilot 
friend, Zeb Leavenworth, and was written 
as much for a joke on that good-natured 
soul as for profit or reputation. 

“T wrote it especially for Beck Jolly’s 
use,”’ the author declares, in a letter to his 
mother, “so he could pester Zeb with it.” 

We cannot know to-day whether Zeb was 
pestered or not. A faded clipping is all 
that remains of the incident. As litera- 
ture, the article properly enough is lost to 
the world at large. It is only worth re- 
membering as his metropolitan beginning. 
Yet he must have thought rather highly 
of it (his estimation of his own work was 
always unsafe), for in the letter above 
quoted he adds: 


MACKAY 


Photograph 


I cannot write regularly for the Mercury; 
of course, I sha’n’t have time. But I some- 
times throw off a pearl (there is no self-con- 
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ceit about that, | beg you to observe), which 
ought for the eternal welfare of my race to 
have a more extensive circulation than is 
afforded by a local daily paper. . . 

And if Fitzhugh Ludlow (author of The 
Hasheesh Eater) comes your way, treat him 
well. He published a high encomium upon 
Mark Twain (the same being eminently just 
and truthful, I be- 
seech you to be- 
lieve) ina San 





The success—such as it was—of his 
occasional contributions to the New York 
Sunday Mercury stirred Mark Twain’s 
ambition for a wider field of labor. Cir- 
cumstance, always ready to meet his 
wishes, offered assistance, though in an 
unexpected form. 

Goodman, temporarily absent, had left 
Clemens in edito- 
rial charge. As in 





Francisco paper 
Artemus Ward said 
that when my gor- 
geous talents were 
publicly acknowl- 
edged by such high 
authority I ought 
to appreciate them 
myself, leave sage- 
brush obscurity, 
and journey to New 
York with him, as 
he wanted me to 
do. But I preferred 
not to burst upon 
the New York pub- 
lic too suddenly 
and brilliantly, so 
1 concluded to re- 
main here. 


He was in Car- 
son City when this 
was written, pre- 








that earlier day 
when Orion had 
visited Tennessee 
and returned to 
find his paper in 
a hot personal 
warfare with cer- 
tain injured citi- 
zens, so the Enter- 
prise, under the 
same manage- 
ment, had stirred 
up trouble. It was 
just at the time of 
the “Flour Sack 
Sanitary Fund” 
—the story of 
which is related 
at length in Rough- 
ing [t—and in the 
general hilarity of 
the occasion, cer- 








paring for the 
opening of the 
next Legislature. D 
He was 


ARTEMUS 


beyond 
question the most conspicuous figure of the 
Capital now; also the most wholesomely 
respected, for his influence had become very 
large. It was said that he could control 
more votes than any legislative member, 
and with his friends Simmons and Clag- 
get could pass or defeat any bill offered. 
The Enterprise was a powerful organ 
to be courted and dreaded—and Mark 
Twain had become its chief tribune. 
That he was fearless, merciless, and 
incorruptible, without doubt had a salu- 
tary influence on that legislative session. 
He reveled in his power, but it is not 
recorded that he ever abused it. He got 
a bill passed largely increasing Orion’s 
official fees, but this was a erying need 
and was so recognized. He made no secret 
promises—none at all that he did not 
intend to fulfil. 
fixed as fate,” 


“Sam’s word was as 
Orion records, and it may 
be added thst he was morally as fearless. 


rawn from an E 





tain Enterprise 
paragraphs of 
criticism or ridi- 
cule had incurred 
the displeasure of various individuals whose 
cause had naturally enough been espoused 
by a rival paper, the Union. Very soon 
the original grievance, whatever it was, 
had been lost sight of in the fireworks and 
vitriol-throwing of personal recrimination 
between Mark Twain and one of the 
owners of the Union, a Mr. Laird. 

A point had been reached at length when 
only a call for bloodshed—a challenge— 
could satisfy either the staff or the readers 
of the two papers. Men were killed every 
week for milder things than the editors had 
spoken each of the other. Joe Goodman 
himself, not so long before, had fought a 
duel with the Union .editor, Tom Fitch, 
and shot him in the leg, so making of him 
a friend and a lame man for life. In Joe’s 
absence the prestige of the paper must be 
maintained. 

Mark Twain himself has told in burlesque 
the story of his duel. No blood was shed, 
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but a severe law against dueling had just 
been enacted, and to avoid complications 
he and Gillis departed hurriedly for San 
Francisco. 

This was near the end of May, 1864. 
The intention of both Gillis and Clemens 
was to return to the State, but once in 
San Francisco both presently went to work, 
Clemens as re- 
porter and Gillis 
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dissipations in whatever they could find 
to eat at that hour. 

His position on the Call was uncongenial 
from the start. San Francisco was a larger 
city than Virginia; the work there was 
necessarily more impersonal, more a 
routine of news-gathering and drudg- 
ery He set down his memories of it 

once in his own 
fashion. 





as compositor, 
on the Morning 
Call. 

From Roughing 
It the reader gath- 
ers that Mark 
Twain now enter- 
ed into a life of 
butterfly idleness 
on the strength 
of prospective 
riches to be deriv- 
ed from the “half 
a trunkful of 
mining stocks,” 
and that present- 
ly, when the min- 
ing bubble ex- 
ploded, he was 
a pauper. But a 
good many liber- 
ties have been 











At nine in the 
morning I had to 
be at the police 
court for an hour 
and make a brief 
histor y of the 
squabbles of the 
night before. They 
were usually be- 
tween [Irishmen 
and Irishmen, and 
Chinamen and 
Chinamen, with 
now and then a 
squabble between 
the two races for a 
change. 

During the rest 
of the day we raked 
the town from end 
to end, gathering 
such material as we 
might, wherewith 
to fill our required 








taken with the 


history of this FRANCIS BRET HARTE 


period. Un- 

doubtedly he 

expected opulent returns from his mining 
stocks, and was disappointed — particu- 
larly in an investment in Hale and 
Norcross shares, held too long for the 
large profit which could have been made 
by selling at the proper time. The rest 
is mainly fiction. 

The fact is, he spent not more than a 
few days, a fortnight at most, in “butter- 
fly idleness” at the Lick House before he 
was hard at work on the Call, living mod- 
estly with Steve Gillis in the quietest place 
they could find—never quiet enough, but 
as far as possible from dogs and cats and 
chickens and pianos, which seemed de- 
termined to make the mornings hideous 
when a weary night reporter and composi- 
tor wanted to rest. They went out so- 
cially, on occasion, arrayed in considerable 
elegance; but their recreations were more 
likely to consist of private midnight parties, 
after the paper had gone to press—mild 


columns—and if 
there were no fires 
to report, we start- 
ed some. At night 
we visited the six theaters, one after the other, 
seven nights in the week. We remained in 
each of those places five minutes, got the 
merest passing glimpse of play or opera, 
and with that for a text we “wrote up”’ those 
plays and operas, as the phrase goes, tor- 
turing our souls every night in the effort to 
find something to say about those perfor- 
mances which we had not said a couple of 
hundred times before. 

It was fearful drudgery—soulless drudgery 

and almost destitute of interest. It was an 
awful slavery for a lazy man. 

On the Enterprise he had been free, with 
a liberty that amounted to license. He 
could write what he wished and was per- 
sonally responsible to the readers. On the 
Call he was simply a part of a news-machine 

restricted by a policy—the whole a part 
of a still greater machine: politics. Once 
he saw some butchers set their dogs on an 
unoffending Chinaman, a policeman look- 
ing on with amused interest. He wrote 
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an indignant article criticizing the city 
government and raking the police. In 
Virginia this would have been a welcome 
delight. In San Francisco it did not 
appear. 


At another time he found a policeman 
asleep on his beat. Going to a near-by 


vegetable stall, he borrowed a large cabbage 
leaf, came back, and stood over the sleeper, 
gently fanning him. It would be wasted 
effort to make an item of this incident; 
but he could publish it in his own fashion. 
He stood there fanning the sleeping official 
until a large crowd collected. When he 
thought it was large enough he went away. 
Next day the joke was all over the city. 

Only one of the several severe articles 
he wrote criticizing officials and institutions 
seems to have appeared, an attack on an 
undertaker whose establishment formed a 
branch of the coroner’s office. The man- 
agement of this place one day refused in- 
formation to a Call reporter, and the next 
morning its proprietor was terrified by a 
scathing denunciation of his firm. It be- 
gan, ‘Those body-snatchers,”’ and con- 
tinued through half a column of such 
scorching strictures as only Mark Twain 
could devise. The Call's policy of sup- 
pression evidently did not include criti- 
cisms of deputy coroners. 

Such liberty, however, was too rare for 
Mark Twain, and he lost interest. He con- 
fessed afterward that he became indifferent 
and lazy, and that George E. Barnes, then 
publisher of the Call, at last allowed him 
an assistant. He selected from the count- 
ing-room a big, hulking youth by the name 
of MeGlooral, with the acquired prefix of 
“Smiggy.”’ Clemens had taken a fancy to 
Smiggy McGlooral—on account of his name 
and size, perhaps—and Smiggy, devoted to 
his patron, worked like a slave gathering 
news nights—daytime, too, if necessary 
all of which was demoralizing to a man who 
had small appetite for his place anyway. 
It was only a question of time when Smiggy 
alone would be sufficient for the job. 

There were other and pleasanter things 
in San Francisco. The personal and lite- 
rary associations were worth while. At his 
right hand in the Call office sat Frank 
Soule, a gentle spirit, a graceful versifier 
who believed himself a poet. Mark Twain 
deferred to Frank Soule in those days. He 
thought his verses exquisite in their work- 
manship; a word of praise from Soule gave 
him happiness. In a luxurious office up- 


stairs was another congenial spirit, a gifted, 
handsome fellow of twenty-four who was 
secretary of the Mint, and who presently 
became editor of a new literary weekly, 
the Californian, which Charles Henry Webb 
had founded. This young man’s name was 
Francis Bret Harte. Originally from Al- 
bany, Harte had been for a time a miner 
and school teacher on the Stanislaus, later 
a compositor, finally contributor, on the 
Golden Era. His fame scarcely reached 
beyond San Francisco as yet; but among the 
little coterie of writing folk that clustered 
about the Era office his rank was high. 
Mark Twain fraternized with Bret Harte 
and the Era group generally. He felt that 
he had reached the land, or at least the 
borderland, of Bohemia, that Ultima Thule 
of every young literary dream. 

San Francisco did, in fact, have a very 
definite literary atmosphere and a litera- 
ture of its own. Its coterie’ of writers had 
drifted from here and there, but they had 
merged themselves into a California body- 
poetic, quite as individual as that of Cam- 
bridge, even if less famous, less lavish in 
emoluments than the Boston group. Joseph 
E. Lawrence, familiarly known as “Joe’’ 
Lawrence, was editor of the Golden Era, 
and his kindness and hospitality were ac- 
counted sufficient rewards even when his 
pecuniary acknowledgments were modest 
enough. He had a handsome office, and 
the literati, local and visiting, used to 
gather there. Names that would be well 
known later were included in that little 
band. Joaquin Miller recalls from an old 
diary, kept by him then, having seen Adah 
Isaacs Menken, Prentice Mulford, Bret 
Harte, Charles Warren Stoddard, Fitzhugh 
Ludlow, Mark Twain, Orpheus C. Kerr, 
Artemus Ward, Gilbert Densmore, W. S. 
Kendall, and Mrs. Hitchcock assembled 
there at one time. The Era office would 
seem to have been a sort of Mount Olympus 

-or Parnassus, perhaps, for these were 
mainly poets who had scarcely yet at- 
tained to the dignity of gods. Miller was 
hardly more than a youth, and this grand 
assemblage impressed him as did the im- 
posing appointments of the place. 


“The Era rooms were elegant [says Mil- 
ler], the most grandly carpeted and most 
gorgeously furnished that I had ever seen. 
Even now in my memory they seem to have 
been simply palatial. I have seen the world 
well since then—all of its splendors worth 
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seeing—yet those carpeted parlors, with Joe 
Lawrence and his brilliant satellites, out- 
shine all things else, as I turn to look back.” 


More than any other city west of the 
Alleghanies, San Francisco has always been 
a literary center, and certainly that was a 
remarkable group to be out there under 
the sunset, dropped down there behind 
the Sierras, which the transcontinental 
railway would not climb yet for several 
years. They were a happy-hearted, as- 
piring lot, and they got as much as five 
dollars sometimes for an Fra article, and 
were as proud of it as if it had been a great 
deal more. They felt that they were 
creating literature—as, in fact, they were. 
A new school of American letters mustered 
there. 

Mark Twain and Bret Harte were dis- 
tinctive features of this group. They were 
already recognized by their associates as 
belonging in a class by themselves, though 
as yet neither had done any of the work 
for which he would be remembered later. 
They were a good deal together, and it 
was when Harte was made editor of the 
Californian that Mark Twain was put on the 
weekly staff at the then unexampled twelve- 
dollar-per-article rate. The Californian 
made larger pretensions than the Hra and 
perhaps had a heavier financial backing. 
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With Mark Twain on the staff and Bret 
Harte in the chair, himself a frequent con- 
tributor, it easily ranked as first of San 
Francisco periodicals. A number of the 
sketches collected by Webb later, in Mark 
Twain’s first little volume, The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog, etc., appeared in the Fra or 
Californian in 1864 and 1865. They were 
smart, bright, direct—not always refined, 
but probably the best humor of the day. 
Some of them are still preserved in his 
volume of Sketches. They are interesting 
in what they promise rather than in what 
they present, though some of them still 
are delightful enough. “The Killing of 
Julius Cesar Localized” is an excellent 
forerunner of his burlesque report of a 
gladiatorial combat in The Innocents Abroad. 
The ‘Answers to Correspondents,”’ with 
their vigorous admonition of the “ statistical 
moralist,”” could hardly have been better 
done at any later period. The “* Jumping 
Frog ”’ itself was not originally of this har- 
vest. It has a history of its own, as we 
shall see a little further along. 


Mark Twain’s reportorial experience in 
San Francisco was of brief duration. Even 
the great earthquake of that day did not 
awaken in him any permanent enthusiasm 
for the drudgery of the Call. He had lost 
interest; and when Mark Twain lost in- 
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terest in a subject or an undertaking, that 
subject or that undertaking were better 
dead, so far as he was concerned. The 
conclusion of his service with the Call was 
certain, and he wondered daily why it was 
delayed so long. He took no pains to 
avert it. 

The connection had become equally un- 
satisfactory to pro- 
prietor and em- 
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enough—a literary life invites that sort of 
thing—but that he ever clung to a single 
“silver ten-cent piece,’”’ as he tells us, and 
became the familiar of mendicancy, was a 
condition supplied altogether by his later 
imagination, to satisfy what he must have 
regarded as an artistic need. The fact is that 
almost immediately following his separa- 

tion from the Call 





ployee. They had 
a heart - to - heart 
talk presently, 
with the result 
that Mark Twain 
was free. He used 
to claim in after 
years, with his 
usual tendency to 
confess the worst 
of himself, that he 
was discharged, 
and the incident 
has been variously 
told. George 
Barnes himself has 
declared that 
Clemens resigned 
with great willing- 
ness. It is very 
likely that the 
paragraph at the 
end of Chapter 








he arranged with 
Goodman to write 
a daily letter for the 
Enterprise, report- 
ing San Francisco 
matters after his 
own fashion, with 
a free hand. His 
payment for this 
work was thirty 
dollars a week, and 
he had an addi- 
tional return from 
his literary sketch- 
es. The arrange- 
ment was an im- 
provement both as 
to labor and in- 
come. 

Those who re- 
member Mark 
Twain’s Enterprise 
letters (they are no 








LVIII in Rough- 
ing It presents the 
situation with fair 
accuracy, though 

the author makes it as unpleasant for him- 
self as possible. 

At last one of the proprietors took me aside, 
with a charity I still remember with consider- 
able respect, and gave me an opportunity to 
resign my berth and so save myself the dis- 
grace of a dismissal. 

As an extreme contrast with the sup- 
positious ‘‘butterfly idleness” of his be- 
ginning in San Francisco—and for no 
other discoverable reason—he doubtless 
thought it necessary in the next chapter of 
that book to depict himself as having 
reached the depths of hard luck, debt, 
poverty. 

I became an adept at slinking [he says]. 
I slunk from back street to back street... . 
I slunk to my bed. I had pawned every- 
thing but the clothes I had on. 

This is pure fiction. That he occasion- 
ally found himself short of funds is likely 
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From a Picture Tak 


longer obtainable) 
declare them to 
a os have been the 

greatest series of 

daily philippics 
ever written. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that they made a stir. Goodman per- 
mitted him to say absolutely what he pleased 
upon any subject. San Francisco was fair- 
ly weltering in corruption, official and pri- 
vate. He assailed whatever came first to 
hand with all the fierceness of a flaming in- 
dignation long restrained. 

Quite naturally he attacked the police, 
and with such ferocity and penetration 
that as soon as copies of the Enterprise 
came from Virginia, the City Hall began to 
boil and smoke and threaten trouble. Mar- 
tin G. Burke, then chief of police, entered 
libel suit against the nterprise, prodig- 
iously advertising that paper, copies of 
which were snatched as soon as the stage 
brought them. 

Mark Twain really let himself go then. 
He wrote a letter that on the outside was 
marked: “Be sure and let Joe see this 
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Jim GILuIs’s CABIN, WHERE MAR 


before it goes in.’’ He even doubted him- 
self whether Goodman would dare to print 
it, after reading. It was a letter depicting 
in the boldest terms the city’s corrupt 
morals under the existing police government. 

“You can never afford to publish that,”’ 
the foreman said to Goodman. 

“Let it all go in, every word,’ Good- 
man answered. “If Mark can stand it, 
I can.” 

It seemed unfortunate at the time that 
Steve Gillis should select this particular 
moment to stir up trouble that would 
involve’ both himself and Clemens with 
the very officials whom the latter had 
undertaken to punish. Passing a saloon 
one night alone, Gillis heard an altercation 
going on inside, and very naturally stepped 
in to enjoy it. Including the barkeeper, 
there were three against two. Steve 
ranged himself on the weaker side and 
selected the barkeeper, a big bruiser, who 
when the fight was over, was ready for 
the hospital. It turned out that he was 
one of Chief Burke’s minions, and Gillis 
was presently indicted on a charge of as- 
sault with intent to kill. He knew some 
of the officials in a friendly way, and was 
advised to give a straw bond and go into 
temporary retirement. Clemens, of course, 
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went his bail, and Steve set out for Virginia 
until the storm blew over. 

This was Burke’s opportunity. When 
the case was called and Gillis did not ap- 
pear, Burke promptly instituted an action 
against his bondsman with an execution 
against his loose property. A watch which 
had been presented to him by his admirers 
in the Territorial Legislature came near 
being thus sacrificed in the cause of friend- 
ship, and was only saved by a skilful 
manipulation, which seems hardly worth 
detailing here. 

Now, it was down in the chain of cir- 
cumstances that Steve Gillis’s brother, 
James N. Gillis, a gentle-hearted hermit 
a pocket-miner of the haleyon Tuolumne 
district—the “Truthful James” of Bret 
Harte—happened to be in San Francisco 
at this time, and invited Clemens to return 
with him to the far seclusion of his cabin 
on Jackass Hill. In that peaceful retreat 
was always rest and refreshment for the 
wayfarer, and more than one weary writer 
besides Bret Harte had found shelter there. 

Gillis himself had a fine literary instinct, 
but remained a pocket miner because he 
loved that quiet pursuit of gold, the com- 
pany of his books, and the Solitude of the 
hills. He regularly shared his cabin with 
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one Dick Stoker (Dick Baker of Roughing 
It), another genial soul who long ago nad 
retired from the world to this forgotten 
land. 

It was the 4th of December, 1864, 
when Mark Twain arrived at Jim Gillis’s 
cabin. He found it a humble habitation 
made of logs and slabs, partly sheltered by 
a great live-oak tree, surrounded by a 
stretch of grass. It had not much in the 
way of pretentious furniture; but there 
was a large fireplace, and a library which 
included the standard authors. A younger 
Gillis boy, William, was there at this time, 
so that the family numbered five in all, 
including Tom Quartz, the cat. On rainy 
days they would gather about the big, open 
fire, and Jim Gillis, with his back to the 
warmth, would relate diverting yarns, 
creations of his own, turned out hot from 
the anvil, forged as he went along. He 
had a startling imagination, and he had 
fostered it in that secluded place. His 
stories usually consisted of wonderful ad- 
ventures of his companion, Dick Stoker, 
portrayed with humor and that serene and 
vagrant fancy which builds as it goes, care- 
less as to whither it is proceeding, and 
whether the story shall end well or ill, soon or 
late, or ever. He always pretended that 
these extravagant tales of Stoker were 
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strictly true, and Stoker—forty-six, and gray 
as a rat—earnest and tranquil, would smoke 
and look into the fire and listen to those as- 
tonishing things of himself, smiling a little 
now and then, but saying never a word. 
What did it matter to him?—he had no 
world outside of the cabin and the hills—he 
would live and die there—no affairs—his 
affairs had all ended long ago. 

A number of the stories used in Mark 
Twain’s books were first told by Jim Gillis, 
standing with his hands crossed behind 
him, back to the fire, in the cabin on Jackass 
Hill. The story of “ Dick Baker’s Cat” was 
one of these; the “ Jaybird and Acorn” story 
of the Tramp Abroad was another; also 
the story of the ‘Burning Shame”; and 
there are others. Mark Twain had little 
to add to these stories; in fact, he never 
could get them to sound as well, he said, 
as when Jim Gillis had told them. 

It was the rainy season, the winter of 
1864 and 1865, but there were many pleas- 
ant days when they could go pocket-hunt- 
ing, and Samuel Clemens soon added a 
knowledge of this fascinating science to his 
other acquirements. Sometimes he worked 
with Dick Stoker, sometimes with one of 
the Gillis boys. He did not make his for- 
tune at pocket-mining, he only laid its corner- 
stone. In the old note-book he kept of 
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that sojourn we find that with Jim Gillis 
he made a trip over into Calaveras County 
soon after Christmas, and remained there 
until after New Year’s, probably prospect- 
ing; and he records that on New Year’s 
night at Vallecito he saw “a magnificent 
lunar rainbow in a very light, drizzling 
rain.” A lunar rainbow is one of the things 
people seldom see. He thought it-an omen 
of good fortune. 

They returned to the cabin on the hill, 
but later in the month, on the 23d, they 
crossed over into Calaveras again and be- 
gan pocket-hunting not far from Angel’s 
Camp. The note-book records that the 
bill of fare at the camp hotel consisted 
wholly of beans and something which bore 
the name of coffee; also that the rains were 
frequent and heavy. 

They had what they believed to be a 
good claim. Jim Gillis declared the in- 
dications were promising, and if they could 
only have good weather to work it they 
were sure of rich returns. For himself, he 
would have been willing to work, rain or 
shine. Clemens, however, had different 
views on the subject. His part was carry- 
ing water for washing out the pans of dirt; 
and carrying pails of water through the 
cold rain and mud was not very fascinat- 
ing work. Dick Stoker came over before 
long to help. Things went a little better 
then, but most of their days were spent in 
the bar-room of the dilapidated tavern at 
Angel’s Camp enjoying the company of a 
former Illinois River pilot, Ben Coon,* a 
solemn, fat-witted person who dozed by 
the stove or told endless stories without 
point or application. Listeners were a 
boon to him, for few came and not 
many would stay. To Mark Twain and 
Jim Gillis, however, Ben Coon was a de- 
light. It was soothing and comfortable 
to listen to his endless narratives, told in 
that solemn way, with no suspicion of 
humor. Even when his yarns had point 
he did not recognize it. One dreary after- 
noon, in his slow, monotonous fashion, he 
told them about a frog, a frog that had 


belonged to a man named Coleman, who 


had trained it to jump, and how it failed to 
win a wager because the owner of a rival 


* This name has been variously given as 
“Ros Coon,” “Coon Drayton,” etc. It is 
given here as set down in Mark Twain’s notes, 
made on the spot. Coon was not (as has 
been stated) the proprietor of the hotel (which 
= kept by a Frenchman), but a frequenter 
Of it. 
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frog had surreptitiously loaded the trained 
jumper with shot. The story had circu- 
lated among the camps, and a weli-known 
journalist named Samuel Seabough had 
already made a squib of it; but neither 
Clemens nor Gillis had ever happened to 
hear it before. They thought the tale in 
itself amusing, and the “spectacle of a man 
drifting serenely along through such a 
queer yarn, without ever smiling, was ex- 
quisitely absurd.” When Coon had talked 
himself out, his hearers played billiards on 
the frowsy table, and now and then one 
would remark to the other: 

“T don’t see no p’ints about that frog 
that’s any better’n any other frog,” and 
perhaps another would answer: 

“T ain’t got no frog; but if I had a frog 
I’d bet you.” 

Out on the claim, between pails of water, 
Clemens, as he watched Jim Gillis or Dick 
Stoker “washing,” would be apt to say: “I 
don’t see no p’ints about that pan o’ dirt 
that’s any better’n any other pan o’ dirt.” 
And so they kept it up. 

Then the rain would come again and inter- 
fere with their work. One afternoon when 
Clemens and Gillis were following certain 
tiny sprayed specks of gold that were lead- 
ing them to a pocket somewhere up the long 
slope, the chill downpour set in. Gillis 
as usual was washing, and Clemens carry- 
ing water. The “color” was getting bet- 
ter with every pan, and Jim Gillis believed 
that now, after their long waiting, they 
were to be rewarded. Possessed with the 
miner’s passion, he would have gone on 
washing and climbing toward the precious 
pocket, regardless of everything. Clemens, 
however, shivering and disgusted, swore 
that each pail of water was his last. His 
teeth were chattering, and he was wet 
through. Finally he said in his deliberate 
way: 

“Jim, I won’t carry any more water. 
This work is too disagreeable.”’ 

Gillis had just taken out a panful of 
dirt. 

“Bring one more pail, Sam,” he pleaded. 

“Oh hell, Jim, I won’t do it! I’m freez- 
ing!” 

“Just one more pail, Sam,” he pleaded. 

“No, sir, not a drop, not if I knew there 
were a million dollars in that pan.” 

Gillis tore a page out of his note-book 
and hastily posted a thirty-day-claim notice 
by the pan of dirt, and they set out for 
Angel’s Camp. It kept on raining and 
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storming, and they did not go back. A 
few days later a letter from Steve Gillis 
made Clemens decide to return to San 
Francisco. With Jim Gillis and Dick 
Stoker he left Angel’s and walked across 
the mountains to Jackass Hill in the snow- 
storm—‘‘the first I ever saw in California,” 
he says in his notes. 

In the mean time the rain had washed away 
the top of the pan of earth they had left 
standing on the hillside and exposed a hand- 
ful of nuggets—pure gold. Two strangers, 
Austrians, had come along, and observing 
it, had sat down to wait until the thirty- 
day -claim notice posted by Jim Gillis 
should expire. They did not mind the 
rain—not with all that gold in-sight—and 
the minute the thirty days were up they 
followed the lead a few pans farther and 
took out—some say ten, some say twenty 
thousand dollars. In either case, it was a 
good pocket. Mark Twain missed it by 
one pail of water. Still, it is just as well, 
perhaps, when one remembers that vaster 
nugget of Angel’s Camp—the Jumping 
Frog. Jim Gillis always declared, “If Sam 
had got that pocket he would have remained 
a pocket-miner to the end of his days, like 
me.” 

In the old note-book occurs a memoran- 
dum of the frog story—a mere casual entry 
of its main features: 


Coleman with his jumping frog—bet 
stranger $50—stranger had no frog, and C. 
got him one:—in the mean time stranger 
filled C.’s frog full of shot and-he couldn’t 
jump. The stranger’s frog won— 


It seemed unimportant enough, no doubt, 
at the time; but it was the nucleus around 
which was built a surpassing fame. The 
hills along the Stanislaus have turned out 
some wonderful nuggets in their time, but 
no other of such size as that. 

The note-book vontains also a burlesque 
report of “The Great Vide Poche Mine” 
on “Mt. Olympus,” Calaveras County, 
with maps and plans of the same. The 
map is an amusing absurdity, and the re- 
port correspondingly so. This feature, at 
the time, was doubtless thought to be of 
real value. There is no record of its ever 
having found its way into print. 

From the note-book: 


February 25, arrived in Stockton 5 p.m. 
Home again—home again at the Occidental 
Hotel, San Franciseco—find letters from Arte- 
mus Ward asking me to write a sketch for his 


new book of Nevada Territory Travels, which 
is soon to come out. Too late—ought to 
have got the letters three months ago. They 
are dated early in November. 


He was sorry not to oblige Ward, sorry 
also not to have representation in his book. 
He wrote explaining the circumstances and 
telling the story of his absence. Steve 
Gillis, meantime, had returned to San Fran- 
cisco and settled his difficulties there. The 
friends agai1. took up residence together. 

Mark Twain resumed his daily letters 
to the Enterprise without further annoy- 
ance from official sources. Perpaps there 
was a temporary truce in that direction, 
though he continued to attack various 
abuses—civic, private, and artistic—be- 
coming a sort of general censor, establish- 
ing for himself the title of the ‘‘ Moralist 
of the Main.” The letters were reprinted 
in San Francisco, and widely read. Now 
and then some one had the temerity to 
answer them, but most of his victims main- 
tained a discretionary silence. 

He wrote verses sometimes, and light- 
ened his Enterprise letters with jingles. 
Goodman remembers that Clemens and 
Gillis were together again on California 
Street at this time, and that they used to 
sing “The Doleful Ballad of the Rejected 
Lover”—another of Mark Twain’s com- 
positions. It was a wild outburst, and the 
furious fervor with which Mark and Steve 
delivered it, standing side by side and 
waving their fists, did not render it less 
objectionable. Such memories as these are 
set down here, for they exhibit a phase 
of that robust personality, built of the same 
primeval material from which the world 
was created—built of every variety of 
material, in fact, ever incorporated in a 
human being, equally capable of writing 
these wild songs and that rarest and most 
tender of all characterizations, the Recol- 
lections of Joan of Arc. 

Along with his Enterprise work Clemens 
continued to write occasionally for the 
Californian; but for some reason he did 
not offer the story of the “Jumping Frog.” 
For one thing, he did not regard it highly 
as literary material. He knew that he had 
enjoyed it himself, but the humor and fash- 
ion of itsstelling seemed to him of too sim- 
ple and mild a variety in that day of 
boisterous incident and exaggerated form. 
By and by Artemus Ward turned up in 
San Francisco, and one night Mark Twain 
told him his experiences with Jim Gillis 
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in Angel’s Camp; also of Ben Coon and 
his tale of the Calaveras frog. Ward was 
delighted. 

“Write it,” he said. “There is still 
time to get it into my volume of sketches. 
Send it to Carleton, my publisher in New 
York.” 

Clemens promised to do this, but de- 
layed fulfilment, and by the time the 
sketch reached Carleton, Ward’s book 
was about ready for the press. It did 
not seem worth while to Carleton to 
make any change of plans that would in- 
clude the frog story. The publisher 
handed it to Henry Clapp, editor of the 
Saturday Press, a perishing sheet, saying: 

“Here, Clapp, here’s something you can 
use in your paper.” Clapp took it thank- 
fully enough, we may believe. 

“Jim Smiley and His Jumping Frog” 
appeared in the Saturday Press of Novem- 
ber 18, 1865, and was immediately copied 
and quoted far and near. It brought the 
name of Mark Twain across the mountains, 
bore it up and down the Atlantic coast, 
and out over the prairies of the Middle 
West. Away from the Pacific slope only a 
reader here and there had known the name 
before that. Now, every one who took a 
newspaper was treated to the tale of the 
wonderful Calaveras frog, and received a 
mental impress of the author’s signature. 
The name Mark Twain made a strong bid 
for national acceptance. 

As for its owner, he had no suspicion of 
these momentous happenings for a con- 
siderable time. The telegraph did not 
carry such news in those days, and it took 
a good while for the echo of his victory to 
travel to the coast. When at last a lag- 
ging word of it did arrive, it would seem 
to have brought disappointment rather 
than exaltation to the author. Even 
Ward’s opinion of the story had not in- 
creased Mark Twain’s regard for it as 

literature. That it had struck the popular 
note meant, as he believed, failure for his 
more highly regarded work. In a letter 
to Jane Clemens, written January 20, 1866, 
he says these things for himself: 


I do not know what to write; my life is so 
uneventful. I wish I was back there piloting 
up and down the river again. Verily, all is 
vanity and little worth—save piloting. 

To think that after writing many an article 
& man might be excused for thinking toler- 
ably good, those New York people should 
Single out a villainous backwoods sketch to 


compliment me on! “Jim Smiley and His 
Jumping Frog’’—a squib which would never 
have been written but to please Artemus 
Ward, and then i¢ reached New York too 
late to appear in his book. 

But no matter—his book was a wretchedly 
poor one, generally speaking, and it could be 
no credit to either of us to appear between its 
covers. 

This paragraph is from the New York corre- 
spondence of the San Francisco Alia: 

“Mark Twain’s story in the Saturday Press 
of November 18th, called ‘Jim Smiley and 
His Jumping Frog,’ has set all New York in 
a roar, and he may be said to have made his 
mark. I have been asked fifty times about 
it and its author, and the papers are copy- 
ing it far and near. It is voted the best thing 
of the day. Cannot the Californian afford 
to keep Mark all to itself? It should not let 
him scintillate so widely without first being 
filtered through the California press.” 


It is difficult to judge the “Jumping Frog ”’ 
story to-day. It has the intrinsic funda- 
mental value of one of Asop’s fables.* It 
contains a basic idea which is essentially 
ludicrous, and the quaint simplicity of its 
telling is convincing and full of charm. It 
appeared in print at a time when American 
humor was chaotic, the public taste un- 
formed. We had a vast appreciation for 
what was comic, with no great number of 
opportunities for showing it. We were so 
ready to laugh that when a real oppor- 
tunity came along we improved it, and 
kept on laughing and repeating the cause 
of our merriment, directing the attention 
of our friends to it. Whether the story of 
“ Jim Smiley’s Frog” offered for the first 
time to-day would capture the public and 
become the initial block of a towering fame 
is another matter. That the author him- 
self underrated it, is certain. That the 
public receiving it at what we now term 
the psychological moment may have over- 
rated it, is by no means impossible. In any 
case, it does not matter now. The stone 
rejected by the builder was made the 


* The resemblance of the frog story to the 
early Greek tales must have been noted by 
Professor Sidgwick, who synopsized it in Gree 
form and phrase for his book, Greek Prose 
Composition. Through this originated the im- 
pression that the story was of Athenian root. 
Mark Twain himself was deceived until 1899, 
when he met Sidgwick, who explained that 
the Greek version was the translation, and 
Mark Twain’s the original—that he had 
thought it unnecessary to give credit for a 
story so well known. See The Jumping Frog, 
(Harper & Brothers, 1903), page 64 
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eorner-stone of his literary edifice. As 
such it is immortal. 

In the letter already quoted, Clemens 
speaks of both Bret Harte and himself 
having quit the Californian, and mentions 
that in future they expected to write for 
Eastern papers. He adds: 


Though I am generally placed at the head 
of my breed of scribblers in this part of the 
country, the place properly belongs to Bret 
Harte, I think, though he denies it, along 
with the rest. He wants me to club a lot of 
old sketches together with a lot of his and 
publish a book. I wouldn’t do it, only he 
agrees to take all the trouble. But I want to 
know whether we are going to make anything 
out of it, first. However, he has written to 
a New York publisher, and if we are offered 
a bargain that will pay for a month’s labor, 
we will go to work and prepare the volume 
for the press. 


Nothing came of the proposed volume 
or of other joint literary schemes these 
two had in mind. Neither of them would 
seem to have been optimistic as to their 
future place in American literature; cer- 
tainly in their most exalted moments they 
could hardly have dreamed that within 
half a dozen years they would be the head 
and front of a new school of letters—the 
two most-talked-of men in America. 

Whatever Mark Twain’s first emotions con- 
cerning the suecess of “Jim Smiley’s Frog” 
may have been, the sudden astonishing leap 
of that batrachian into American literature 
gave the author an added prestige at home as 
well as in distant parts. Those about him 
were inclined to regard him, in some degree 
at least, as a national literary figure and to 
pay tribute accordingly. Special honors 
began to be shown to him. A fine new 
steamer, the Ajaz, built for the Sandwich 
Island trade, carried on its initial trip a 
select party of guests, of which he was in- 
vited to make one. He did not go, and 
reproached himself sorrowfully afterward. 


If the Ajax were back I would go quick, 
and throw up my correspondence. She had 
fifty-two invited guests aboard—the cream of 
the town—gentlemen and ladies, and a splen- 
did brass-band. I could not accept because 
there would be no one to write my correspon- 
dence while I was gone. 





In fact, the daily letter had grown monot- 
onous. He was restless, and the Ajar ex- 
cursion which he had been obliged to forego 
made him still more dissatisfied. Ar idea 
occurred to him: the sugar industry of the 


islands was a matter of great commercial 
interest to California, while the life and 
scenery there, picturesquely treated, would 
appeal to the general reader. He was on 
excellent terms with James Anthony and 
Paul Morrill, of the Sacramento Union; he 
proposed to them that they send him as 
their special correspondent to report to their 
readers, in a series of letters, the life, trade, 
agriculture, and general aspect of the 
islands. To his vast delight, they gave him 
the commission, and he sailed by the Ajax 
on her next trip. 

It was the 18th of March, 1866, when he 
arrived at Honolulu, and his first impression 
of that peaceful harbor remained with him 
always. In fact, his whole visit there be- 
came one of those memory-pictures, full of 
golden sunlight and peace, to be found 
somewhere in every human past. 

The letters of introduction he had brought 
and the reputation which had preceded him 
guaranteed him welcome and hospitality. 
Officials and private citizens were alike 
ready to show him their pleasant land, and 


_he fairly reveled in its delicious air, its 


summer warmth, its quiet repose. 

It was near the end of June when he re- 
turned to Honolulu after a tour of the 
islands, fairly worn out and prostrated. He 
expected only to rest and be quiet for a 
season, but, all unknown to him, startling 
and historic things were taking place in 
which he was to have a part—events that 
would mark another forward stride in his 
career. 

The Ajax had just come in, bringing his 
Excellency Anson Burlingame, then en 
route for his post as Minister to China; also 
General Van Valkenburg, Minister to 
Japan, Colonel. Rumsey, and Minister 
Burlingame’s son Edward, then a lively boy 
of eighteen. Young’ Burlingame had read 
the “‘ Jumping Frog” and was enthusiastic 
about Mark Twain and his work. Learn- 
ing that he was in Honolulu, laid up at his 
hotel, the party sent word that they would 
call on him next morning. 

Clemens felt that he could not accept this 
honor, sick or well. He crawled out of bed, 
dressed and shaved himself as quickly as 
possible, and drove to the American 
Minister’s, where the party was staying. 
They had a gloriously good time. When 
he returned to his hotel he sent them, by 
request, whatever he had on hand of his 
work. 

A still greater event was imminent. On 
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that very day, June 21 (1866), there came 
word of the arrival at Sanpahoe, on the 
island of Hawaii, of an open boat containing 
fifteen starving wretches who on a short 
ten-day ration had been buffeting a stormy 

sea for forty-three days. A vessel, the 

Hornet, from New York, had taken fire and 

burned on the line, and since early in May 

on that meager sustenance the sufferers had 

been battling with hundreds of leagues of 

adverse billows, seeking for land. 

A few days following the first report, 
eleven of the rescued men were brought to 
Honolulu and placed in the hospital. 
Mark Twain, of course, recognized the 
great news importance of the event. It 
would be a splendid beat if he could inter- 
view the castaways and be the first to get 
the story of it to his paper. There was no 
cable in those days; a vessel for San 
Francisco would sail next morning. It was 
the opportunity of a lifetime, and he must 
not miss it. Bedridden as he was, the 
undertaking seemed beyond his strength. 

But just at this time the Burlingame 
party descended on him, and almost before 
he knew it he was on the way to the hos- 
pital, on a cot, escorted by the heads of the 
joint legations of China and Japan. Once 
there, Anson Burlingame, with his splendid 
human sympathy and handsome, courtly 
presence, drew from those enfeebled wan- 
derers all the story of their long privation 
and struggle that had stretched across 
forty-three distempered days and four 
thousand miles of sea. All that Mark 
Twain had to do was to listen and make 
the notes. 

He put in the night, writing against 
time. Next morning, just as the vessel for 
the States was drifting away from her dock, 
a strong hand flung his bulky envelope of 
manuscript aboard, and if the vessel ar- 
rived, his great beat was sure. It did 
arrive, and the three-column story on the 
front page of the Sacramento Union, in its 
issue of July 19, gave the public the first 
detailed history of the terrible Hornet dis- 
aster and the rescue of those starving men. 
The telegraph carried it everywhere and it 
was featured as a sensation. 

Mark Twain always adored the name 
and memory of Anson Burlingame. In his 
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letter home, he tells of Burlingame’s mag- 
nanimity in “throwing away an invitation 
to dinner with princes and foreign dig- 
nitaries” to help him. “You know I 
appreciate that kind of thing,” he says. 

Once Burlingame said to him: 

“You have great ability. I believe you 
have genius. What you need now is the 
refinement of association. Seek companion- 
ship among men of superior intellect and 
character. Refine yourself and your work. 
Never affiliate with inferiors — always 
climb.” 

Clemens never forgot that advice. He 
did not always observe it, but he rarely 
failed to realize its gospel. 

Burlingame urged him to travel. “Come 
to Pekin next winter,” he said, “and visit 
me. Make my house your home. I will 
give you letters and introduce you. You 
will have facilities for acquiring information 
about China.” 

It is not surprising, then, that Mark 
Twain never felt his debt to Anson Bur- 
lingame entirely paid. Burlingame came 
more than once to the hotel, for Clemens 
was really ill now, and they discussed plans 
for his future betterment. He promised, 
of course, to visit China, and when he was 
alone put in a good deal of time planning 
a trip around the world which would in- 
clude the great capitals. 

Under date of July 4, 1866, the Sandwich 
Island note-book says: 

Went to a ball 8.30 p.m.—danced till 12.30; 
stopped at General Van Valkenburg’s room 
and talked with him and Mr. Burlingame 
and Ed Burlingame until 3.00 a.m. 





From which we may conclude that he had 
altogether recovered. A few days later 
the legation party had sailed for China and 
Japan, and on the 19th Clemens himself 
set out by a slow sailing vessel to San 
Francisco. They were becalmed and were 
twenty-five days making the voyage. 

It was August 13 when he reached San 
Francisco, and the note-book entry of that 
day says: 

Home again. No—not home again—in 
prison again, and all the wild sense of freedom 
gone. The city seems so cramped and so 
dreary with toil and care and business anxiety. 
God help me, I wish I were at sea again! 













My Little Son 


BY DOROTHY GREEN 


Y little son, my little son, 
Lies in my arms at rest; 
His baby fingers clutch my gown, 
His cheek to mine is pressed. 


O prophet-love of motherhood 
That scans the years unborn, 

And sees the noonday triumph glow 

At first faint flush of morn! 


With eyes grown dim I gaze afar 
And dream of days to be— 

My little son, my little son, 

Heart o’ the world to me! 


I hear the roll of summoning drums, 
The tramp of marching feet; 

A sound of cheering runs apace 

Along the narrow street. 
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One rides before the ordered ranks, 
To whom I eall in vain. 

His eager eyes flash keen; his hand 

Impatient grips the rein. 


















The lust of battle stirs his blood; 
Through tears I dimly see 

A stranger son, a bearded son, 

No longer mine to me. 











The crimson sunset burns the west, 
And dark against the glow 
Across the plain a little train 
Comes mournfully and slow. 











Victor yet vanquished, from the fight 
They bear him to my door; 

Their faces fade,—as through a haze 

I see his face once more. 

















With passionate tears I clasp him close, 
And bitter memories flee, 

My little son, my little son, 

Comes back at last to me! 
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The Crime in Jedidiah Peeble’s House 





BY MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR 


STONE behind a hedge is not 

perhaps the most comfortable 

spot imaginable to nap on, sit- 
ting upright, but the man who sat there 
apparently found it an adequate resting- 
place, since his sleep was profound. The 
time at least was well suited to dozing. 
Beyond the hedge, wagons were rum- 
bling home through the thick dust in 
the late afternoon. In the factory town 
which the returning vehicles had but 
shortly left behind, the thrum of reels 
and treadles had ceased. 

The man was in appearance at once 
mild, timid, provincial, and of an emi- 
nent respectability. The wide felt hat 
which shaded his eyes was almost clerical 
in eut, and there was about the rest of 
his wren-like garments the same precise, 
formal air. Of his face itself not much 
was visible below the hat-brim but its 
spare outlines and the tufts of faintly 
colored hair that edged the cheek-bones 
closely. <A light-weight dust-coat thrown 
over one arm, and a neat cloth bag and 
a stick with an ivory top—together with 
a pair of well-soled yet comically old- 
maidish shoes—completed an unassum- 
ing equipment for a walking expedition, 
evidently, across country fields now ren- 
dered charming by an intangible hint 
of autumn, on bush and tree, and in the 
bluish atmosphere, still touched by the 
summer’s heat. The traveler’s some- 
what jaded condition bore witness to the 
fact that his vacation from his duties 
had not begun to-day, but had been 
initiated some days back. 

So heavy was his slumber, his chin 
sunk on his chest, that he did not hear a 
couple of women’s voices rising humor- 
ously along the highway from town, min- 
gled with which were the friendly and 
asthmatic guffaws of an old gentleman. 

“Gracious, but Thomas ‘Il have a 
spasm when he sees I’ve bought me 
He thinks I look such 
a fright in yellow!” 

“Never mind; I’m sure 


a yellow dress. 


you bought 


ugly black aprons to please him—and the 
red check’s so pretty. Mercy, what a 
thing ’tis to have a husband!” 

“A fuss-budget hung ’round your neck 
forever like a mill-wheel!” 

“1 wouldn’t have one for worlds! If 
a millionaire was gettin’ down on his 
knees in the dust to me this minute to 
ask me to marry him, I wouldn’t so much 
as look at him.” 

“La, Susan, not even if he was young 
and handsome in the bargain ?” 

“Pooh! he’d soon fade. Wasn't those 
remnants of lace sweet ?”’ 

7 If I just could ’a’ made up 
my mind to the pattern with roses!” 

“You had time enough while I went 
up to Abby’s to take that pail of cheese.” 

“No, not time enough!—with Thomas 
as close as the bark on a hickory.” 

“Oh, to be sure—Thomas slipped my 
mind for a second.” 

Not until there was poked over the 
top of the hedge, by means of a stile 
half hidden in the thorns near the locust- 
tree, two hard bonnets nodding with 
artificial nosegays, and a high, old- 
fashioned straw hat that had been 
through the wars, as well as a melan- 
choly derby, followed respectively by the 
two humorous creatures in petticoats and 
by a stout old individual with his neck- 
tie unfastened, and a sallow young man 
who said nothing whatever, did the 
sleeper awake with a start. It was too 
late now to avoid the human deluge 
descending upon him. He pulled his hat 
the more timidly over his eyes with an 
unobtrusive gesture, and waited for the 
intruders to go by, raising his chin in 
a disturbed manner. 

But the new-comers were in no hurry 
to go on their way. The situation be- 
neath the tree’s shade in the mellowing 
afternoon light was an excellent one in 
which to get one’s breath, a hygienic 
office plainly imperative for the old 
gentleman, who bade fair to strangle 
with his exertions and his asthmatic 
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wheezes and his happy laughter. He sat 
down, puffing and blowing, on the dry, 
short grass, the young man submitting 
to his example. The two women dis- 
posed themselves on the stile’s lower step, 
the bundles of their shopping stowed on 
their knees. 

“My, my!” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, mopping a scarlet, grizzled, and 
perspiring countenance vigorously with a 
blue cotton handkerchief, drawn from a 
pocket in his coat-tails, “how refreshin’ 
and revivin’ it is for a city man to get 
out in the country!” No sooner had he 
polished off his countenance to his satis- 
faction than he drew from a pocket in his 
ample breeches an orange, which he fell 
immediately to devouring. 

“You ought to come out oftener to 
stay to supper, Uncle Catwood,” one of 
the ladies declared; “you ought to take 
a vacation every now ’n’ then more’n you 
do from your store and your seeds and 
your rabbits in the window!” She was 
the one thought by a candid connubial 
judgment to look such a fright in yel- 
low. She did not look very well, either, 
in the dark print dress in which she was 
at present attired, owning remarkably 
knobby proportions and an exceedingly 
weather-beaten complexion, but she was 
redeemed for any shade by a pair of 
twinkling eyes. 

“You ought, indeed, Uncle Catwood. 
Ain’t we the equal of rabbits?” said the 
other, with the identical friendliness and 
hospitality of what could only have been 
her sister from the strong resemblance 
between them, varied by a few natural 
differences. If the millionaire of whom 
she had spoken had been able, getting 
down on his knees, to induce her to 
accept his ardent advances, he would 
have heen rewarded by the gift of a tiny, 
sharp-edged personage of probably fifty, 
with a wrinkled, sickly, witty face—a 
personage who was perpetually putting 
an unbecoming bonnet on straight above 
her front of hair, because the front, be- 
ing manifestly false, was also slippery. 

“Can't git away very often from 
business,” said the old gentleman, “ and 
them two rabbits in my store winder air 
harder to leave ’n twins. I don’t know 
*bout anything or anybody a-bein’ the 
equal of them!” He bore unmistakable 
evidence of keeping a seed-store in town, 
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such a quantity of little round seeds lay 
in the folds of his waistcoat and flew out 
of his pockets as he dived into them. 
That there were pet rabbits in his window 
to attract the notice of passers-by on 
the street to his wares might very nearly 
be inferred, too, from the hearty, selfish 
fashion in which he ate his lunch, a fash- 
ion that could easily have been caught 
by a simple old storekeeper addicted to 
the habit of watching affectionately the 
hungry citizens of his hutch. 

“T had to come this time,” he con- 
tinued, with a wheeze of laughter and a 
meaning glance toward the young man, 
“to fetch him out and cheer him up.” 

It could be gathered from the chaffing 
and bantering which ensued upon this 
remark, as well as the serious questions 
and suggestions, what was the reason 
that the silent young man needed cheer- 
ing. He was, it was brought out casual- 
ly, Mr. Catwood’s grandson Noah—as 
the two ladies appeared to be his nieces 
Harriet and Susan—and though nothing 
eould have been conceived of as much 
more cadaverous and unhealthy-colored, 
much more bony and dim and homely 
than he, his sad abstraction arose never- 
theless from the fact that he had one 
too many feminine admirers. 

Things had gone well enough with him 
and he had been cheerful enough as long 
as he possessed only one admirer, as good 
as she was beautiful, who worked beside 
him daily in the tailor shop that hired 
him also, and to whom he had seriously 
thought of engaging himself. But lately 
there had come into his life another, 
quite as beautiful, if less good, who was 
employed in a laundry, and whose fond 
advent made him waver. He was unable 
to choose between them, and he was de- 
jectedly afraid of ruining his happiness 
to come by a mistake in preference. 

“'There’s somebody else waitin’ for you 
somewhere, Noah,” his married aunt 
warned, after an expressed leaning tow- 
ard the first young lady, “if you can’t 
make up your mind quicker ’n this.” 

“Ton’t let neither of ’em hurry you,” 
the sharp little spinster advised, sagely. 

“Ttell him,” old Mr. Catwood cried 
out, in a burst of triumphant logic, 
“that there ain’t no use in his wearin’ 
himself to a shadder, and everybody 
’round besides, a-worryin’ “bout which 
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one of ’em he ort to marry, since he ain't 


vot “nough money to marry nobody on, 
and more’n like ly never will have!” 

But his grandson Noah paid no heed 
to these observations excepting by a 
feeble smile, and remained with his eyes 
fixed in a brooding contemplation upon 
the pasture and his future, whose fair- 
ness he was at such pains not to mar. 

At this juncture in confidences the 
family party made a stir preparatory to 
going on. But the old gentleman’s niec« 
Harriet checked the preparation by set 
tling down again unexpectedly. “I 
haven’t had a chance yet,” she said to her 
sister, “to ask you about Abpy.” 

“ Abby?’ inquired the old gentleman, 
settling down once more, too. He was 
in a pleasant and eontinual state of in- 
quisitiveness like a canary. 

“ Susan’s friend, Abby Hutchins,” she 
explained. “She went to see her and to 
take her a pailful of cottage cheese.” 

“Dear me,” he said, with a lively ex- 
‘It’s well she didn’t drop in 
at my store and leave that pail on the 


pression. 


counter till she was ready to go up to 
Abby’s. 
cheese myself!” 

‘You can have a dishful as big as 
your head for supper, Uncle,” returned 


I’m a great friend to cottage 


his niece, for his comfort. 
Old Mr. Catwood playfully put his 
hands up to this generous member of 


his anatomy in a meditative and an- 
ticipatory measurement. 

“ Abby’s well, with company,” answer- 
ed the little spinster. “She’s got a 
friend visiting her from Ricksburg.” 

The stranger on the stone glanced up 
slightlv. 

“Ricksburg?” put in the old gentle- 
man, with much interest. “Up toward 
the middle of the State?” 

“T b’lieve so, Unele Catwood. At any 
rate, it is a considerable distance off.” 

“T went through it once, several years 
ago,” he declared, “travelin’ ’eross coun- 
iry in a eart with tins, before I went 
into seeds. An awful quiet place twas. 
T says to myself when I seen it: Bill 
Catwood, if it has occurred to ye that 
this is jest about the stupidest hole— 
and the sleepiest—you ever got into, 
you ain’t more’n a thousand miles from 
the truth of the sitiation. Everything 
in it a-molderin’ to pieces and fallin’ 
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wn, and sittin’ with its eves shut, so 
speak, Only one good house in the 
lace a Jedidiah Peeble’s house.” 
“ Jedidiah Peeble’s house!” 
his niece Susan. “Is it possible you saw 
a 


is 


exclaimed 


The stranger beneath the locust-tree 
hifted mildly on the stone. 

“Abby’s friend a Peeble, mebbe?” 
queried the old gentleman, pleasantly. 

“Oh no, no, Uncle Catwood. She’s a 
Miss Luretta Skates. But it’s so strange 
vou saving the name of that house—of 
Jedidiah Peeble’s house!” 

There was something in her voice, from 

hich all traces of humor had suddenly 
vanished, which caught the attention of 
every one, even of the absent-minded 
Noah. 

Well,” said the old gentleman, brisk- 
ly, “why not! Jedidiah Peeble’s house 
ain't a-goin’ to go to molderin’ to pieces, 
or a-fallin’ asleep, too, is it, if I men- 
tion it “thout askin’ its permission? 
*Tain’t been managin’ to set a good ex- 
ample to Ricksburg, or anything, has it? 
But Tl bet it ain’t. Tl put up money 
on Ricksburg “bout the same!” 

Susan’s tiny visage, moved by an emo- 
tion it had not previously worn, set towv- 
ard him gravely. 

“Tf Ricksburg was ever quiet as you 
saw it, Uncle Catwood, if it was ever 
asleep and stupid as you say, it’s not 
that way now. Though it may be mold- 
erin’ still!” 

‘Dear me,” said old Mr. Catwood, 
‘what’s gone wrong in it—or right in it 

to set it afire ?” 

“ Something’s gone wrong in it, Unele 
Catwood, Luretta Skates says, and Ricks- 
burg is stirred enough now to make up 
for all lost time.” 

“Must hev been somethin’ turrible!” 
the old gentleman observed, still with 
a determined jocoseness, but his niece 
Harriet interrupted him. 

“ Why, Susan, vou look pale,” she said. 

The little creature gave a shudder. “I 
feel pale, Harriet. It’s what Luretta 
Skates told Abby and me, with Abby 
giving us tea. I’ve been trying and try- 
ing to put it out of my mind, but now 
it’s back again!” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed her uncle, open- 
ing his mouth widely in an impetuous 
and whetted curiosity. “ What was it?” 
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“Oh, goodness, what was it?’ said 
Harriet, still staring in astonishment at 
her pale face. 

The interest spread to Noah. Ile 
raised himself nearly decisively upon his 
elbow. “What was it. Aunt Susan?” 
he asked. He spoke in a spiritless sing- 
ong, through his nose. 

Mr. Catwood’s niece Susan put her 
bonnet on straight with such a reproving 
thrust of trepidation that it fell yet more 
inbecomingly over her other ear. “ It ‘Il 
take too long 

“ There’s time aplenty,” said her sister. 
‘T sha’n’t move a step until I hear what 
Luretta Skates told. It’s not our supper 
hour yet. And if ’tis, Thomas can wait. 
Hell have something real to fuss about 
for onee in his born days!” 

‘But Noah, brought out to be cheered 
ae? 

“Tt ‘Il take his mind off hisself!” 
Noah’s grandfather urged, impatiently. 

The woman’s eves in her small face, 
from which the faint color had fled, went 
from one to the other of the group. 
“Well, if nobody’s in a hurry, Luretta 
Skates told Abby and me about what 
happened a week ago in Jedidiah 
Peeble’s house.” 

The stranger on the stone glanced up 
again. 

“Tn the first place.” she began, “ it’s 
a big house, as Uncle Catwood reeollects, 
and a fine one, set down on the river 
that crosses Ricksburg. The year the 
house was built in is told in iron figures 
over the door. No such a pleasant place, 
as Unele Catwood says, to look at any- 
where about. Woodbine growing along 
the brick walls, and the grounds kept 
trim, with graveled walks and flower- 
heds, and an avenue of cedars where a 
few old guinea-fowls stay.” 

There was something sinister, coupled 
vith her thin, flat. frightened tones, in 
the very brightness of Jedidiah Peeble’s 
house, the very prevalence of the 
blooming flowers, having below them 
the sound of the river with its eddying 
currents and the ripples of its quiet 
wash. 

“Tnside the house is as nice as it is 
outside. All the rooms furnished with 
handsome things that have been handed 
down and cherished. Green rep furni- 
ture of his father’s day in the library in 


which Jedidiah Peeble loved to sit, green 
rep, and a queer old-timey safe, bound 
with brass bands, and with a brass lock 
to which he always kept the key.” 

There was something in her hurrying 
voice which nevertheless stopped to dwell 
on what she was last saying, of fore- 
hoding for this room upholstered in the 
tine, enduring color of green, and con- 
taining the ancient safe, a room looking 
cut, maybe, on the trim beds and the old 
fowls under the trees. 

“Tn the second place, a week ago yes- 
terday Jedidiah Peeble was an old man, 
and more than that a rich one, and more 
than that he was good. If ever there 
was a saint on this wicked earth, Luretta 
Skates says, it was Jedidiah Peeble in 
his handsome house. He’d made his 
money in oil. There’s oil wells up in that 
part of the State as there’s factories 
here. But when he’d laid his fortune 
by he didn’t rest with that as some rich 
men do, but set about to give it away 
in good deeds. No end was to his deeds 
of merey and loving-kindness. If any- 
body was in want in or about Ricksburg, 
Jedidiah Peeble getting wind of it, he 
didn’t want long. If anybody was dis- 
couraged and went wrong, and Jedidiah 
Peeble got the news and could do any- 
thing, he was set on his feet again and 
started up again for good or ill as the 
ease might be and his backbone might 
be — though Jedidiah Peeble always 
thought it was for good. Once a poor 
man in Ricksburg got into his house, and 
the silver pitcher he stole from his side- 
board was proved against him. Sut 
Jedidiah Peeble got him off, and told 
him how much better it was to be hon- 
est than not, and gave him more money 
than the pitcher was worth to help him 
take hold of life in a better way. The 
meanest and the lowest seemed worth 
saving to the good old man. Yet it was 
always folks in adversity that he was 
patient with. He wasn’t a milk-sop. He 
could be stern enough and hard, too, 
with those that had plenty of ease and 
opportunities for good ‘and yet chose a 
erooked path. 

“ Nobody was ever seemingly more 
grateful to him than this poor, low- 
down thief he saved. He appeared to 
straighten up altogether afterward and 
to try to support his wife and children 
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by honest work, and to keep a dreadful 
strict eye on himself. 

‘He was only one among a thousand 
that owed more than they could repay 
to the old man in the brick house. His 
deaf cousin Mehitabel, to whom he gave 
2 home and comforts, kept house for 
him, as he’d never married. The servants 
were all made up of those he’d taken in. 
An old lame woman in the kitchen that 
he’d fetched out of the poorhouse be- 
cause she wasn’t treated well, and a girl 
to help her that had tried to kill herself 
in despair, and a boy in his stable that 
had been a bad one for sure, and dear 
knows who else besides. The place was 
full, too, of other things he’d befriended 
and brought home—old horses and old 
dogs, old eats and birds 

“ And old rabbits, Pll be bound!” cried 
out Mr. Catwood. 

“Anything old or sick or friendless, 
rr beast, Uncle Catwood, that he 
could lay his hands on. One other person 


man 


was in the house, in addition to those I’ve 
said—some one, though he paid him a 
salary, he loved and trusted like a son. 
This was the one who helped him with 
his money affairs and his ycharity—his 
secretary, Jonas Clegg, unmarried like 
himself. More than any other person, 
maybe, he owed everything to Jedidiah 
Peeble. One night. when he was a 
vounger man, Jedidiah came back from 
a railroad trip somewheres, carrying a 
ragged child—a little, half-starved, whim- 
pering thing that he’d come across, aban- 
doned on to the world. Little Jonas 
Clegg had no one else to claim him, 
so Jedidiah Peeble claimed him, and 
brought him up like his own, feeding and 
clothing and educating him, and taking 
the greatest interest in him from the 
beginning, for Jonas Clegg was apt and 
bright. Once he nursed him through a 
sickness himself, a deal more tender than 
many a boy’s own father. ‘Then when 
his charge had come to be a man he 
made him his secretary—he needed some 
one to help him with his deeds of merey. 
He was as proud of him as could be, for 
Jonas Clegg showed the same aptness 
for being the secretary of mercy and 
charity as he’d showed for other things. 
All the reward Jedidiah Peeble said he 
wanted for what he’d done for him was 
Jonas Clegg’s growing up into such a 
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good man. More and more as he grew 
older he wanted to have him near him. 
The two were almost always seen to- 
gether, the old man and the younger one. 
Jedidiah Peeble was tall, and clear- 
looking as old people get, with beautiful 
long white hair, though his face, Luretta 
Skates says, was plain. Jonas Clegg 
was shorter than he. There was a sear 
on his forehead that he’d had when 
Jedidiah Peeble found him, and a finger 
was gone from one of his hands. sut 
folks never noticed much about him but 
his proper ways. He wasn’t much more 
striking than a pussy-eat, nor inclined 
to put himself forward. No one got at 
all acquainted with him. 

‘Some people used to think that 
Jedidiah would leave him his fortune, 
but the old man said No, for he didn’t 
intend to have any fortune to leave. 
It was his intention to give it all away, 
all but enough to make his cousin Me- 
hitabel comfortable for the rest of her 
days, and to care for those of his friends 

he called evervbody he’d befriended 
his friends—that were sick or helpless 
and ceouldn’t eare for themselves. 

‘But though Jonas Clegg couldn’t 
expect to inherit a fortune, Jedidiah 
Peeble’s house was his—with a love like 
a father’s—and a generous salary to put 
away from for himself, which he did. 
Folks knew this’much about Jonas Clegg, 
that he liked to lay money by. To save 
money and to keep in the background 
was the two aims Jonas Clegg had.” 

Something in the little creature’s 
seared dwelling on Jedidiah Peeble and 
his good deeds made her hearers in the 
group beside her look aghast as though 
struck with a premonition of some im- 
pending doom. The stranger on the 
stone drew more unobtrusively against 
the tree. 

“ Everybody worshipped Jedidiah Pee- 
ble,” she went on, “ but one person.” 

“One person!” growled out the old 
gentleman, indignantly, his face getting 
red. “Tlow could there hev been one 
person onwillin’ to worship such a man 
as that?” 

“Ah, you may well ask that question, 
Unele Catwood. How could there have 
been? But there was. For a good while 
lately, off and on at irregular intervals, 
Jedidiah Peeble had been missing con- 
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A horrified silence followed her words. 
Iler sister was the first to speak. 
“What! Murdered! Don’t tell me that, 
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*Twas that mis’rable old lame woman 
in the kitehin!” eried Mr. Catwood. 
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He did not stop brandishing his arm. 
‘I'd deliver him over to justice, then, 
and let him get hung of himself!” 

“He'll he hung,” his grandson 
Noah, firmly, “if he don’t escape.” 
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Until 


they disappeared through a gate in the 


of the miracle of transfiguration. 
distance, the old gentleman’s arm struck 
cut, every now and then, stoutly from 
his shoulder. 

Left alone, the man on the stone did 
not return to his interrupted sleep. Ile 
struggled agitatedly to his feet. As he 
crept oft 
he stared 
rified 


in a timid haste over the stile 
down at himself ter- 
He, too, had received a 
sky. There 


finger 


with a 
aspect. 

color from the 
the hand 


grasped his neat bag: 


red on 
which 
red on 


was 
lacking one 
there was 
his precise coat and vest, and there was 
the 
on his prim, old-maidish shoes. 


even semblance of a crimson stain 











The Seventh Sense in Man and Animals 


BY EDWARI 


the New 10 


had 


messengers 


F a manager bright and 
faithful 


specialty 


seven 
fetching him 
information continuously 
through would be 
thought 


only 


passing years, he 
stupid if he knew 
five of But if 
and insignificant, 
only appeared when the 


strange ly 


them. one was 


timid and another 
manager was ill 
or highly disturbed, his ignorance would 
be less marked. 

those of 


taste, and touch 


Five ot our special sense 


organs sight, hearing, smell, 
have always been known 
to us. The sixth, our muscle-pressure 
had to be 
corner by physiologists to be recognized ; 
while the 


named equilibration, seldom makes itself 


sense, dragged from a dim 


seventh sense, 


insufficiently 


known to consciousness; is, in fact, an 
automatie sense. 
So fundamental is 


animal 


equilibration in 
mechanism, it 


may even be 


said to have preceded consciousness in 
oldest 


receive 


evolution. It is 
the 
Biologically 


functional our 
last to 
the 


cular canal of the ear, which is our organ 


special and 


sense, 
recognition. semicir- 
of equilibration, was the stem on which 
grafted the the 
The bed- 
occupying a cavern—the 
like double 
the same vestibule. They 
are bathed by a fluid that flows freely 
from one to the other, the limpid lymph 
which quivers responsive to every vibra- 


was organ of hearing 


cochlea. two anatomical 


fellows, 
labyrinth 


are 
bone 
dwellers in a 


house using 


tion of sound playing against the outer 
drum of the ear. Hence, though we see 


no occupational relationship between 


semicircular eanal equilibration and 


cochlear hearing, they must be deseribed 
together. 

No living product of the 
kingdom finds use for equilibrial aids, 
for they are one with Mother Earth, and 
leave all 


vegetable 


questions of gravity, motion, 


and balaneine to her. Nor in the animal 


kingdom do home bodies like the oyster, 


AYERS, 


k Polyclinic 


A.M., M.D. 


Medical School and Hospital 

anchored to one spot for life, find need 
of such Nature 
uries, no organs that be service- 
The oyster could do 
nothing with eyes or ears if it had them. 
But the day that locomotion is aequired 


aids. bestows no lux- 
cannot 


ably employed. 


by any creature, a sense organ of equi- 
libration is needed. It is the privilege 
of the six senses mentioned to keep us 
informed of our surroundings, to flood 
the mind at all times with unsifted in- 
formation of light, sound, scent, 


quality, and weight 


form, 
of the ouler world 
in its bearing on our self-preservation. 
It is the function of the equilibration 
sense to inform 


the 
other 


our relations to 
the absence of all 
information. I say “in- 
form,” but hardly that, because it guides 
without asking permission, being auto- 
and 
and 


Us of 


outer world—in 


sense 


matie, actually performs a mag- 


while ig- 
noring our inflated conscious ego. 


nificent essential service 

There is such an extensive overlap in 
the service of our special senses that the 
And it 
situation in which we find our- 
selves solely dependent 
librial 


loss of one may not disable us. 
is a rare 
upon the equi- 
guidance. If blind, 
walk naturally over an 
well on a sidewalk 
with a cane, but searcely at all by stones 


muscle-pressure 


eanals for 
still 


plain, 


one may 


open fairly 

Toueh and 
of the feet and body gen- 
But a blind man with loco- 
motor-ataxic loss of sole sensations could 
not even stand erect, although here his 
equilibrial should carry him 
through the difficulties. But though sole 
touch stand and walk 
if one ean see, just as some deaf mutes 
can learn to speak without hearing their 
own voices. 

Our knowledge of the pull of gravity 
we accept as a matter of course, so con- 


over a brook. 
in the 
erally aid. 


soles 


sense 


is dead, one can 


stant is its impress from earliest con- 
Naturally we slight 


sciousness. have 
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opportunity to get acquainted with our 
Let is 
reliance 


internal gravity-finders. 


assulc 


a situation of sole upon our 


semicircular canals for guidance. To 


find 


, 
the 


take on 
fish 

intelligence. 
We are submerged in water; there is no 


such a situation we must 


anatomical habiliments of a 


while retaining our human 


light: there is no 


water, 


glimmer of movement 
in the the 


specific gravity as the water, with no 


and we are of same 


tendency to sink or rise. It is just as 
easy to swim in one direction as another. 
Now lies the 
earth, and which way leads back to terra 
firma ? 


which way center of thi 
We each have some 200,000 touch 
sentinels distributed in the cuticle, and 
every one is lapped by briny water; but 
all are the 


age, “briny waters.” 


identical 
No 


semicircular eanals, ean 


telephoning mes- 


organ, not 
even the sense 
our earth’s axial motion, nor its eighteen- 
orbital flight. 


submarine will 


thousand-miles-per-second 
A man in a submerged 
possess a half-dozen direction sign-posts. 
But we will have possibly one—the semi 
two—our internal 
lie head 


weight of a 


circular canals; or 
down- 
full 
But if 
back to air to 


blood if we 
the 


facing 


gravity of 
ward; or three 


stomach when the stars. 


we must quickly get 
breathe, not one of these will serve in the 
fish 


in such condition is a composed creature 


panie that would come upon us. <A 


gently sustaining perpendicularity with 
fins. Yet our equilibrial organs 
appear far superior evolutionally to the 
simple saes found in fishes. So we must 
use of them, 
or they would have joined the “ has been ” 
ranks with appendices. 

Now if 
to all bodily sensations, find we 
physically 
without 


waving 


have been making greater 


alert 
eannot 


we, as conscious egos, 

naturally 
the 
circular eanal structures, and cannot get 
them to through 
minds, how may we discover what they 
do and how they do it? 

The temporal bone of the skull, which 
extends underneath the brain in its mid- 
dle portion, is hollowed to form a Lil- 
liputian cavern, a east of which forms 
the labyrinth, or inner 
the structures of 
equilibration. If it 
larger than it is, it 


conduct ourselves 


normal service of semi- 


work eonscious 


our 


ear. In it lie 
and 
many times 
still be the 


sensing hearing 
were 


would 
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Most complex 


and puzzling 
ever created. As it is, 
diamonds 


t 
Le 


structure 
there are many 


large enough to contain it. 


the Na- 


begin- 


therefore, move down 


her simplest toy 


nings, and consider jellyfish and prawns. 
First forms of 


sense organs are very 


simple indeed. The first form of inner 


ear laby rinths is a 


the 


simple sac opening 
Its chief fune- 
is equilibration, and so f i 


freely to water. 


tion far as it 
the 
wave 


acts in hearing, it 
cidental 
quiverings. 


If an 


only in- 


senses 
by-product of sounds 
design 
not 
magnetic 
compass, he suggest a hollow 
filled fluid, many 
pins just piercing the shell, all pointing 
to the center; and a small ball slightly 
than water lying in the fluid; 
the outer heads of the pins to be wired 
through a battery cell to an annunciator, 
so that when the ball settled to rest on 
several pin-points, a current would be 
established would the 
dial of the annunciator the place where 
the ball lay, and therefore just what is 
the undermost part of the sphere. 
Substitute a chalky pebble for the ball, 
sensory cells with fine hairs floating in 
the fluid for the pins, nerves for wires, 
a nerve ganglion for the battery cell, and 


more or le as 


inventor were asked to 
that 
pendulum or 


might 


a gravity-compass would in- 


fringe on the 


sphe re, with having 


heavy ier 


which show on 


conscious ego for the an- 
nunciator, and we find an infringement 
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DIA AM ILLUSTRATING THE MODE OF ACTION OF THE SEMICIRCULAR CANALS 
I I al bod adva g, th it ed fluid presses backward, through inertia, which bends the 
1} a) t kw th ] the « t ball (otolith) also presses backward In the canal to 
the right the bod movit 1 to tl | backward On coming to a halt the ball settles to the lowest part. 
rhe arrows show the direction of the movement 


of Nature’s primary equilibrial sae. 
While the jellyfish buds from the stalk 
of a sea-inlet water plant, it has no more 
use for equilibrators, as it bends to and 
fro in the diurnal tides, than the oyster 
on a rock. But when it loosens its para- 
sitie hold and starts on its destined 
journey to fatten some fish’s maw, it 
finds some need of internal gravity- 
finders; though, as its protoplasmic pro- 
peller cannot steer, nor hold its own 
against the tide, and its streaming 
equilibrators, being heavier than its bell- 
shaped head when moving, force it ever 
upward while drifting with the tide, it 
probably gets a moderate service from 
its internal equilibrial sacs, as does the 
worm with its pigment-spot eyes. 
Equilibrator sacs in some forms of 
aquatie creatures are an extension of the 
skin. These saes are lined with cells 
which have a number of delicate hairs 
projecting from their free ends into the 
fluid which fills the sae. These cells, 
like the rods and cones of the retina, are 
specialists, and can sense the variations of 
pressure of the sac fluid, more delicately 
because of the floating hairs; and also 
feel the weight of small pebbles which 
lie in the fluid. These pebbles in the 
open-saec forms are picked up from the 
sea bottom and poked into the saes after 
shedding; or, in closed-sae form, are 
chalky substance there manufactured. 
They are called otoliths — ear-stones. 
Starting in the nuclear protoplasm of the 
sensory cells, nerve filaments run out- 
side the sacs as nerve cables to the brain, 
and there announce their sensations. 
Many able men had observed these sacs, 


hair-cells, and pebbles; but while the 
function of equilibration was largely un- 
known the explanation was difficult. 
The nerve cable led to the brain region, 
where in higher creatures hearing lies. 
“Something to do with hearing.” <A 
natural guess, yet misleading. To de- 
stroy these saes in life may indicate their 
use through consequent observable loss 
f function. But to control their action 
while whole and sound would be a tri- 
umph. 

Kreidl observed that the palzemon - 
the common prawn—shed its sacs. When 
the new sacs form, the prawn gathers 
selected pebbles (much as a fowl will stock 
its gizzard with chicken mill-stones), and 
pokes them into its “ears.” Kreidl re- 
moved all sand from water, in which he 
placed a disrobing prawn, and put iron 
filings in their place, which the prawn 
proceeded to use. With a magnet the 
iron “otoliths” could now be made in- 
dependent of gravity, and brought against 
any portion of the sae walls. The prawn 
was not drawn this way and that, as the 
toy fish of our childhood followed the 
magnet, but rolled like a water-logged 
derelict, a misled victim of magnetized 
iron. This turning the prawn’s world 
topsy-turvy, making a magnet its earth- 
center and upsetting its gravity, from 
the investigator’s point of view was a 
brilliant and useful application of phys- 
ics. Could this test be applied to man, 
passes with the magnet might not make 
him roll about, but would render him 
deathly seasick, and the world would 
seem to whirl. 

In the production of music, the one 


. ' > base mtinsas 
we 
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object is to make tonal sound, and yet 
there must be an incidental by-product 
in the atmospheric vibrations that make 
the sonorous sound. Air has weight, and 
its vibratory waves carry momentum and 
weight—make material impress. A horn 
played before a candle-flame causes it 
to quiver rhythmically—this is the vi- 
bratory cause of music made visible. If 
the candie and flaming wick represented 
a sensory eell and hair, such as those 
lining the equilibrial sacs, it could sense 
this atmospheric vibratory impact as mo- 
tion, but not as sound; and to this extent 
do fishes probably hear. This is not true 
audition, but a modified form of touch 
performed by equilibration cells. In air- 
borne vibrations, sound is far more po- 
tential than air-wave impact, and it is 
not possible for our equilibrial sensory 
cells to feel the latter; but in water, 
which is over eight hundred times heavier 
than air, the physical impact of sound- 
waves is easily sensed. In one second, 
sound-waves travel through air at freez- 
ing temperature 1,090 feet, through shal- 
low water 4,708 feet, and through iron 
16,000 feet. Momentum and _ intensity 
are enhanced by speed and weight. The 
janitor who grudgingly feeds the hungry 
furnace with coal 

eares nothing for the 
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The equilibrial organs are believed to 
sense wholly by internal means, and 
withouf assistance of other senses, the 
direction of gravity; of motion, its di- 
rection, speed, cessation; to sustain tone 
or tension in such muscles as keep the 
body, when awake, in equilibrial bal- 
ance; and assist the cerebellum in work- 
ing many combinations of muscles co- 
ordinately — harmoniously —to perform 
viven acts, 

Why does a dying fish turn belly up? 
Not because of bloating—a post-mortem 
cause — but through loss of muscular 
tonicity and the constant co-ordinate 
waving of fins that held it perpendicular. 
The moment a man arises from bed he 
automatically sets many muscles into a 
moderate and varyingly adjusted degree 
of contraction to keep his jointed ver- 
tebre and lower limbs from flexion. If 
he sits erect and motionless, these sus- 
taining muscles are as set and immobile 
as if they were coil-springs or rubber 
bands. If he slightly changes position, 
a nicely balanced readjustment of all 
these muscles is made, and the originat- 
ing impulse to adjustment springs from 
his semicireular canals. This is equi- 


librial adjustment, but there is a_pre- 





salicylic acid, creo- 
sote, carbolic acid, 
and dozens of head- 
ache cures going to 
combustion; and con- 
versely the fish cares 
nothing for the main 
product of vibra- 
tory waves — music. 
If a fish possessed 
our hearing organs, 





a submarine orches- 














tral performance 
would be as a cata- ee wis 
dices sande 
elysm of the spheres. 
Water noises mean 
to a fish the presence of schoolmates 
friends or a foe—an invitation to din- 
ner, or breakers ahead; and they have 
strange little telephones or ear-drum 
resemblances distributed in the skin of 
head and trunk, in addition to equilib- 
rial saes, which vibrate—not sound—the 
alarm. But their great locomotive need 
is equilibrial organs. 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 1742. —76 





W 


the position of the planes of directions of the semi 


the head, looking forward, with head erect 


liminary stage we might term getting- 
ready-to-act — simple tonicity, muscle- 
awakeness. He will sustain both these 
states of tonicity and equilibrial tension 
until he lies down—ending the latter, 
and goes to sleep -ending the former. 
In over-tired condition he may be un- 
able to end tonicity through irritability 
of the combined nerve structures, which 
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is similar to after-image action of the 
retinas from too strong a light. We see 
the working of this machinery, the turn- 
ing on and off of the nerve current, when 
a man riding a horse gets just so far 
in sleep as to start falling, or when 
one listens to a droning sermon or 
overdetailed yarn, nods and then quick- 
ly recovers himself. Consciousness has 
little to do with this breaking of 
the tonicity current. There is an ex- 
tended grade between fullest awake and 
deepest sleep states, but the nod marks 
the exact division - line between the 
two. 

Muscular tension gives us motionless 
equilibrium, but must be assisted by 
museular co-ordination in such feats as 
tight-wire balancing. Threading a needle 
is a simple act in normal co-ordinate 
states, but impossible by an intoxicated 
man. Threading a needle involves fixa- 
tion of spine, head, and eyes, and delicate 
co-ordinate handling of arms and fingers 

hundreds of adjustments. A railway 
station-master inserts a perforated card 
at the bottom of a train bulletin, turns 
over a lever, and every station to be 
touched by the departing train is named 
on the shutter slats. This is cast-iron co- 
ordination, a fixed combination. But 
hitch a hundred wild steeds abreast with 
single harness to a chariot, and find a 
jehu able with his two hundred reins 
to drive them co-ordinately. This, if it 
could be done, would outrival the per- 
formances of our muscle-drivers only be- 
cause wild steeds do not wait to be driven, 
and muscles do. We get a beautiful pic- 
ture of multiple harmonious co-ordinate 
action in an eight-oared race. But there 
is conscious brain regulating each oar; 
so, to find a perfect example, we pick a 
hurrying centipede. How beautiful is his 
automatie co-ordination! Provide him 
suddenly in his flight with self-conscious 
control, and he might get badly tangled 
legs and feet. 

The cerebellum adjusts the degree of 
each muscle’s contraction to secure co- 
ordinate work, but it is not a thinking 
brain, rather a vast collection of nerve 
batteries which only act on muscles when 
excited by various stimuli. The equi- 
librial sense organs supply many of these, 
and the will can do the same without 
including the equilibrial organs, but the 


direct call upon the muscles in either case 
must proceed from the cerebellum. 

Theoretically, if a fish, lying. still, 
swims forward, inertia of the fluid filling 
the equilibrial saes will cause this fluid 
to press backward—more or less, accord- 
ing to speed and bend the floating hairs 
of the sensory cells backward. If the 
fish continues swimming, this fluid in- 
ertia will be soon largely overcome, al- 
lowing the floating hairs to straighten. 
Movement away from a straight line 
should cause pressure by the fluid against 
the opposite sides. On stopping, mo- 
mentum of the fluid should cause pressure 
forward. Coming to a complete halt, the 
otolith should settle upon the most de- 
pendent sensory cells and hairs. 

Every item of flexion of the hairs and 
pressure on the cells should make impress 
on the nerves imbedded in these cells; 
and they in turn, sending each an in- 
dividual impression to the brain, the 
combined sensations stimulate the cere- 
bellum to proper action. 

Equilibrial sacs which are open to the 
sea-water are simple and crude. We find 
the equilibrial saes closed in  higher- 
sealed creatures; the otoliths are not the 
simple round pebbles here mentioned, nor 
floating free, and our theory of their 
service may need changing. They are 
often of the shape of erystals, may be 
imbedded, and may serve in some way to 
intensify vibrational effects. While the 
destiny of the vast majority of lowly 
creatures is to enter, more or less alive, 
some stronger creature’s stomach, and 
while equilibrial organs are necessary to 
them, they will never move so far out 
of stable conditions as to meet disaster 
from equilibrial incapacity. Sut the 
bird, the deep-diving or high-flying man, 
stake their lives on equilibrial reliability. 

If our theory of the creation of sensa- 
tions in the equilibrial sacs through 
varying pressures and vibrations of their 
inclosed fluids is correct, then it seems 
reasonable that tubular sacs would give 
stronger current impressions than spher- 
ical sacs. The semicirenlar canals in 


the labyrinth composing the internal ear 
in man are essentially the original spher- 
ical saes, with half-circle tubular exten- 
sions. The otoliths are found in the 
primary bulbous parts of the canals, and 
the tubular parts are lined with sensory 
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Further, the fact that the 
three canals of each ear-set lie, one hori- 


hair-cells. 


zontal and the other two perpendicular, 
and at right angles to each other, thus 
meeting all possible dimensions of space, 
compels the belief and seems to con- 
firm the theory that sensations of 
position and motion are the product of 
fluid action through inertia, flow, and 
momentum. Still further, fluidie fluency 
is secured through the canals being di- 
rectly and patulously connected with the 
cochlea, and by outer tubular linking of 
one part W ith another, all somewhat like a 
hot-water heating system of circulation, 
without the heat. 

If one stands erect and turns the nose 
to the right, the inertia tendency of the 
fluid in the horizontal tube of the right 
ear will be forward, and in that of the 
left ear backward. Therefore the brain 
will receive rotary motion sensations de- 
rived from opposite currents in the two 
ears, advance in one and retreat in the 
other, or apparently, flat contradictions. 
This is also true of the perpendicular 
tubes. But from first movements of a 
baby’s head the sensory hairs have thus 
bent in opposite directions, and it was 
not through recording whether the two 
ears testified alike, but what was the com- 
bined effect following a given movement, 
that the growing brain learned to in- 
terpret. 

It is the fundamental function of sense 
organs to specialize in receiving sensa- 
tions, each from some particular phe- 
nomenon of materials and forces about 
us—with the exception of the equilibrial 
sense; and to deliver these sensations to 
a conscious brain, which in turn can em- 
ploy some judgment in making use of their 
information regarding the outer world. 

It is very dark in the brain, and the 
brain has no conceptions of its own— 
except in abstruse cogitation; and most 
of its conceptions are derived from and 
shaped upon the particular knowledge 
gained from its sense messengers. We 
think of events through their qualities— 
lights, colors, sounds, scents, ete. 

Now the equilibrial organs inform us, 
in distinction from all the other senses, 
not of the outside world’s relations to us, 
but of our relations to the outside world. 
And they are automatic. This autom- 
atism of the equilibrial sense has made 
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it doubly difficult to determine the func- 
tions of the semicircular canals. The 
pancreas is wholly automatic, but its 
secretions for starch digestion can be 
obtained pure and chemically analyzed. 
But no machine has ever been invented 
that can weigh or analyze a sensation, 
even less sensations which seldom reach 
consciousness. 

Some of the secrets of the semicircular 
eanals can be forced into the open by 
destroying them and observing the ef- 
fects. Injury to one of the three canals 
in one ear will cause exaggerated move- 
ments of the head in the plane of that 
eanal. Thus, if the horizontal canal in 

pigeon be injured, the bird will swing 
its head to right and left in unusual 
degrees; and after injury to one of the 
perpendicular canals, will turn somer- 
saults forward or backward. It will not 
try to fly, and if thrown into the air 
will lose steering control and flop to the 
ground. Severance of the nerve connect- 
ing the canals with the cerebellum in a 
dogfish causes it to stop swimming ard 
lie like a listed ship to starboard or port, 
or to turn turtle. The dogfish might be 
able with its eyes to see that it is lying 
out of plumb, but would not try to trim 
boat. It could not succeed. 

Every sense organ can be worked into 
a state of irritation. ‘The eye sees after- 
image suns sometime after sun-gazing; 
the ear hears the roar of a cannon after 
the air has ceased vibrating. This is not 
ear-drum reverberation, but postphone 
scolding by the sensory hair-cell’s nerve 
terminals. Every child discovers that a 
dervish whirl will cause dizziness and 
collapse, and thinks it fun to play tag 
with its abused semicircular canals. The 
deaf, whose equilibrial organs were con- 
sumed with those of hearing in the flame 
of meningitis or scarlet fever, may whirl 
and not grow dizzy. Dead cells cannot 
scold. Neither are such _ equilibrially 
deaf prone to grow dizzy on heights, nor 
when hit on the head. Nor, in the dark, 
can they stand on one leg, nor on two 
on an inclined plane. nor keep on a nar- 
row plank path in walking. 

Balis, who became deaf through menin- 
gitis after learning speech,.and who was 
probably injured in the Jeft semicircular 
eanals only, states: “ Locomotion in the 
twilight demands the whole available 
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right of way, unless I have a fixed point 
to guide me. At night I must have a 
light-guiding point or be able to touch 
something. In passing persons and 
things on my left, it is often impossible 
to avoid collisions, though to pass on my 
right there is no difficulty. I cannot walk 
straight with one eye closed, or swim 
without going under on the blind side. 
| go under on either side when I attempt 
to swim in the dark.” The story of the 
thirty deaf who “owned the ship” and 
never missed a meal, while ear-sound fel- 
lows groaned through a three days’ storm, 
is cheerily preserved in the records. The 
deaf are peculiarly liable to drown if 
their semicircular canals are destroyed, 
from bewildering loss of direction sense. 
Gallaudet College for the deaf supplies a 
“they-say ” tale of a deaf boy diving into 
a ten-foot tank, who mistook a patch of 
sunshine at the bottom for surface light, 
and vainly floundered, through _lost- 
direction sense, until, half drowned, his 
unconscious body floated to rescue by 
his fellows. Who needs to be told of the 
effects of a rolling ship? If no sailor, you 
may stand or sit or take to your berth 
—there is a canal for every angle, and 
one of them will fit your case until the 
equilibrial batteries are exhausted and 
no longer able to harass the innocent 
pneumogastric nerve and_ stomach. 
Jumping foot first from haymow or 
diving-platform excites a sinking feeling 
in the stomach region—excited by the 
eanals. The dizziness from continued 
whirling in one direction is due to ab- 
normal excitation of the horizontal 
eanal’s nerves. 

The “reverse ” in waltzing was not in- 
stituted arbitrarily by dancing-masters, 
but through the compulsion of physiologic 
law. The appearance of everything in a 
railway car moving rearward when one 
turns the eyes from continued retinally 
exhausting observation of the moving car- 
window panorama, is a form of after- 
image irritation in the eyes, accentuated 
by the semicircular canals. Apparently 
we can secure sensations from the semi- 
circular canals only in abnormal excita- 
tions: and this is characteristic of all 
automatic bodily machinery. If one 
knows that he has a stomach, then it is 
out of order. Pain is the annunciator 
of automatism in all organs except the 


fundamental “seventh” sense. Its an- 
nunciation is literally and biologically 
through “upsetting one’s gravity,” and 
strikes through the veriest fundamentals 
-—heart, brain, and stomach. 

How can one receive aid from a sense 
organ, be unable to do without it, be 
guided by it, and yet receive no conscious 
impress of its existence? Consciousness 
is the one surpassing possession of life. 
But out of the hundreds of thousands of 
bodily acts daily occurring in our lives, 
not only are the vast majority done inde- 
pendent of consciousness, but many of 
them are as liable to be hindered as 
helped by its supervision. Specialized 
organs: pancreas, liver, spleen, thyroid, 
thymus, adrenals, and semicircular ca- 
nals, guide through such simple (7?) and 
vulgarly material means as stimulation, 
excitation, reflexion, and other forms of 
nerve and nutrient action, the intricate 
needs of a complex physiology. We sense 
the hunger of the stomach, because we 
must, in our expanded sphere, find its 
food and administer it. But we do not 
sense the hunger of the blood for more 
thyroid or adrenal secretion, because 
they can give for the asking, and the 
voice that calls is a chemical whip, so to 
phrase it. Magnificent automatism! So 
far as we know, the only difference in 
the automatism of the equilibrial sense 
and that of liver and other structures is, 
that the semicircular canal structure is 
acted upon, excited to action, by vibra- 
tions and gravity instead of chemical or 
electrical stimuli. In summation: we 
find in practically all feats of equilibra- 
tion that the fundamental non-conscious 
sense is assisted by the conscious senses 
sight, touch, and muscular pressure; and 
that we casually award all the credit to 
the latter three senses. They are the 
steering-gear of the ship, but the canals 
are the ballast in the hold. 

We are all familiar with the sensations 
of breezes blowing through our locks— 
the thinner the hair the keener the sense. 
An _ insect’s antenne can outrival a 
brace of mule’s ears in delicate detection 
of the direction of sound, through its 
relative impress on the nearer and farther 
antenne. There are no nerves in heirs 
or antennez, but their roots are well sup- 
plied, and sense every bend and quiver 
of these structures. Of such character 
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are the sensory cell tubes which compose 
the working parts of the semicircular 
eanals that lie within the larger calibered 
bony tubes, which, though attached by 
bands to the bone walls, really float in 
fluid that also courses inside. The hair- 
cells lining these inner tubes will all 
quiver when the fluid quivers, only the 
free-end hairs will respond to more deli- 
eate fluid vibrations and currents. The 
nerves leading from these parts will carry 
nerve wave-vibrations that are exact 
duplicates of the fluid’s, and transmit 
them to brain-receiving cells. The semi- 
circular higher animals, in 
addition to gravity and motion-direction 
sensations applied to them, must receive 
the same sound vibrations that are sent 
to the hearing apparatus, and we must 
presume that sound vibrations have some 
part in semicircular canal sensations; 
but what they are is not determined. 
Human aviation makes an appeal to 
the semicircular canals that they have 
never had before. In so far as aeroplane 
equilibrium is not secured through the 
machine, is not mechanically automatic, 
it must depend upon the aviator’s sight, 


eanals in 


touch, muscle-pressure, and semicircular- 
canal senses; and to that extent man must 
bring the sensitiveness of these parts to 
the standard of the bird. The bird de- 
pends wholly upon sight and _ semi- 
cireular - canal in flying. Pos- 
sibly some animals can outrival man in 


senses 


every sense, certainly in seent, and prob- 
ably in sole use of the equilibrial sense 
organs. But man undoubtedly possesses 
the highest average of all animals. He 
has evolutionally passed through every 
grade of excellence achieved by any ani- 
mal with any But lessened de- 
mand on one sense through increased 
service of others must some de- 
terioration in the unused sense. Has the 
service of our semicircular canals retro- 
graded? It is just possible for man to 
place himself in a position of sole re- 
liance upon his equilibrial sense — in 
dark, briny water, while the fish is so 
dependent every night. In a bird the 
equilibrial sense must act far more quick- 
ly than in the fish. The bird gets aid 
from its eyes, which change focus more 
quickly than man’s eyes. We know that 
our equilibrial sense is slow compared 
with its chief assistants, sight and touch. 


sense. 


cause 
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Our equilibrial sense does not ordinarily 


reach consciousness, except in severe con- 
ditions. Did it at one time, and have 
the nerves of connection simply weakened 
through disuse? 

Do flying birds receive conscious sensa- 
tions from the equilibrial organs? If 
they do not, then that much is evidently 
not 
quire or regain such function / 


If they do, can we ac- 
Loss of 
one sense greatly enhances the capacities 


necessary. 


of the others through continued concen- 
tration, and devotion to special occupa- 
tions will add much to skill in a special 
organ. Man’s equilibrial organs 
are now equal to ordinary demands in 
aviation, such as clear-air, low-level flying 
in straight spiral or double curve planes, 
acquired familiarity through practice be- 
ing the main need. But place him aloft 
in a fog, with touch and pressure senses 
benumbed with cold, with the machine 
supported by the elastic cushion of the 
open air, he then has three aids to equi- 
librial knowledge: his natural equilibrial 
sense, a dulled pressure sense, and sight 
knowledge of his lifting planes. He will 
not such situation consciously rely 
upon his equilibrial organs, but upon the 
visible positions of his lifting planes and 
what he can feel of the machine under 
him. The latter will not inform him of 
slight deviations from the horizontal in 
any case, especially encased in heavy 
clothes and cold. Blindfolded, he could 
gauge his variation from the horizontal 
only by the positions of the lifting-plane 
levers in his hands, ard could probably 
not bring himself safely to earth. He 
will consciously sense his equilibrial or 


sense 


in 


semicircular canal impressions if descend- 
ing rapidly—the falling sense. Should 
he descend rapidly from these near two- 
inile heights, he may suffer faintness from 
over-sudden of air 
form of “ eaisson ” disease. 
The intellectual or reasoning superior- 
ity of man over birds is liable at any 
time to impose a danger not liable for 
the bird—fear through knowledge of his 
risk, and consequent loss of self-control 
of co-ordination through shock. This 
will surely claim its victims, if it has 
not already, unless automatic equilibrium 
in the machine ean be attained and relied 
At nearly ten 
thousand feet from the earth an aviator 


change density— a 


upon in such emergency. 
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stated that “ he lost to a considerable ex- 
tent his sense of the horizontal,” and the 
earth looked like a coneave saucer. This 

is in clear air, but the lateral bound- 
aries on which his eyes were accustomed 
to rely for sense of perpendicularity were 
so far removed that they lost impress. As- 
suming consciousness in space beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere, only two sense-organ 
functions could perform: semicireular- 
canal sense of motion (perhaps), and 
sight of the sun, earth, and moon. In 
addition to benumbing from cold, touch 
and pressure sensations are weakened in 
great altitudes by lessened gravity. 

About every thirty days new squabs 
appear in the pigeon-loft. And in an- 
other thirty days or so every one of them 
can perform one of the most puzzling 
tricks known in_ physiology. These 
pudgy squabs can be carried encaged in 
darkness many hundred miles, loosened 
in air, and ean fly straight back to the 
loft they know as home. All the homing 
pigeons can perform this wonder, and 
without any eye-memories to aid. Call 
it instinct, and you make no more prog- 
ress than does an automobile running 
with its wheels jacked up. Sense mem- 
ory is not an intellectual capacity, and 
is often greatest in minds markedly de- 
ficient in intellect. Such was Blind 
Tom, and such was an idiotie negro 
known to the writer, who could state in 
a few seconds how many times a cart- 
wheel would revolve going to town, or 
Jericho, and back. Such brains suggest 


an arid desert, soiled and fertilized in 
spots. Animal memories are lasting. 
The dog knows for weeks where he buried 
a bone or routed a rabbit. Interstate 
birds of passage annually return from 
distant winter visits to last year’s nests. 

If our conceptions of the functions of 
the semicircular canals are correct—that 
every start, direction in motion, and stop 
of living bodies excites an impression 
independent of all other impressions we 
can at least suggest that the line of 
service of the semicircular eanals is the 
nearest of any known function to ex- 
plaining the homing performance—even 
theugh this seems next to impossible. 
We know that it is not an unsolvable 
puzzle before us; some physiologic re- 
source must meet the problem. But ap- 
parently we must hold that the semi- 
circular-ecanal impressions in the pigeon 
are as definite in conscious recognition 
as are eye impressions in us. Then we 
must grant the bird a marvelous memory 
of direction impressions, and even over- 
load the marvelous by considering that 
the bird may be carried in a car back- 
ward, or move into all points of the com- 
pass. Perhaps the act is vastly simple, 
and the bird is guided only by a very 
general sense of direction until it crosses 
known territory and converges to home; 
or perhaps there are magnetic and aerial 
currents and position of the sun to guide. 
Whatever the solution, it is not super- 
natural—that vulgar alternative of ig- 
norance. 


The Overflow 


BY EDITH 


M. THOMAS 


Stes flood-tide sets into the stream, 


hat then fills up its grassy banks; 


But never does the rivulet dream 
Ilow to the sea it oweth thanks! 


My little loves are fed, each one, 
By a great Love they cannot know: 


Upbrimmed, they ripple in the sun— 
They have my full heart’s overflow. 





Tuck and Cap’n, Conservationists 


BY 


S Tuck trudged slowly home from 
A school, his head was bowed and his 
eyes dwelt dreamy 
tion on the imprints left by his bare feet 
thick dust of the roadbed. 
He was so compl te ly absorbed in won- 
dering if the 
own feet 


with fascina- 


in the 
his 


those 
and thrilling imprints that had 


impressions made by 


bore any likeness to 
strange 
struck such terror to the soul of Crusoe 
on the beach of the solitary island that 
he was blissfully oblivious to life on the 
Old Road. Then, instead of 


Tucker Ross, loitering home from school, 


Benham 


with 
lv al 


pail in which 


a braided straw hat flapping limp- 
out his ears and carrying a dinner- 
a jelly-glass and a spoon 
rattled hungrily with each lagging step, 
he became the loved adventurer himself, 


crowned with uncouth cap of goat- 
umbrella in 
one hand, while with the other he gripped 
his trusty The roadside 


sugar-maples were transformed into tow- 


skin, and holding a _ hairy 


fow ling-piece. 


ering palms, and instead of the sinuous 
and peaceful Connecticut River he saw 
the rolling surf of the trackless ocean. 
He might have lingered indefinitely in 
his dream of the desert island had 
his arrival at the covered 
Hassett’s Creek aroused him. 
touched the ce 


came 


not 
bridge over 
As his feet 
01 planks he suddenly be- 
and realized that 
no doubt the Captain was waiting for him 
just around the turn of the road under 
the Great Oak. 

His friendship with Captain Silas Til- 
ford was the one shining distinction of 
Tuck’s life. And when the other boys 
tried to belittle that distinction by de- 
elaring that “Old Tilford wasn’t any 
captain at all an’ never had been,” and 
ealled him “Hard Cider Si,” Tuck’s 
pride in his friend was keenest—for he 
realized that envy was at the bottom of 
their slander. 

Suppose he wasn’t a real captain? 
That didn’t count. He was a veteran, 
anyhow, and told him stories of marches, 


Tuck Ross again 


FORREST 


CRISSE) 


and of sieges, tha 


shive rs 


of sorties, 
cold 


down his responsive spine. 


chase another up and 
And the 
enough to listen to 
although he 
half so well as the 
Then, too, no other boy 
permitted the high privilege 
Captain’s leg 
where the inerusted minié-ball reposed! 
Just as Tuck resolving to ask 
his battle-searred friend to tell him, per- 
the fiftieth time, how General 
Sherman had personally detailed him for 
~ extra 


one 
boys 
were always eager 
repetitions of these tales, 
ouldn’t tell them 
ptain could. 


( 
h 


ad been 
of feeling the lump in the 


was 
haps for 


harzardous” seout duty, at th 
was wounded, the boy 
turn of the road and saw the old veteran 
waiting for him under the Great Oak. 
sut the huddled figure of the old man 

his back stooped, his face hidden in his 
hands, and his elbows his 
strangely, un- 
Instead of the ilitary 
salute with which the Captain usually 
hailed his approach, 


nous 


time he made: the 


resting upon 
deiecte dly 


brisk m 


knees — was 
familiar. 
there was an omi- 
that the vet- 
he had a friend 


absence of any sign 
eran remembered that 
on earth. 

Tuck speedily canvassed a list of 
catastrophes that might account for the 
sudden and utter dejection of his friend. 
None of his folks had died, for he hadn’t 
any folks excepting a cousin on the far 
slope of Gideon’s Hill—a for 
whom, as Tuck well knew, he entertained 
the liveliest contempt, and whose funeral 
he would have attended with a glow of 
warlike He hadn’t lost his 
pension, for he had repeatedly assured 
Tuck that only God or the ( ; 
the United States could take that 
and that God wouldn’t 
Congress “didn’t dast.” Then it 
be that, for unaccountable 
Squire Stancliffe had notified the soldier 
that he must go back on his promise 
that the veteran should live in the little 
cabin by the Great Oak rent-free as long 


stood. And how often had Tuck 


cousin 


pleasure. 


‘ongress 01 
away 

and 
must 


from him, 


some cause, 


as it 
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heard the chuckle as he de- 
clared, “ That house is good for another 
hundred years yet, and the Squire’s word 
is sounder than the bed-sills of the cot- 
tage!” Yet it must be the cabin—there 
anything but sickness or 
death that could happen to the Captain 

and there he was! 

Instantly Tuck determined to plead 
Aunt Susan to let 


Captain 


wasn’t else 


with the Captain 


take up his abode in the old workshop 
that housed a grim and motley array of 


looms, hetchels, wool-eards, ox-bows, and 
other ancient litter that was generally 
Aunt Susan, he cheer- 
had more than once 
“stuck up” for the Captain when women 
callers had brought tidings that the old 
soldier had “ been at it again,” and was 
“eutting didoes at the corners.” He had 
burned to treat those women to some- 
thing of the quick punishment that he 
had dealt out to a group of hooting vil- 


lage 


of no account. 


ingly recalled, 


youngsters on the only oecasion 
when he had seen the Captain during 
one of his lapses, but he had realized 
the necessity of keeping silent and sink- 
ing his hardy and eager fists into his 
pockets. You couldn’t fight a woman, 
no matter how mean she might talk! 
He didn’t quite understand why—but 
you couldn’t. However, he had glowed 
with joy when Aunt Susan had showed 
sudden spirit and suggested that even if 
Silas Tilford did occasionally wander 
from the paths of virtue, he had the 
gumption to go to war when his country 
needed men to “fight instead of talk.” 
Yes; he could probably get Aunt Susan 
to let the Captain live in the tool-house. 
At any rate he would tease her hard, 
and do all the chores so well and so faith- 
fully that she wouldn’t have the heart 
to refuse him. 

Now that he had the deliverance of 
the Captain clearly devised, Tuck shook 
his dinner-pail into a cheerful and as- 
suring clatter and drew near the droop- 
ing figure. He even whistled “ March- 
ing Through Georgia” with a vigor that 
was calculated to herald the approach of 
strong-hearted relief. But the Captain 
did not stir until the appalled Tuck 
stood beside him and laid a timid hand 
on the blue shoulder of the old army coat. 

“Tf the Squire’s turned yow out,” be- 
gan Tuck. 
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“He ain’t,” almost snapped the Cap- 
tain, looking up and betraying a moist 
pair of faded eyes. “ Th’ Squire ain’t 
that kind, Tuck.” 

“ Nobody died that you—” 

“There ain’t nobody on earth,” inter- 
rupted the Captain, “that could draw 
tears from me by dyin’—exceptin’ you— 
an’ you're here 
bullet.” 

There was a moment of abashed, hesi- 
tating silence; then Tuck blurted out: 
“ What is it, then, Cap’n? You'll tell me.” 

“Tt’s the Great Oak,” almost sobbed 
the old soldier. “It’s goin’ t? be cut 
down. That old skinflint of an Abel 
Dodd has bought the land here, and he’s 
goin’ t? cut down the Great Oak!” 

Involuntarily Tuck looked up at the 
towering old giant; it seemed as im- 
movable and as eternal as the Big Hill 
or as the great purple mountain across 
the valley. Why, it wouldn’t be the 
same without the Great Oak. 
It had always been there; that the time 
might ever come when it would not be 
there had never occurred to him. There 
was something distinctly terrifying in 
even the threat of its destruction. Of 
course, common trees were cut down, but 
the Great Oak! If that were removed 
anything might go—Aunt Susan’s house, 
Big Hill itself, anything! 

Tuck had time to think of many 
things before the Captain broke the si- 
lence with the savage observation: 

“T wish I had that old buzzard on 
the other side of the battle-line. I'd go 
through brimstone t’ get a chance at 
him! But war-time’s over. An’ if it 
wasn’t, he’d never be within a thousand 
miles of the smell of powder. He got 
drafted and hired a substitute, he did! 
An’ th’ man that went in his place was 
killed in the first battle. I saw him fall 
—not ten rods from me. Lord, if it had 
only been Old Dodd himself!” 

As the Captain lapsed into silence 
again, Tuck industriously pulled grass 
with his toes, turned a fat and armored 
beetle upon his back, and watched its 
struggles to right itself. Meantime he 
was trying to think how it would look 
to have the Great Oak gone. At length 
the Captain’s hand sought his grizzled, 
pointed beard, and then Tuck knew that 
his friend was going to “talk it out.” 


safe an’ sound as a 


country 





His EYES DWELT WITH DREAMY FASCINATION ON THE 


“ That 
sumed, 


Tuck,” he re- 
I was a little boy. It’s 
the first tree that I remember anything 
about. One day father hurried in from 
the barn, took down the long rifle, and 
said to mother, ‘ There’s a monster hen- 
hawk on the tip of the Great Oak.’ 
Then he slipped out the side door and 
I went t’ the front 


was a big tree, 


‘ when 


window—the same 


house that I live in now—and saw a big 


bird on the top of the tree. All of a 
sudden there was a sharp noise, and the 


bird came whirlin’ an’ pitchin’ t’ the 


ground. I wasn’t much.more’n a baby 
then, but always, after that, the Great 
Oak wasn’t just a part of 
me—it was the Great Oak. 
“Then ma used to sit with me a good 
deal under it, Sundays. She 
prime singer—they wa’n’t no 
the township—an’ used to sing to 
me there when I was little. And IT al- 
Vor. CXXIV.—No 742.--77 


outdoors t’ 


was a 
better in 
she 


THICK DUST OF THE ROAD-BED 


ways played there, too 
here all covered with 
with sticks. 


had this ground 
farms, fenced out 
It was a good place to play 
because it was cool and shady an’ yet 
near the house. 
and 


Then I could see every 
that drove past. There 
wasn’t so many of ’em them days, an’ 
it was kind of excitin’ t’ 
through the 
who it would 
After I saw who ’twas, 


team rig 


hear a team 


rumble covered bridge an’ 


out to be. 


guess turn 
I'd get to wonder: 
in’ what they was goin’ for an’ whether 
An’ the loaded teams would 
inostly stop an’ rest a 


they'd stop. 
moment or two 
under the shade of the Great Oak. That 
would give me a chance to ask questions 
an’ find out things. An’ after I kinder 
grew up an’ got to be a young sprout—” 
But the Captain’s Adam’s-apple bobbed 
so vigorously in his skinny throat that 
he did not finish the sentence, and his 
rapt auditor diligently pestered a way- 
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faring ant until the veteran finally 
cleared his throat and continued: 

“A good many things have took place 
under that tree, Tuck, that a boy wouldn’t 
just understand—things that make me 
set more store by it than I could by any 
other tree on earth. For one thing, I 
said good-by to my ma here, the day I 
went to town an’ joined the troops. 
Never saw her after that.” 

Then, as if rising above personal con- 
siderations and turning his back upon 
inemories, the Captain exclaimed: “ Be- 
sides, it ain’t right, Tuck, t’ cut a tree 
like that. It’s too—too big an’ kind of 
grand. It’s what I’d eall sacralege. I 
couldn’t lay an ax t’ that tree if I had 
t’ be shot at sunrise fer not doin’ it. 
Honest, Tuck, I couldn’t. It ain’t in 
me. Why. that tree was a landmark 
when they was fightin’ the Revolution. 
I know because my great-grandfather 
said so; he was an old man when I could 
just remember. I’ve heard him tell that 
twenty times. Likely it was ’most as 
big as ’tis now when George Washington 
was born. 

* An’ now that ol’ blackleg of a Dodd’s 
goin’ to fell it, just because it ll bring him 
«a few more dollars t’ stick into th’ savin’s- 
bank. But he’s so close an’ so sot that 
the Old Harry himself can’t stop him. 
If I had money enough I’d buy that tree 
if it took every cent. But I hain’t got 
enough t? more’n pay for the bark of it. 
He ought t’ be hung from it before he 
could set an ax to it.” 

For an instant these savage words al- 
most frightened Tuck. He could see the 
lank figure of Old Dodd dangling from 
the lowest limb of the Great Oak— 
“strung up” like a pirate. 

Then suddenly a thought came to 
him: the Captain had said, “If I had 
money enough I’d buy that tree.” May- 
be Old Dodd would sell the tree; he’d 
do almost anything for money. After all, 
there might be a way to save the Great 
Oak and make his friend, the man who 
had fought with Sherman, happier than 
he had ever been before. 

Here was an enterprise beyond any- 
thing that had ever come to him, ex- 
cepting in those dreams of prowess that 
he indulged after he had gone to bed 
and before sleep came and turned them 
into a weird, chaotic jumble. It would, 
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of course, be grandly exciting to rescue 
the new teacher from the teeth of a mad 
dog and be looked upon by all people as 
a hero—just as he had imagined so many 
times that he knew how the dog was 
marked with a black patch covering his 
left ear and eye and a brindlish back. 
But that was only “ thinking.” 

This other was real. And, anyhow, 
the Captain would think him just as 
much of a hero if he contrived to save 
the Great Oak from the ax of the de- 
stroyer as if he actually were to save 
the new sechool-teacher from the jaws of 
a mad dog. And the Captain ought to 
know something about heroes! He knew 
more about them than anybody in the 
township, for he had been under fire 
sixteen times, had been wounded twice, 
and had seen men fall about him 
“thicker’n leaves in an October gale.” 
There wasn’t anybody who could tell the 
Maptain anything about heroes! 

Whenever Tuck felt the thrill of a 
great enterprise within him he hungered 
for solitude and the open road. And 
now that the greatest undertaking of his 
life was before him, he felt that he must 
he alone. So, muttering a meager “ Good 
night, Cap’n,” he took up his dinner-pail 
and began to plod up the hill. 

‘IT guess OV Dodd would let us have 
the tree for ten dollars,’ ruminated 
Tuck. “ He’d suck eggs for less’n that! 
l’ve got ’most five in the chimney cup- 
board, an’ th’ Cap’n could likely raise 
the rest out of his pension money. I'll 
get on Roxie and ride straight over t’ 
Dodd’s. I guess th’ Cap’n ‘Il think I’m 
‘bout right when I come back an’ tell 
him: ‘The Great Oak will never be cut! 
I’ve made it all up with OV Dodd.’ ” 

As he neared the pasture bars, Roxie 
was there, whinnying her unfailing wel- 
come. Roxie—his Roxie! He crawled 
under the bars, and as he struggled with 
the perverse cover of his dinner-pail, the 
mare nosed his cheek and nipped play- 
fully at his ear. But at length the cover 
was removed, and from the pail he drew 
forth three crusts of bread, from which 
the softer interior had been skilfully 
nibbled. Teasingly he broke them into 
small bits and made the mare hunt for 
them—behind his back, under his hat, 
on his shoulder. 

Suddenly it came to him that the 
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much of the Great 


did of 


hew 


thought as 
he himself Roxie 
This definition to 
the Captain’s affection for the old tree. 
Why, he’d fight 


take Roxie from 


Captain 
Oak as 


more, 


maybe 


gave a 


he’d let anybody 
Roxie that had 
given to him for all his own, to do 


before 
him 

been 
vith as he pleased. 

me to OV 

for him,” explained 

Tuck, in so casual a way that Aunt Susan, 


‘apn wants ride over to 


Dodd’s on an errant 


who was taking a tin of fragrant cookies 
from the oven, didn’t even look up, but 
merely answered, Well, don’t be too late 
for supper, Tuck. Cold victuals ain’t fit 
to eat.” 

Snatching the bridle from its peg by 
the barn door, Tuck whistled the mare to 
the moment 


Dodd 


shining 


and in a 
briskly toward the 
Had he 


mail and carrying a shield in one hand 


fence, mounted, 


was cantering 


place. been clad in 
and a lanee in the other, his breast could 
not have swelled with more knightly ardor. 
He the Oak! 
He was going to win honor in the eyes 
of a valiant soldier and confer a boon of 
untold happiness upon a man of battles! 

But the practical side of his splendid 


was going to save Great 


mission soon absorbed his speculations. 
Ilow would he lay his project before the 
crusty old man who, like as not, would 
turn on his heel and walk away—a 
had 


rig and 


man 
his 
lift to or 
when the 
There was no doubt 
have to get at the 
thing he had come for quickly, before 


known to 
girl a 


even 


who never been stop 


give be vy or 


from school no, not 


sleighing was fine! 


about it: he would 


the old man had a chance to turn away. 
And what if Old Dodd should only laugh 
at him beeause he 


was just a boy? He 
would say, “Sir, I’ve 
Tilford to ask—” 

sut before he had finished formulating 
his appeal he was inside the Dodd yard, 
the old man 
spluttering over a 


come from Cap’n 


where was splashing and 
basin at the 


the door. Lifting a drip- 


wash- 
bench beside 
ping and squinting countenance to the 
hoy, he shook himself like a dog, blew a 
shower of drops from his puffed lips, and 
stared in astonishment at Tuck. 


” W hose boy be vou ?” he 
a tone of amazing mildness. 


inquired, in 


“Tucker Ross, sir,” answered the boy. 


* An’—an’ 
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* Well, out?” 
the old the 
of the towel into the hairy recesses of 
his ear. 
| don’t 
from a 


can’t you get it asked 


man, as he screwed corner 
“Did you come t’ pay interest / 


remember anything bein’ due 
Ross.” 

“We don’t owe anything,” 
Tuck, “ but—but [—th’ 
want to save the Great Oak.” 

“Oh, vou do, eh?’ And this time the 
old man’s voice had the familiar ring. 
“Well, fifty dollars “Il do it. It’s wuth 
that to the mill, with wages for 
cuttin’? and haulin’ Then he 
laughed dryly. “So that old hard-cider 
soak put you up to try and wheedle me, 
eh? Tell him I not 
by a man that’s livin’ off my taxes. If 
he'd work 
an’ saved his money instead of tipplin’, 
he could bought the whole 
as I did. He hasn’t done a lick of honest 
work the war—I ain't! 
Just loafed an’ lived off his pension that 
we tax-payers has to fork over. He—” 

Tuck white and bursting with 
wrath, and he had a sudden fierce im 
pulse to seize a cut of sapling from the 


answered 
Cap’n— we 


me at 


besides.” 


ean’t be wheedled 


gone to when he come home 


have farm, 


since vum he 


was 


wood-pile and bring it down upon th 
bald head of the traducer of his friend 
But, instead, he swallowed hard and in- 
terrupted, “ How long can we have be 
remit 

“ Till bedtime to-morrow night. Oth- 
erwise I'll start in on it at sun-up next 
I’ve planned.” With this 
Old Dodd spilled the basin of water upon 
the ground and disappeared inside thx 
house. 

“Fifty dollars! Fifty dollars!” It 
kept repeating itself in Tuck’s confused 


day, just as 


mind as the mare struck into her easy, 
Fifty dollars! He had 
never seen that much money at once in 
all his life. It was so stupendous a sum 
that he tried to think of something at 
that had just fifty dollars. 
Why, that was almost twice as much as 
the horse-trader had offered for Roxie! 

Instantly another thought shot into his 
mind: If Roxie were sold, and the Cap- 
had tifteen dollars of his pension 
left, then the Oak 
be saved! 

sut it 
quail. 
Roxie! 


swaying lope. 


home eost 


tain 


money Great eould 
made him 


couldn't sell 


was a thought that 
Sell Roxie? He 
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He r membered how he had liked her 
the first time he had seen her, when the 
painter-man from the city had driven up 
to Aunt Susan’s and asked if she would 
keep him and his horse for the summer. 
Ile was just reaching up to feed the mare 
the apple he was eating when the man 
looked at him, in that queer, quick way, 
and asked, “ Like horses, son?’ And he 
had answered that he liked this one. 

Then you take good care of her while 
I’m here,” the man had said, “ and drive 
me about the hills, and she shall be yours 
when !' leave in the fall. Um going 


across the ocean for a couple of years, 
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and | want to know that she *s going to 
nave a good home with somebody that 
likes horses.” And what an exciting 
summer it had been, with such a wonder- 
ful end to look forward to—the real own 
ership of Roxie! 

Then Tuck almost smiled as he re- 
called how scared he had been when he 
found out that the painter was always 
imaking jokes—and acting them, too. 
What if this promise about Roxie should 
turn out to be only one of his jokes? 
This shadowy fear in the background of 
his mind had prevented him from enter- 
ing at once into a settled sense of pro- 
prietorship and had 
put the edge of un- 
certainty on his spec- 
ulations about what 
would happen when 
finally the day of 
the artist’s departure 








should arrive. And 
while he had waited 
and dreamed of that 
day, what jaunts they 
had taken together 
over the hills and 
mountains! 

But at last the 
great day had come 

and with it an 
awful certainty that 
the painter-man had 
forgotten all about 
his promise. And 

















then the summer 
vuest had suddenly 
handed to Aunt 
Susan that queer 
written paper with 
their own living like- 
hesses and Roxie’s 
in the corners: 


“Know Att MEN 
AND One Boy py 
THESE PRESENTS: 


“Whereas I, Rob- 
ert Bruce Forsythe, 
of New York City, 
U. S. A. being of 


sound mind, do here- 




















by give to Tucker 
Ross, minor, of Graf- 
ton Township, Coun- 
ty of Merrimac, and 
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the State of New Hampshire, one bay 
mare of uncertain age and answering to 
the name of Roxie, the same to be his, to 
have and to hold from now henceforth. 
“And the giver further stipulates and 
decrees that the disposition and disposal 
of said mare, Roxie, shall be in the hands 
of said Tucker Ross, minor, without in- 
terference or advice from any person 


or persons, and especially from his legal 


* (Signed) Robert Bruce Forsythe. 
*(Witness) Susan Ross.” 


And how Aunt Susan had laughed when 
she read it and signed her name to it! 

Then the painter-man had said: “ My 
father gave me a colt once, and when it 
grew up he sold it and pocketed the 
money. I was enraged. Ilve always 
wanted to see a boy own a horse that he 
liked, and know that he could trade it 
for a jackknife with a broken blade if 
he wanted to.” 

But this swift mental review of thy 
circumstances that had put Roxie into 
his hands brought no comfort to the 
boy. It only confirmed the fact that 
there was no doubt that he was free to 
sacrifice her to save the Great Oak and 
to spare the Captain a grief which, in ex- 
pectation had shaken the old soldier so 
mightily. 

Then it came to him, as he drew the 
mare down to a walk, that the Great Oak 
would be destroyed—wiped out forever— 
and that no power could restore it to 
its place if he didn’t sell Roxie and 
give the money to “buy off” Old Dodd. 
But if he did sell her she would still 
be alive, and he could sometime buy 
her back again—after he had worked and 
saved a long, long time. And if he 
“struck his colors,” and failed to “ step 
into the breach,” what would the Captain 
think of him? Te would despise him 
only a little less than he despised Old 
Dodd! The Captain hated a coward, as 
all brave men do. 

Instantly Tuck wheeled Roxie into the 
cross - road and put he r into a keen 
eanter, his eye bright and head up once 
more. He was galloping to the relief 
of a soldier hard pressed by the enemy 
and fighting against overwhelming odds! 
And together they would defeat the foe! 


Sliding from the back of his panting 
mare at the door of the little wood- 
colored cottage opposite the Great Oak, 
he ealled out, “ Cap’n, I’ve seen him- 
and we c’n save it if 

“Tlow much blood- money does he 
want, Tuck?’ inquired the veteran, in 
a tone of hopelessness that shot Tuck 
through with chills of sudden depression. 
The grim lethargy with which the Captain 
crumbled a leaf of home-grown tobacco 
in the palm of his leathery and trembling 
hand told the boy that the fire of battle 
was smouldering low in the breast of the 
old soldier. 

“Tle says he'll call it off if we'll pay 
fifty dollars.” 

“Fifty dollars!” repeated the veteran. 
‘Tle knows I hain’t got it, nor half of 
it. *Tain’t no use, Tuck! But I’ve made 
up my mind to break camp an’ march 
over the mountain where a couple of ol’ 
comrades are livin’. I can’t stay here, 
Tuck—not with the Great Oak gone! 
An’ IT won’t live in the same township 
along with so pizen-mean a man as Abel 
Dodd.” 

The tears were trickling unabashed 
down the nose of the man of battles and 
disappearing into his grizzled beard. 

‘But I—” 

“T know, Tuck,” he quickly inter- 
rupted. “I'd hate t’ leave you—but you 
see you'll grow up here in a mighty few 
vears, an’ be goin’ off t’ school or t? work 
in the factories or the city, an’—no, *tain’t 
no use! I never did lead a retreat before, 
Tuck, but I guess I’ve come t’ it now. 
Anvhow, it’s better’n a surrender.” 

“Tow much you got left?” demanded 
Tuck, in a tone of almost exasperation. 

“ Huh?” 

“Tow much money you still got from 
vour pension ?” 

“ Just fifteen dollars and thirty cents.” 

“Then we can do it!” was the inspirit- 
ing response. 

“How d’ve mean, Tuck?” asked the 
astonished Captain, suddenly withdraw- 
ing his pipe from his lips. 

“T mean that I e’n raise thirty-five dol- 
lars,” was the eager reply. “ You ’member 
th’ horse-trader said he’d give me thirty 
dollars for Roxie?—standin’ offer, too! 
Bring her in any day. An’ I showed you 
th’ paper from th’ painter-man that says 
I don’t have to ask nobody’s advice. An’ 





TUCK AND CAP'N, 
didn’t he tell Aunt I e’d trade her 
off for a jackknife if I wanted to? Then 
I’ve got five dollars saved in grandpa’s 
old snuft-box. That’s An’ 
that “ll make th’ fifty.” 

“You hadn’t orter,” began the old sol- 
Then he weakly off 
speculated: “I got beans enough t’ 
through t’ next 

of tobaceo, 
pork. J could 
couldn't sell Roxie. 

“ Ol Dodd says,” returned Tuck, “ that 
if th’ in his hands before 
bedtime to-morrow night th’ Great Oak ‘Il 
he chopped at sun-up.” 


Sue 


mine, 


too, 


dier. broke and 
run 
me 


twist 


pay-time, an’ one 
little slab of salt 
it, Tuck. But you 

You hadn't orter 


an a 


ma , ( 


money ain’t 


The veteran was silent 
then he looked at the boy 
fire in his faded old eyes. 

“ Comrade,” he said, “ I'll take the he Ip 
It ain’t any shame t’ 
take help from a soldier.” 

They 
began their plans. 

‘It’s got t’ 
white, Tuck, 


for some time, 


with a new 


vou offer. 


me 
shook hands solemnly and then 


be put down in black an’ 
before a man that 
knows what’s what. I wouldn’t trust OV 
Dodd He'd just like t’ 
skin us out of the money an’ then cut 
down the tree 
law "bout it. 


good 


any other way. 


sometime or else go y 
Why, he’s lawed it against 
his own son, he has. 

“You'd better go round that way f’m 
school, Tuck, an’ tell him we’ve got the 
money, an’ ‘ll pay it over in Squire Stan- 
cliffe’s office t’-morrow evenin’ right after 
the train Don’t 


Just 


comes in. 


nothin’ 
tell him 


say 
about signin’ any paper. 
that, make he’ll be there. 
An’ that time you e’n get the 
money from Tewk Bisby at the stable.” 
As Tuck rode to the village the next 
evening, with the contents of the rifled 
snutf-box in his pocket and a heart of 
lead in his jacket, the windows of th 
church flamed their reflection of the sun’s 
rays with a dazzling brightness. Tuck’s 
eyes had never quailed or watered under 
their sunset glare but to-night 
they behaved in so unsoldierly a fashion 
that he made frequent dabs at them with 
his hand. Soon Roxie—his Roxie—would 
be his no more! He had seen this awful 
fact staring at him all day—from the 
blackboard, from the geography with 
which he had tried to hide his face, from 
the Great Oak itself. 


an’ him say 


be 7 fc re 


before, 


And now he was 
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going to turn her over to 


ts Horse ” 


This was his last ride on Roxie 


Bisby. 
until he 
But there was 
Hadn’t the Cap- 
comrade ” and plain 


could buy her back again! 
no shadow of turning. 
tain ealled him “ 
said that he was a soldier? 

* Decided t’ sell the horse-trader 
asked, Tuck dismounted in front of 
the stable and silently put the bridle-reins 
into his hands. 


her ¢” 


The boy nodde d 
a wallet Bisby 
dollar bills. The 
Tuck’s hands h 
the village street. 


and swallowed. From 
forth three 


instant they 


drew ten- 


were in 


turned and fled down 


‘IT swan!” exelaimed the horse-trader, 
‘if Lot’s wife had ‘a’ had his grit there'd 
been less salt in the world. He’s afraid 
he’d break down Js 


Then 


Inare 


or else 
Bisby the 
and 
Sound 
An’ she’s got Morgan blood in 
Can’t fool me on that! She’ll get 
An’ for thirty dollars! 


carefully inspected 
feet, limbs, mouth, and body 
resumed: “ Nope, she’s all right. 
as ever. 
hi r. 
some good colts. 
Lord!” 

Without a backward look Tuck plunged 
straight the blue figure that 
was for him in front of Squire 
Stancliffe’s office. 

*T got it,” he said, hoarsely. 

‘Squire’s here,” remarked the Captain, 
“but OVP Dodd ain't He 
hesitated a moment, then laid hand 
lightly Tuck’s shoulder asked, 
‘You—don’t want t’—t’ back 

Tuck shook his head stoutly and started 
for the door of the office. 


on toward 


waiting 


yet.” 
his 


and 


come 


on 


“Good evenin’, Squire,” said the 
‘We come to git you t’ draw up 
a paper—Tuck an’ me.” 

After a the 
jolly-faced his unruly 
countenance, gave them chairs, and drew 
from them the nature of the paper which 
was to be drawn. 

“ Tow’d get the Tuck ?” 
asked the Squire, in an incidental way. 
But it was the dreaded question, for all 
that, and Tuck couldn’t quite keep back 
the tears. 


vet- 
eran. 
moment’s astonishment 


justice sobered 


you money, 


“T sold Roxie, sir—to ‘ Horse’ Bisby 
for thirty dollars, an’ took five I’d saved 
up. And the Cap’n he had just about 
fifteen dollars left out 
money.” 


Then 


of his pension 


Tuck thought he heard Squire 
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Stancliffe say, “ Well, [ll be damned!” 
But it couldn’t be that—from Squire 
Stancliffe! But the next thing he said 
struck a new terror to the soul of th 
boy who sat, stiff and white, on the edge 
of his chair. 

“ But, Tucker, ’m your legal guardian, 
and I can’t 

“Yes, sir,” interrupted Tuck, “but 
here’s th’ paper that th’ painter-man give 
me along with Roxie, an’ it says 

The Squire read the paper in silence, 
and was about to speak when Abel Dodd 
bent himself through the doorway. 

A small boy flattened his nose against 
the outside of the window, and the Squire 
crooked a beckoning finger at him. To 
be summoned by the Squire was either 
an honor or an ordeal to the boys of the 
village, and there was a moment of hesi- 
tation before the door was ope ned. 

“Tommy,” said the justice—who was 
also assessor and the untitled ruler of the 
“run down to the stable and fetch 
Mr. Bisby. Tell him I want to see him 
right off.” And, turning suavely to Abel 
Dodd, he remarked, “I just want to have 


town 


4 NEW TERROR TO THE SOUL OF THE Boy 


a word with Tewk before we start in on 
the matter in hand.’ 

‘I’m in consid’able of a hurry, Squire 
Stancliffe,’ mumbled Abel Dodd, rest- 
lessly, slowly tearing a strip from a sheet 
of foolseap on the littered table before 
him. But Squire Stancliffe only drummed 
softly with his fingers. 

Now that he had passed through his 
great ordeal and delivered Roxie, Tuck 
was beset with fresh fear that his sacri- 
fice might somehow be thwarted; and 
when the horse-trader was sent for, his 
small legs trembled so violently that he 
shoved back in his chair and crossed them. 
The ominous summons, the silent wait- 
ing in this place where lawsuits and other 
solemn things took place, and an intuitive 
sense of the suppressed antagonism be- 
tween the men who sat gravely about the 
long table made Tuck quiver with ex- 
citement. He would not have been great- 
ly surprised if the Captain had suddenly 
drawn the old army pistol from under 
his blue coat and spilled the blood of 
Old Dodd upon the floor. Anything 
might happen in so tense and solemn a 
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place! He wished that he dared to edge 
his chair a little closer to the Captain’s, 
but it seemed to him that any sound 
excepting the soft drumming of the 
Squire’s fingers on the law-book or the 
wheezing breaths of Old Dodd might be 
the signal for some mysterious tragedy. 
But he could steal a shy glance at the 
old soldier. As he did so he noticed that 
the Captain wore the uniform that was 
sacredly reserved for encampments and 
reunions, and that he sat with the sol- 
dierly erectness that always went with 
his dress-parade clothes. There was bat- 
tle lurking in his eye, and Tuck was 
suddenly impressed with the fact that 
the Captain looked as brave as he was. 
It was a great thing to have such a 
friend! 

With the arrival of “ Horse” Bisby 
the air of the little room seemed to be- 
come still more electrified. 

“Take a seat, Tewk,” tersely ordered 
the Squire, in a manner that the horse- 
trader did not entirely relish. 


“ Now,” said the justice, “I'll take 


this oceasion to say that I understand 
that you, Abel Dodd, have told Captain 
Tilford that unless he pays you fifty dol- 


lars you'll cut down the Great Oak to- 
morrow morning. Is that so?” 

“Y-a-a-s; that’s about th’ nub of it,” 
answered Abel Dodd. “ My tree, ain’t 
it? Th’ records ‘Il show I own th’ land, 
elear. You th’ man f’m th’ big 
mill down to Th’ Falls come along look- 
in’ for fancy oak t—” But the Squire 
interrupted : 

“ And I understand that this boy has 
furnished thirty dollars of that fifty by 
selling his mare to you, Tewksbury Bisby, 
for thirty dollars even. That so?” 

“Yeah,” responded the horse-trader, 
with an attempted air of indifference. 

“Very well. I happen to be the as- 
sessor of this township, and I'll say to 
you, Abel Dodd, that if you ever lay an 
ax to the Great Oak Tl have you up for 
perjury on the tax schedule that you 
filed with me last week. A public official 
may have to wink at some things—but 
you ean’t bleed an old soldier out of his 


see, 
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last cent of pension money, if he is willing 
to pay it to save the Great Oak. Be- 
sides, it’s a question whether that tree 
belongs to you or to the public highway. 
Now, Abel, a wink’s as good as a pod to 
a blind horse. Better take a hint. 

“And as for you, Tewk, I’m ashamed 
to see that you’ve sunk so low as to skin 
a boy on a horse-trade. Taking candy 
from children is mighty small business 
for a full-grown man. Now go and 
bring up that boy’s mare. I’m his legal 
guardian—which perhaps you didn’t re- 
member!” 

The room was blurred in the eyes of 
the boy, and the eyes of the soldier were 
blurred in the sight of all as the Squire 
put his hand on the blue shoulder and 
said, “Don’t you worry, Captain Til- 
ford—not a minute; he’ll keep away 
from the Great Oak as he would from 
pizen-ivy—or a contribution-box!” 


“You ride, Cap’n,” urged Tuck, a 
little later, as he held the bridle of Roxie, 
after the others had gone. 

“Me?” and the Captain laughed aloud. 
“No, sir-ee! I’m too young t’ ride to- 
night. I’ve got t’? walk off steam. I 
e’d tackle a forced march!” 

And together they set off down the 
Old Benham Road, the boy giving the 
neck of the restored mare many a shy 
tap, and the old soldier walking briskly 
alongside, one hand clasping the ankle 
of the small horseman. Before they had 
reached the gate of the Susan Ross place 
the valley was flooded with moonlight. 
Then a-blue arm was lifted and a thin 
old hand pointed to the dome-like head 
of the Great Oak. 

“Tt’s there, Tuck,” he said, “ an’ there 
it “Il stand—mebby for hundreds of years 
yet.” 

“Yes.” answered the boy, “an’ I got 
Roxie, too.” 

“Good night, comrade,” returned the 
old soldier, and passed on down the road 
with eyes steadfastly fixed on the Great 
Oak—but with an inner vision turned 
backward upon scenes “that a boy 
couldn’t just understand.” 
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The Solitude 


BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


N unpainted, three-roomed frame house 
in a flat clearing high up in the Sierras; 
an afternoon hot even for August; 

and the absolute stillness of undiscovered 
places. 

Inside the house a woman sat stiffly on 
a straight-backed chair, her hands lying 
loosely in her lap. She gazed steadily be- 
fore her, and in her eyes was the queer, 
introspective look of one who has been too 
long alone. 

She had been alone on the mountain for 
five-weeks. If she had known it was going 
to take Jim so long she would have had 
one of the Wilson girls stay with her. She 
remembered what Jim had said about it 
before he left that Monday morning. 

“You'd better have Mary Wilson stay. 
I can’t tell how long it’s goin’ to take me— 
maybe three weeks, and maybe I won’t 
be back for six weeks. After we get 
Thompson’s wheat up, there’s Jenkins and 
Lewis, and then it ll take me a week to 
get rid of the bunch of sheep if I have to 
take ’em to Salinas.” 

But the prospect of any length of time 
alone was not so bad as that of a week of 
enforced companionship with fat, stolid 
Mary Wilson, with her squeaky shoes and 
unvariable good nature. 

“T’d just as soon stay alone,” she had 
said. “I’ve stayed before, and Mrs. Wil- 
son needs Mary to help her since Junie 
married. You just go on and don’t bother 
about me. I don’t mind being alone.” 

He had gone, of course, and she had 
watched him, with the two helpers, move 
off down the road with the band of sheep 
kicking up a white dust-cloud; watched 
them until they dropped suddenly out of 
sight at the turn of the road. 

The first day and the next she gave the 
kitchen shelves a thorough cleaning; cut 
fresh papers for them, and scoured pans 
and kettles, polished the cook-stove, and 
contemplated the result happily. While 
she worked she sang, softly, under her 
breath—cheery, brave little pioneer out of 
sight of the world. 





“Tt ‘ll stay clean a day or two,” she said 
to herself with satisfaction. The little 
cooking she would do would be done with 
plenty of time to clean up after it. She 
went to bed thankful that she had not 
been foolish enough to have the Wilson 
girl stay. 

At first she enjoyed being alone, with no 
one to please, no big meals to get. But in 
four days she had exhausted the work; 
there was nothing more to do—not a speck 
of dust to be found in the house; every- 
thing in the little front-room had been 
changed about and rearranged. 

The fifth day she got out some figured 
curtains she had laid away months before 
to be hemmed. She would get all the lit- 
tle odd pieces done up, now that she had 
time—and she pulled the sewing-machine 
out from the wall and began industriously 
to thread it. Then it occurred to her that 
she would rather hem the curtains by hand 
than have the noise of the machine. Usually 
that would have been company for her, 
but, somehow, she didn’t want to hear it 
to-day. 

Now and again she attempted a little 
tune, but her voice sounded so squeaky 
and foolish. It is time to seek out one’s 
fellows when one begins to dread the sound 
of one’s own voice. 

By the end of the week she began to wish 
that she could go to some ef the neighbors. 
But the Wilsons were the nearest, and they 
were ten miles away; and even if she should 
go, which was entirely out of the question 
with the stock to see to, it would only be 
worse when she came back. If only some 
of them would come to see her; but it 
was harvest-time and she knew that all 
the neighbor women were too busy to go 
anywhere. 

Ah well, she was foolish; she was lonely 
because she knew no one would come. The 
house stood in the center of their land, and 
no one ever came in except those who came 
on business, or, at long intervals in the 
season when they were not busy, some of 
the neighbors visiting. 


THE SOLITUDE 


If only there was something new to read; 
she could not remember having time to 
read for months and even years before. 
She read and re-read the little stack of old 
papers and the half-dozen books; but her 
thoughts wandered, and she found herself 
staring at the same sentence for minutes 
together, thinking, thinking. 

Each day was like the last, only worse, 
hotter, stiller; each day she was more op- 
pressively alone. She went about her daily 
work treading softly, as if she were afraid 
of being heard. Inside the house she found 
herself -glancing furtively back over her 
shoulders, expecting—she knew not what. 
An hour was an interminable time, and 
a day—each morning she wondered if 
it were possible that the day could 
pass. 

A younger woman might have dreamed 
of the future. She had had fine dreams 
herself when she came to teach her first 
school in the mountains, but that year was 
her last of school-teaching, for she had mar- 
ried Jim Martin at the end of the term. 
An older woman would have lived over 
her past. But for her there was no past, 


no future—no anything, but the dragging, 
horrible present, the present that would 


never pass. 

She, a woman accustomed to hardship, 
afraid of neither man nor beast, trembled 
when the floor creaked, dreaded the sound 
of her own voice, was afraid; afraid of the 
silence, afraid of the thoughts that filled 
the silence. 

It was during the fifth week that the 
terror came to live with her, to keep her 
company. 

She had not spoken for days; her face 
had settled into an expression of calm in- 
scrutability. Her daily round of duties 
was got through without interest and as 
quickly as possible. The horses, the chick- 
ens, all the familiar things, had lost their 
old identity. They were merely things; 
she herself was only an object, a thing. 
The universe, her whole being, her life, 
was centered in her brain; the brain that 
would not rest, would not be forgotten. 
She was not afraid afiy longer; it was not 
fear—it was horror. 

She had been walking aimlessly about the 
room, and, passing the mirror hanging on 
the wall, she caught sight of her face, and 
stopped, staring. She had never known 
herself to look just that way before, and 
as she looked, the eyes of the woman in the 
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mirror seemed those of a stranger, and this 
stranger seemed to say: 

“We are alone; we are alone!” 

Transfixed, she held her breath, while the 
woman in the mirror gazed deep into her 
eyes, dominant, unswerving. 

A moment more and she would be lost; 
her reason struggled feebly, and with a 
mighty summoning of will she stealthily 
put out one hand, grasped the mirror, and 
turned it face to the wall. The eyes held 
her gaze until they were out of sight. Then 
breathlessly she stole quickly out of the 
house, looking round, apprehensive lest 
the woman follow her. 

Outside, the horrible, pulsing silence; 
and inside, with her face to the wall, that 
Other, waiting, waiting for her to return. 

The hot sun beat down on her bare head 
fiercely, as if with a conscious will to do 
her harm. Hopelessly she turned her gaze 
down the white, dusty road to where it 
lost itself in the quiver of heat. Here on 
the top of the world she stood alone; life 
concentrated itself into this one moment. 
It did not matter that some one might 
come at nightfall, or even within the hour; 
she was alone now; it was now she needed 
the sight of a human face; every face in 
the world was turned away from her; down 
toward the cities, the villages and the dis- 
tances between were filled with the terrible 
silence of death. 

And that presence inside, which had 
taken possession of her house and driven 
her out— She looked about her, just for 
the steadying sight of some familiar thing. 
A change had come over things. The trees, 
the paths, the buildings themselves, had 
grown strange. It was as if she had never 
seen them before. Nature, too, had turned 
away. She must find something that was 
not changed, something familiar to cling 
to. 

The horses! Noiselessly she fled to the 
barn; there at least was something to look 
recognition into her eyes. The two big bays 
stood dozing, and she patted their glossy 
flanks as she slipped into the stall. Startled, 
they raised their heads, and at sight of 
her so close to them their nostrils dis- 
tended, their ears went forward, and into 
their eyes came the frightened look of a 
creature that has seen a thing uncanny. 
She tried to speak to them; but could not. 
They were afraid, too; but of what? Sure- 
ly they recognized her. Perhaps they had 
seen Her—the other woman! 
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The thought sent panic to her heart. 
No, she was still in the house there, with 
her face to the wall—yet she might be 
gone; she might appear any moment now 
before her. Was she there? Could she 
come down? That would mean no place 
free from her! 

She found herself at the threshold of the 
door, icy fingers clutching her heart. Soft- 
ly she erept across to the mirror. The 
blood beat at her temples wildly as she 
laid hold of it and turned it slowly round, 
meeting the eyes she sought—imperturb- 
able, sure of their power over her. Those 
strange, intense eyes that burned through 
her own and sought out her very soul 
cowering in the darkest corner of her being 
—those eyes held hers as in a vise. She 
could not move. They searched deeper, 
deeper; they were drawing her out of her- 
self; her will was one with theirs— With 
a convulsive movement she turned the 
glass. It banged against the wall. 

That night she spent huddled in a blank- 
et on a bench under the big oak down by 
the corral; afraid to sleep, afraid to stay 
awake, listening, watching, straining every 
faculty. She did not know a night could 
be so long; it was longer than all of life 
that had gone before, a dragging black 
eternity peopled hideously with ghosts, 
ghosts that whispered wordless horrors, 
wraiths that beckoned—and the night it- 
self a black, stifling pall wrapped close 
about the world to choke out life. 

At dawn she crept up to the house; if 
she went in softly, the Other would not 
hear; she would think she had gone away. 
Without a sound she stepped inside and 
sat down upon a chair in the middle of 
the room, gazing at the back of the mirror. 
All through the garish morning she sat 
motionless, until every muscle stiffened 
and ached. 

At noon she rose, and without any con- 
scious volition, tiptoed out into the yard. 

Something snapped inside her head. 
There, just entering the clearing, a horse- 
man was riding toward her. Instant- 
ly the thoughts began clattering in her 
brain. 

Whoever he was he would speak to her, 
she would hear again the sound of a human 
voice. Relief shot through her whole body 
like a sharp pain. Simultaneously came 
the paralyzing thought, he would go away 
again! She must keep him—how? She 
would not let him see—men hate weak 





women who are afraid without cause. 
The stranger drew rein before her. 

“How do you do?” The voice and face 
were kindly. Her lips moved, but the 
sound did not come. She nodded her 
head and tried to smile. Please God he 
would not think she did not welcome him! 

“Ts this Mr. Jim Martin’s place?” 

“Yes.” How queer her voice sounded! 

“Ts Mr. Martin at home?” 

She began to tremble; to be sure he 
wanted to see her husband. He had come 
to see Jim, and now he would go away 
again and she would be alone. But she 
must answer, the man was waiting. 

“No.” Monosyllables were all she could 
utter. 

In a flash the man understood. The 
woman was alone, and afraid of him, 
naturally enough. He would go away at 
once. John Langdon was not the man to 
want to frighten a woman; and he thought 
the business must have been urgent indeed 
which caused a man to leave her alone in 
such a place. 

“T am sorry.” He spoke reassuringly. 
“T only wanted to see him on business— 
insurance—I will see him another time.” 

The woman’s face blanched with help- 
less agony. If only she could speak, if 
only he would stay! He must stay! Again 
the man misinterpreted the look, and as 
she hesitated, he gathered up his rein 
preparatory to going; his staying was tor- 
ture to the woman; he could see that. 

The movement seemed to loose her 
tongue, and through the clamor of her 
thoughts she heard herself saying: 

“Don’t go!” The stranger swung round 
in amazemen(. 

“He will be here soon.” 

He was mistaken, then. These moun- 
tain women were queer; he had found that 
out in the last few weeks; no wonder, such 
a place for a woman! He was relieved; 
he had felt guilty about startling her. 

“Then he is not far?” 

“No.” 

“How long do you think it will be before 
he comes? Perhaps I could ride on and 
see another man and come back here this 
evening.” 

Why was it so hard to keep him? Had 
he not come in response to her urgent 
need? He should stay now—if she— 

“T expect him any time now. You 
wouldn’t have time to go any place else.” 

“Then, if you don’t mind, I shall wait.” 
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She showed him where to tie his horse 
under a“tree, and then brought out two 
chairs and placed them on the shady side 
of the house. As she passed through the 
sitting-room she glanced toward the mirror 
defiantly. 

“Tt is cooler out here,’’ she said. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘It is hot up here 
in the mountains.” 

“Have you come far to-day?” She 
must make it as pleasant as possible for 
him, this man who had saved her from 
she knew not what frightful fate. 

“Only from the Wilson place. 
there last night.” 

“How were they all?” she asked. It 
was difficult to make conversation with 
this tumult in her heart. 

“Very well,” he answered, surprised. 
“You know them?” 

“They are our nearest neighbors.” 

“What?” he cried; ‘your nearest neigh- 
bors—and ten miles away, over such roads? 
This must be a lonesome country to live 
in.” And the man shuddered. He, city- 
bred, was wondering at the sort of person 
who would spend the price of a railroad 
ticket into civilization to insure a life in 
such a place. 

She caught the look on his face. 
hated the place! He would want to get 
away! She must do something! He must 
be made to want to stay. She must enter- 
tain-him. She would show him that the 
place was beautiful. She was equal to 
anything now but another hour alone. 
She would praise the country. One’s mind 
argues a little out of focus at times like this. 

“Oh, we don’t mind; it’s so pretty 
here.” 

She was a queer little body, this woman 
with the marks of hardship upon her, 
whose eyes shone so, and whose voice 
thrilled in enthusiastic praise of her iso- 
lated life. He had often heard that people 
grew to love the solitude. 

“You really like it here?” 
terested. 

“Of course I do.” He must be made to 
see it. “And so would you if you knew 
it better.” 

“What is there to know?” 
was roused. 

“Why, everything!” she cried, leaning 
forward, her eyes shining. “Up here 
there’s time to get to know things—and 
there’s room to see! There ain’t any need 
for poets and painters and musicians up 
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here, like you have down there in the city! 
Every night there’s a sunset, and every 
morning a sunrise; and down at the spring 
the water falls over the rocks like singin’ 
music, and at night the moon and the stars 
come out and listen to the wind in the 
leaves whisperin’ poetry; and there’s no- 
body but you to see!” 

The stranger sat up, incredulous. 

“An’ sometimes the fog is so white and 
heavy in the morning that it’s just like 
the world was nothin’ but a foamy sea, 
and this mountain was the only island 
risin’ up here in the sunshine!”’ 

Wonder grew in the man’s face as he 
listened. Here was, indeed, a woman dif- 
ferent from any he had ever seen, set here 
in this high place, a priestess tending a lone 
altar of Nature. She watched him eager- 
ly, searching for his belief, and, as her voice 
rose, she herself believed. Her eloquence, 
and the triumphant light in her eyes, car- 
ried him out of himself, and he saw things 
as she painted them. It was fine, it was 
glorious to live thus on the heights, chosen 
of the Almighty to behold His wonders. 

“You are a poet,” he said, when she 
made a pause. 

“So you know what I mean? 
like it here, too?”’ 

“T never knew before what it might be 
like, this sort of life. I should like to try 
it myself.”’ 

She had won! She had made this man 
see what she herself could never see. 
That was one point gained. 

After that he told her how he had spent 

all his life in an office, how his health had 
broken and they had sent him out to work 
among the mountains, and how much he 
had learned. 
_ While they were talking she noticed that 
his horse had grown restless, and suddenly 
she remembered. It was noon, and the 
stranger must be hungry. She should have 
thought of that before, but she must not 
apologize, that would make him think her 
neglectful. 

“You must be hungry after your long 
ride,” she said. “I thought I’d wait for 
my husband, but I’ll fix something to eat 
right away now. He’ll most likely eat 
dinner some place on the road.” 

That was another strange thing about 
this woman; most country: women’s hos- 
pitality took the form of immediate food, 
and this one had let the noon hour go by 
and had not mentioned dinner. 
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“Don’t trouble for me,” he urged. “I 
eat very little at noon in this hot weather. 
You had better wait for your husband.” 

“He’s sure to have his dinner, and I’m 
hungry now myself.” Which was quite 
true, now that she thought of it. Her 
natural faculties were reasserting them- 
selves; everything was gradually taking 
on normal proportions; besides, that was 
something to help pass the time until 
evening—until it was too late to go on. 
And there was always the chance that Jim 
would come. 

She showed him where to get the hay 
for his horse, and went into the kitchen to 
prepare the meal. She remembered what 
he had said. It should be as dainty and 
appetizing as she knew how to make it. 
She brought out a small table and set it 
in the shade, got out her best linen and the 
few pieces of flowered china, and slipped 
down the side path for a pitcher of cold 
mountain spring water and a few greens 
for the table. 

When the stranger returned from the barn 
the lunch was almost ready. As he came 
up he said: “Your horses seemed hungry, 
so I gave them water and hay. You would 
have thought they had had nothing to 
drink for days.” 

The horses! What would Jim say if he 
knew? She had not thought of them since 
yesterday morning. In this, too, she must 
lie to him. 

“T suppose Jim forgot to tend them be- 
fore he left this morning. He started 
early. If I’d have thought I’d have gone 
down myself.” 

It was very pleasant there in the shade, 
and the lunch bore witness that she had 
not forgotten the days before she was a 
ranchman’s wife. The time passed almost 
gaily. She did not know she could be so 
entertaining; she had thought her charm, 
if any she ever had, long since buried deep 
beneath sturdier traits better suited to Jim 
Martin’s wife. She was interested in the 
things he had to tell her of what was hap- 
pening in the world, and with a woman’s 
intuition she knew that her appreciation 
would put him more at ease than anything 
else. She drew him out, and he talked 
entertainingly, and, she thought, as if he 
enjoyed it himself. That was the impor- 
tant thing; just having him there was 
enough. The hours seemed weighted with 
her dread, but to him they passed quickly 
enough. 


By and by the shadows stretched long 
arms to the east, as if to gather in the night. 

“Tt is getting late.” The stranger 
shifted his chair. The thing she feared 
had come, but she would be equal to it. 
One could do anything, if only the neces- 
sity were strong enough. 

“Yes, my husband must have gone 
farther than he expected.” 

“The afternoon has passed so quickly 
I had not noticed how long I had been 
here. But he will surely come before dark.” 

Langdon, watching the woman’s grow- 
ing nervousness, was afraid that something 
had happened to her husband, for in all 
reason no man would leave a woman in 
such a place after night and alone; and 
surely the man who shared the life of this 
shy littlke woman with the poet’s heart 
could not be other than very tender and 
fine of soul. 

“T might have gone on and come back, 
you see,” he said, as they sat watching 
the road. 

She started, then composed herself and 
answered: 

“Yes, but we didn’t know he would be 
so late.” 

He helped her do the chores; then they 
went into the house. The nights were 
cold on the mountain. 

She began preparing supper, saying she 
must have everything ready when her 
husband came, and she offered Langdon 
the antedated papers to read, with an 
apology; but they were so old that he 
found them interesting. 

How brave the woman was, he thought, 
as he watched her moving in and out of 
the kitchen. How little he understood these 
mountaineers. They were a race to them- 
selves, in a world apart. 

The savory odor of fried chicken came 
in from the kitchen. He saw her take a 
pan of golden biscuit from the oven and 
cover them with a napkin. 

Then she laid the table in the sitting- 
room—places for three. There was no 
reason why Jim should not come, yet she 
knew that he would not, and all her prep- 
arations for him were to her but a grim 
farce. 

Then they sat down to wait. An hour 
passed; she went frequently to the door 
and looked out, but no sound came up out 
of the forest. 

The supper was getting cold, so they ate, 
falling into little silences now and again. 
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He wished he could do something to help. 
When they had finished, she put Jim’s 
supper back in the oven to keep warm. 
It was queer how she remembered to do 
all those details—just as if it were a play. 

It was too late for Langdon to go down 
the mountain that night, for he could not 
find his way in the dark. At any other 
place the situation would have been em- 
barrassing to him, but up here, he reflected, 
the code of social morals was as high as 
the mountain itself above the cluttered 
conventions of the world below. 

They waited until eleven o’clock, and 
then she showed him into the little bed- 
room, placed a lamp on the dresser, and 
said good night. 

Left alone, she sat down heavily in the 
one rocker to think. Jim might not come 
to-morrow, might not come even the next 
day. The mirror on the wall threatened 
her grimly, and she knew that, cost what 
it might, she must keep the stranger until 
Jim came. She had done very well at 
entertaining him to-day—but to-morrow— 
He would have grown bored by then; he 
was accustomed to the society of ladies; 
his courteous manner told her that, and 
his dress, and the way his hands were 
eared for. She had had as guests only 
sheep-herders and harvest-hands for so 
many years that this new réle of hostess 
to a gentleman was a hard one. 

Mechanically she rose and went into the 
kitchen, and with scissors and a penknife 
tried to make shapely her finger-nails. The 
worn, sunburned hands responded but poor- 
ly to the awkward treatment; but she must 
be at her best; to-morrow she must look 
as well as possible. Why had she not 
thought of her hands while she had so 
much time the last few weeks? They 
might be looking fairly presentable by this 
time. She wanted to look at her face to 
see if it was as brown as her hands, but 
she was afraid to risk it; she might not 
be able to sleep at all, and she must rest 
to have strength for to-morrow. So, when 
she had laid out a clean gingham dress, 
the one with blue chambray facing at the 
neck and sleeves, and a white apron, she 
crept into bed and slept until dawn from 
sheer exhaustion. 

When Langdon rose in the morning he 
saw through the window his hostess lead- 
ing the horses to water. Could it be that 
her husband had not come home during 
the night? Dressing hastily, he went out. 
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“Good morning!’ he called. 
he come last night?” 

The woman stopped. He noticed that 
she looked better than she had yesterday 
—perhaps it was on account of the dress. 

““No,”’ she answered, and shook her head. 
“T can’t understand it at all.” 

“T will go down the mountain and look 
for him.” He felt that he should do this. 
How sorry he was for her—and how stoical 
she was! Any other woman would be in 
a state of hysteria by this time. 

“You might miss him.” She had weighed 
her words. “Something has kept him.” 

“You are brave,” he said. 

“Well, if you’re goin’ to live up here, 
you can’t be a coward.” 

“But he has never stayed away all 
night; something may have happened—” 

“Oh yes, often—” The surprise in his 
face stopped her. “But somebody always 
stayed with me. He will be here before 
long. I guess he knew I wouldn’t be 
afraid.”” He must not think hard of Jim. 
Jim did not know she was a coward. 

And so they had breakfast, and talked 
while she cleared away the dishes. 

“T think,” he said, after he had sat for 
some time without saying. anything, “that 
it would be best for me to go on to the next 
place and come back here in a day or 
two.” 

“That seems too bad after you’ve waited 
so long, and he’ll surely come this morn- 
ing. He had his work planned for this 
afternoon.”’ 

“T know, but he might be delayed longer, 
and I promised to be at old man Hartley’s 
place last night.”’ 

This was a new complication. 

“You promised?” 

“Yes, I met one of his sons in Salinas 
the other day, and he told me that his 
father would be home then, and for me 
to come and see him. He thought I would 
be able to do some business with him, and 
he may be gone when I get there.” 

“Tt’s a long ride to Hartley’s; besides,” 
—what he had just said had given her the 
cue—‘I heard my husband say several 
times that he must take some insurance, 
and it would be too bad to miss him now. 
You see,” she added, brightening, “I’m 
trying to help you out in your business.” 

It was queer, her wanting him to stay. 
Well, she was right. He had wasted this 
much time, a little more would not matter, 
and the man must come soon now. There 
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was no use watching the road and worrying 
her; he would try and make the time pass 
pleasantly for her. She had little enough 
pleasure shut away here from the world. 
So, to her infinite relief, he began to talk of 
the plays he had seen at the theater recent- 
ly, of places where he had been; he drew 
her out to talk of herself, of her coming 
to the mountain country to teach her first 
school, divined that she might have been 
a far different woman if circumstances had 
been different. Life seemed to have led 
her up here, and then fled abashed down 
into the valleys, leaving her forgotten on 
the mountain. He said as much to her. 
His understanding roused a responsive 
chord that had long lain dormant. He 
marveled at her courage in living here, 
but she shamed him with her talk of 
cowardice. 

“Tt may be because I have always lived 
in the city,” he went on, “but I shouldn’t 
care to stay here alone for a day, and a 
week—I don’t see how any human being 
could—” 

She was leaning toward him now. He, 
a strong man, said that! Then she had 
not been a coward, she had been no weaker 
than a man might be! 

“A week! I could have stood it a week 
—but two weeks, three weeks—when things 
don’t look like themselves any more—and 
that other woman’s eyes lookin’ at me— 
and lookin’ at me! If you hadn’t come, 
I’d’a’ gone crazy! And Her in the house—” 
Then she heard what she was saying, sought 
the man’s eyes in piteous appeal, and 
knew no more. 

All that night and the next day the 
stranger watched over the woman. She 
raved her fear at him, clutched and held 
him, and seemed always obsessed with the 
idea that some one, a woman, would do 
her harm. The abject terror of her stricken 
face and her delirious words told him the 
truth in all its piteous detail. He went 
over and over in his mind her splendid act- 
ing of the first afternoon, a somber tragedy 
that could only be staged with such a 
setting. And he had almost gone away 
and left her alone! He wondered why she 
had not told him at once, and then he re- 
membered what she had said about being 
a coward. Strange pride, he thought, for 
a woman; and then, gradually, as he sat 
by her side and ministered to her needs, 
he worked it all out in his mind; he saw 
why she had not told him. Step by step 


he followed her through all those endless 
days. It was past belief that any man 
was inhuman enough to go away and leave 
a frail woman alone on this God-forsaken 
mountain. He was no man; he was less 
than a brute; and when the woman’s fever 
increased the next day and the husband 
did not come, black murder rose in his 
heart against him. He belonged to the 
race of men who protected and cherished 
their women folk—up here, he thought, 
the men cared no more for them than for 
their cattle. He would have his say when 
this hulking mountaineer did come home— 
if he really was coming at all. He should 
have harsh welcome. 

It was the evening of the third day, and 
she had turned her head so that she caught 
sight of the mirror on the wall. Reaching 
out her hand, she touched his arm. He 
was sitting near her, reading. He thought 
she was rational, her voice was so calm and 
low. 

“Go,” she said, “and see if She is still 
there.” 

“Where? Who?” 

“Haven’t you seen her? Behind the 
mirror there.” And she pointed a trem- 
bling hand. 

He had been mistaken. 

“Look!” she ccmmanded, and he went 
to the mirror aid turned it about. She 
would be satisfied after that. 

“No, she is not there,” he told her. 

“Let me see!” Her voice rose in a 
quavering crescendo. ‘Hold it so I cansee!” 

Stepping aside, he watched her. She 
raised on one elbow, stared fixedly into 
the mirror, where she saw only the reflec- 
tion of the opposite wall. Gradually a look 
of relief eased the tension of her face, and 
she sank contentedly back into the pillow. 

“T wonder where she went,” she mur- 
mured, wearily, and fell asleep. 

Next morning she got up and dressed 
while he was working about the barn. 
After a trial at getting breakfast, she gave 
it up and sat down to wait for him. How 
long she had been ill she did not know. 
She wished he would come in so she could 
ask him about it. He had not let her talk 
when she had wakened the night before. 
He said her fever might come back. This 
stranger had been very kind to her. She 
and Jim must repay him somehow. Jim 
would never be through thanking him. 

Just then the stranger came in through 
the kitchen. 
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“What,” he said, as he saw her, 
up and dressed!”’ 

“Yes.” She found her voice very weak 
and uncertain. ‘How long have I been 
sick?” 

“Three days,”’ he answered, quietly. 

“Three days!”’ Her head swam. “And 
my husband—he hasn’t come home—’”’ 

A shadow crossed the window. A man 
appeared suddenly at the open door. The 
woman gave a startled cry: “Jim!” and 
held out her hands. 

But the man did not move a step; he 
only smiled, an evil, threatening smile, and 
the cool insolence of his tone as he spoke 
struck the man and woman inside like a 
blow from a keen-edged whip, though he 
drawled his words. 

“T’m sorry to interrupt you so sudden, 
but it might as well be now as any time.” 
He paused, just perceptibly. The woman 
shivered. ‘‘This feller brings yer break- 
fast to ye in bed, does he? That’s nice. 
I seen he wasn’t lettin’ you do any of the 
outside work, but I didn’t know he was 
makin’ a real lady out o’ you. But they all 
got it in ’em, ain’t they, stranger? Even 


“you 


up here in the Sierras where ye’d think they 


had all the foolishness knocked out of ’em.”’ 

“Jim!” It was his wife’s low, pleading 
wail. The man at her side, unarmed, was 
raging, his blood surged like fire to see the 
frail, sick woman quail before the brute. 

“Oh, ye don’t like my breakin’ in on ye 
this way? Well, ye see, I'll tell you how 
it wuz. I’d’a’ come right on up here with- 
out knowin’ I was intrudin’ if I hadn’t 
’a’ met Lem Wilson and one o’ the 
Hartley boys in Salinas the other day. 
They didn’t say nothin’, but I don’t 
need to be knocked down with no brick. 
Lem said you’d been to their house and 
started on fer my place; and old Hartley’s 
boy said you was due at their place the 
next day—but that’s where you made your 
mistake, young feller. You’d oughtn’t to 
’a’ told ’em both you wuz comin’ up here. 
I come up the mountain early this mornin’, 
and I been watchin’ the house’ from the 
bushes over there. You certainly did seem 
to be livin’ a happy life up here; it wuz a 
shame t’ break it up this-a-way.” 

That instant Langdon was upon him, 
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lunging too suddenly for the man to shoot 
the gun he had lazily drawn. Evenly 
matched, training against brute force, 
they fell to the floor. Langdon wrenched 
the gun from the other’s hand and flung 
it from him. The woman pounced upon it. 

“Jim!” she shrieked. “Jim Martin! 
I'll kill you dead if you hurt him! D’you 
hear me? Stop! I’ll shoot you sure!”’ 

But the next instant Jim Martin was 
lying prone on the floor, still and harmless, 
and Langdon had got to his feet. The 
woman, holding the gun, was bending over 
her husband, her breath coming painfully. 

“Did you kill him?” she gasped at 
Langdon. 

“No, I just put him out. Come quick, 
I must get you away from here.” 

“Yes, go before he comes to; go on, 
hurry. He ’ll hurt you if you stay.” Her 
tone was imperative. 

“You’re not going to stay here and let 
that fiend kill you?” Langdon flung back, 
disbelieving his ears. “I'll take you some 
place where men don’t treat women like 
this.”’ 

“Me leave—leave Jim? 
thinkin’ about?” 

“You don’t intend to stay here with 
him, do you?” 

“Why not?” 

“Good God, woman, he’li kill you!” 

“Not when I tell him how it was—he'll 
understand. But he’ll kill you if you don’t 
go. Please—you’ve been so good, get your 
horse—he’ll come to—”’ 

“You expect that man to understand? 
A man like that understand a woman like 
you?” 

The unconscious man’s eyelids fluttered. 

“T ain’t afraid o’ Jim.” She smiled a 
tender, protecting little smile down into 
her husband’s face. “He loves me more’n 
I ever thought he did; but a man like you 
couldn’t ever in the world understand a 
man like Jim. You ain’t lived all your 
life on the mountain.” 

The closed lids fluttered again. 

“Please!”” she commanded, and the 
stranger, obeying, went swiftly out, found 
his horse, mounted, and the forest swal- 
lowed him up, leaving the two alone on 
the mountain, the man and his wife. 
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HERE was once a very old author 

(sometimes when he woke in the 

morning he felt a thousand years 
old, but he was probably always younger) 
who’ was made the object of a “fling” 
in a magazine paper not devoted to him. 
He did not see the paper, and he knew 
of it only from a friendly paragraph 
blaming the editor of the magazine for 
letting that fling get into it. The para- 
graph made the editor’s apology for his 
oversight its text, and it added certain 
kindnesses for the author which ought 
fully to have consoled him for a fling 
he never had felt. They did, in fact, 
content him for the time, and he said 
to himself: “Come; this is rather nice! 
Isn’t it worth while being flung at if 
one may have such compensation for the 
fling? When the flinger reads this para- 
graph his fling will recoil, like the im- 
possible boomerang, and return with a 
bang to the hand which launched it.” 
Then suddenly a longing to‘see the fling 
for himself began to molest that author in 
his gratitude to the friendly paragrapher. 
He tried to believe that he was not 
curious about the fling, but only about 
its effect in coming home to roost on the 
flinger; really, though, he wished to see 
the fling irrespective of its punitive 
reversion. 

In a word, this author (whom we 
should so much like to respect) was 
tempted, almost beyond’ his strength, to 
look up that number of the magazine 
and satisfy in himself the morbid desire 
authors have to press their bosoms against 
a thorn if they can find one in print. 
He was tempted to forego the wisdom 
accumulated from experience, and com- 
mit the folly of envisaging an insult 
which he now knew of only by hearsay. 
Nothing but the native indolence which 
his many years had rendered yet more 
operative saved him from this folly. If 
he had felt, say, five centuries younger in 
the morning, he must certainly have 
yielded. But as it was he said to him- 


self, after several starts and stops in his 
purpose of writing to a press-clipping 
bureau, and ordering that fling cut from 
the magazine and sent him: “ Why 
should I do it?” If I knew that some 
one in another part of the country, or 
the next block, had been talking dis- 
paraging things of me into the grapho- 
phone, would I send and get the record, 
and have these displeasures ground off for 
my hearing? After all, it was but talk, 
and no more than talk for being talked 
into a graphophone, and inscribed upon 
enduring wax.” Finally he forebore, and 
saved our respect for him, and however 
that curiosity shall gnaw him hereafter 
we do not believe he will yield to it. 
There is something very interesting in 
the nature of criticism, especially sar- 
sastic or insulting criticism, which we 
do not remember that we have noted 
to the reader before, though we have 
often observed it. If you go to such 
a criticism while it is fresh, while it is 
still spitting or sputtering in print, there 
is no doubt you will experience acute 
suffering from it. Usually the sting is 
not mortal; the exceptional case of Keats, 
who was bidden go back to his galli- 
pots by a reviewer opposed to his poetry, 
is not now regarded by science as re- 
liably ascertained; but, as we say, the 
sting of such a criticism is extremely 
painful, and when its venom is prompt- 
ly taken into the circulation, it may result 
in prolonged discomfort. But if you will 
leave the censure, the insult, for a while, 
for six months or a year, or if you 
happen not to know. of it for that timie, 
and then .chanece upon it, you will find 
that the virulence has mostly if not quite 
gone out of it. You may take it into 
your hand, and turn it over, and exam- 
ine it in several lights, and yet remain 
safe from it. Besides, there is always the 
possibility, remote it is true, that the 
critic may by this time be sorry for his 
malevolence, and glad that it should re- 
main unknown to the intended victim. 
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It was within the experience of the 
author whom we are writing of, that now 
and then one of those who had pierced 
him in some tenderest place was so sorry 
for it as to offer him frank amends. 
Such repentant scorners confessed that 
they had been wrong both in their opin- 
ions and in the manner of delivering 
them; and their repentance was none the 
less acceptable because in the process of 
the years the author was no longer sure 
that they had been so wrong in their 
opinions. Much, he secretly owned, 
might be said for their opinions, though 
in accepting their amends he was far 
from saying this. He was far also from 
allowing that his manner of laying down 
the law had sometimes been extremely 
offensive, and such as to provoke insult 
in return. It was not his affair to justify 
the offenders in the misbehavior which 
they now acknowledged; he was not 
moved to the avowal of his own misbe- 
havior in planting darts in other writers. 

In one of the most signal of these 
instances he had done his worst to make 
them sting, and leave them rankling. It 
did not avail him with his conscience 
that he felt himself esthetically right, 
or that people said how brilliantly, how 
amusingly, how nobly right he was. He 
was aware of all that; but he was also 
aware how wanting in singleness his mo- 
tive was. He believed that the victim 
merited all he got and more, but he could 
not rejoice in giving it him. If there had 
been some proud, fine way of acknowl- 
edging this truth, he would gladly have 
acknowledged it; but he could not see 
any such way. Then the days passed, and 
after many years he happened on that 
cruel criticism, and gaspingly glanced 
it over. What had taken place? It was 
not nearly so bad as he had long thought. 
There were not nearly so many poisoned 
points in it as he had imagined. Was it 
then mostly a verjuice of the will which 
he had been so sensible of dipping those 
points into? If his victim could have 
come to the thing for the first time after 
that lapse, would he have felt the pain 
which the author knew he had meant 
him to feel? He wished they could now 
read the thing over together, for he 
thought in this ultimate state he might 
have justified it to him. To be sure 
there would have remained the difficulty 
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of justifying it to himself; he would 
have remembered the sort of malice it 
was that winged the shafts once so sharp, 
now so blunted. 

Perhaps the subject of a cruel criti- 
cism never feels it so much as the critic 
at first hopes and then fears. Very few 
of the subjects talk back; it is somehow 
thought undignified for them to talk 
back, though why it should be thought 
so we do not quite see. It might be a 
very good thing for criticism if the 
criticized did talk back. The most signal 
instance of back-talk was that of Thack- 
eray’s preface to the second edition of 
The Kickleburys on the Rhine, in which 
he turned upon the London Times re- 
viewer of the book. The retort was very 
good reading; it was wonderfully witty, 
and we do not yet see why it was un- 
wise, though it is now fifty years since 
we formed our opinion of it. As we 
remember, it left very little of the re- 
viewer, and it must have improved the 
quality of the Times’s reviews for a good 
while. But mostly, almost always, in- 
deed, the author takes the slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous criticism in silence. 
He pretends sometimes that they amuse 
him, as Pope did when he was seen 
writhing in an agony of pleasure from 
one of them. There is, of course, the mid- 
dle way of not reading the criticism, but 
this is beset by the perpetual tempta- 
tion to read it. The only safety lies in 
uot merely not seeing it, but in not know- 
ing of it, or in not coming on it till 
years afterward, when it has got cold 
and has lost its sting. 

Let us hope it will certainly be so 
with the unworthy flings at that aged 
author whose case we began with, when 
he finds them in the dust a decade hence. 
But all this suggests a much more im- 
portant question, and that is whether 
there is not something essentially perish- 
able in criticism, the most general, the 
most generous, the least personal. We 
have just been reading Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett’s paper on “The Future of the 
American Novel,” and fancying that 
which was written nine years ago, but 
only now printed, already obsolescent, 
almost obsolete, through the changing 
circumstances. We do not say changing 
conditions, for these remain much the 
same in 1912 that they were in 1903. 
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The novelist who is also an artist is still 
trying to write something good and great, 
or at least the best and greatest things 
he ean; the publisher, who is a merchant, 
is seeking to bring out the thing that 
everybody is reading; the reader, who 
knows what he likes, is trying to find it 
in the book that the most people are 
liking. It is still the old lottery, with 
hazard apparently overruling law, but 
with the law, eternal and immutable, 
finding itself the animating force in 
hazard. “ What is excellent, as God lives, 
is permanent,” and in spite of all doubts 
whether God really lives, something su- 
preme ordains the survival of the fittest 
in literature, in fiction, as in everything 
else. Since Mr. Bennett wrote his inter- 
esting paper a hundred big sellers have 
gone to the rag-bag, the ash-barrel. Hav- 
ing ceased to sell big, they have ceased to 
sell little, and some books that sold little 
are selling a little more. It is not much 
to brag of, but it is the most we have, 
and we make it our meek boast. We 
are still in the competitive age, the 
stone age, the mud age, as to our con- 
ditions, but our circumstances have im- 
proved. Occasionally a publisher who has 
grown rich in big-selling feels that he 
can print a good book because it is good, 
because he himself loves it. Occasional- 
ly an author produces a failure after the 
formula which has often warranted suc- 
cess; but more than ever, it seems to us, 
our authors are trying to do good work 
and taking their chances with it. Our 
criticism is more intelligent and better 
mannered; our publie is more intelligent 
and better read than it was nine years 
ago. The friendly foreign observer has 
also advanced, and we take leave to think 
that Mr. Bennett would write in 1912 
a better paper on the future of our novel 
than he wrote in 1903. 

We do not believe, for instance, that 
he would now look at the phenomena 
of our enormous enterprise in all kinds, 
as the best material for fiction, as the 
material with which art would prosper 
most. That material is the stuff for the 
newspaper, but not for the novel, except as 
such wonders of the outer world can be 
related to the miracles of the inner world. 
Fiction can deal with the facts of finance 
and industry and invention only as the 
expressions of character; otherwise these 


things are wholly dead. Nobody really 
lives in them, though for the most part 
we live among them, in the toils of the 
day and the dreams of the night. We 
say this rather to the reader than to our 
hopeful critic, for nobody knows better 
than he how inanimate the material 
things are. The man who has written 
of the Five Towns and the heights and 
depths of the real life there ought not 
to indulge the illusion that there can be 
for the novelist elsewhere any lasting 
future except in writing of the real life 
which he knows. We do not think 
he would indulge this illusion now, be- 
eause with him also the circumstances 
have changed in the last nine years. In 
that time he has found himself, and if 
the world had not found him, too, it 
would searcely have mattered to him in 
his sense of the true work he has done. 
This sense is his triumph and his exceed- 
ing great reward, but when he wrote 
his paper on the future of our novel, 
he had not done the work which it 
crowns. 

We must not, therefore, suppose that 
if he were writing now he would imply 
that our objective bigness was the stuff of 
our art. He must have learned from his 
own achievements that it could not be 
so, and that if we were ever to discover 
our greatness to others we must with- 
draw from our bigness to the recesses 
of that consciousness from which char- 
acters as well as camels are evolved. 
The American, no more than any other 
man, shall know himself from his en- 
vironment, but he shall know his environ- 
ment from himself. In the measure of 
his self-knowledge only shall he truthful- 
ly portray his neighbor, and he shall 
instinetively keep to his neighborhood, to 
his experience of it for his chance of 
knowledge beyond it. This has been in- 
stinctively so with the localists whom 
Mr. Bennett finds to have written novels 
of the States, but not of the United 
States. We for our part do not believe 
that the novel of the United States ever 
will be, or ever can be, written, or that 
it would be worth reading if it were 
written. In fiction, first the provincial, 
then the national, then the universal; 
but the parochial is better and more to 
be desired than either of the others. 
Next to the Italians and the Spaniards 
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the Americans are the most decentral- 
ized people in the world, and just as 
there can never be a national Italian 
fiction, or national Spanish fiction, there 
can be no national American fiction, but 
only provincial, only parochial fictions 
evermore. The English cannot imagine 
this because of their allegiance to a 
capital, such as we feel to no supreme 
city of ours; and yet the English have 
no national novel, no United Kingdom 
novel, Mr. Bennett, who has written 
novels on a scale nobly vast, is strictly 
provincial in his scope; as provincial as 
Ibsen himself. When he goes to Paris 
with his scene he takes the Five Towns 
folk with him, and he realizes Paris to 
us through them, whom alone he perfect- 
ly knows. We could not wish it other- 
wise, and if we did we eould not have 
it; or he, either. 

Can any one, when he comes to it, 
really conceive of a United States nov- 
el? No more than of a novelist who 
should make our giant operations, our 
tremendous industries, our convulsive 
finanee, our seismic politics, our shame- 
less graft, stuff of an imaginative work. 
Mr. Bennett figures Balzac confronted 
with our gross material marvels, and ery- 
ing out: “ This country is simply steeped 
in romance; it lies in heaps. Give me 
a pen quick, for Heaven’s sake!” The 
words are brave and flattering to our 
vanity, but when we wake in the night 
and wish we had not eaten so much for 
dinner, we must doubt whether Balzac, 
bit of a quack as he was, would not have 
paused and reflected before attempting 
1o extract sunbeams from our mammoth 
cucumbers. They are cucumbers, after 
all; and the more precious fruits of our 
earth and air are those that grow every- 
where from the blossoms that mostly 
blush unseen. To seek them out and 
impart their eolor and perfume to his 
page is the true office of the artist. The 
simple structure of our society, the free 
play of our democracy in spite of our 
plutocracy, the ineradicable desire of the 
right in spite of the prevalence of the 
wrong, the generous instinct of self- 
sacrifice, the wish to wreak ourselves in 
limitless hospitality, the capacity for 
indefatigable toil, the will to make our 
achievement commensurate with our op- 
portunity—these are the national things 
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which the national novel might deal with, 
better than with Pittsburg chimneys and 
Chicago expresses. In the mean time 
we have the localists who have done and 
are doing far better work than any con- 
ceivable of a nationalist: Sarah Orne 
Jewett and Mrs. Wilkins Freeman for 
New England, Mr. Cable for New Or- 
leans, Miss Murfree for the Tennessee 
mountains, Mr. Brand Whitlock for the 
older Middle West, Mr. Hamlin Garland 
for the younger and farther West, Mr. 
Henry B. Fuiler and Miss Edith Wyatt 
for Chicago, Georg Schock for German 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Harben for Northern 
Georgia. We name a few out of many, 
and we would not leave unnamed Mr. 
William B. Trites, whose two very ex- 
traordinary books, John Cave and Life, 
are now making him known in England 
for the mastery of his treatment of local 
phases not before studied in Philadelphia 
journalism and the life of a small Penn- 
sylvania town. John Cave is a tragedy 
of such proportions as is not easily 
predicable of an action commensurate 
with our geographical superficies, and in 
the brief compass of Life, the vast con- 
ception of a chain of Beauty Parlors 
stretching from ocean to ocean has its 
origin in the imagination of a village 
youth mean in everything but his gen- 
erous passion for the village girl who 
studied with him in their small-town en- 
vironment. If the story strays to capitals 
beside and beyond the sea it is with no 
purpose of the author to enlarge it to 
national dimensions. We do not forget 
what Frank Norris did and wished to do. 
His epic of the wheat was to have run 
from California to Chicago, and from 
Chicago to Paris; but he, too, was a 
loealist, and The Octopus was better than 
The Pit, beeause he had lived more in 
California than in Chicago, and was more 
vitally intimate with his scene and action 
there. Closer, firmer, truer than even 
The Octopus is Norris’s other great book, 
McTeague, which scarcely ever leaves 
the shabby San Francisco street where 
the irregular dentist hangs out his sign 
of a golden tooth. 

Our novelists are each bound by the 
aecident of birth to this locality or that; 
and we do not believe we shall ever have 
a truly United States novel till some 
genius is born all over the Union. 
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April number of this Magazine, 

our neighbor, the Easy Chair, 
discussed the fiction of Arnold Bennett. 
He is well known, this neighbor of ours, 
as the supreme advocate of realistic fic- 
tion, or, we might better say, of reality 
in fiction. It meant very much, there- 
fore, that he could say, “There is no 
writer living in whose reality we can 
promise ourselves greater joy than in 
Mr. Bennett’s.” While he evidently 
does not derive equal satisfaction from 
all of this author’s novels, he could say 
of him in all, “He is sure to be con- 
vineing, even if unsatisfactory, and al- 
ways interesting.” Our neighbor seemed 
to think that there were two Arnold 
Jennetts, one of whom would write a 
truly realistic novel, like Old Wives’ 
Tale, and then give place to the other, 
who would, as it were, shift the belt to 
the loose wheel and let his humor and 
his fancy have free play. 

Turning from the April Easy Chair 
to a recent number of The English Re- 
view, we find another estimate of Mr. 
Bennett’s art, based on his latest novel, 
Hilda Lessways. “The man is immense. 
For sheer observation, revelation of char- 
acter, fictional interpretation, and, above 
all, in the objective attitude toward his 
art, Mr. Bennett stands supreme in Eng- 
lish literature.” Yet this English Re- 
viewer does not seem quite satisfied with 
Hilda Lessways. There is this danger, 
he thinks, in the extreme objectivity of 
art—that it misses the soul. The reader 
wishes to see Hilda’s soul sounded, and 
is disappointed. 

The Reviewer turns with more satis- 
faction—where our neighbor, the Chair, 
would probably find less—to another and 
earlier novel of Mr. Bennett’s, A Card, 
for buoyancy and humor, and because 
the characters in it have evidently per- 
sonally appealed to the author. 

Questions of vital importance as to 
the art of fiction are raised by such 
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criticism. Perhaps they resolve them- 
selves into one—that is, as to the values 
and the dangers of the artist’s attitude 
of detachment, or, as this English critic 
expresses it, his extreme objectivity. 
The special danger referred to by him— 
that of missing the soul—is one not 
necessarily associated with the objectiv- 
ity, the imaginative projection, which 
results in rhythmie form, complete em- 
bodiment, and dramatic tension. It is 
only when the writer’s detachment 
divorces art from the reality of life that 
there is no appeal to the soul. 

Masterly objectivity in all great art 
has a subjective ground, but the projec- 
tion is complete. In the novel the form, 
in the expression and embodiment, is not 
subject to the rigid limitations imposed 
upon it in poetry and in the drama, and 
the tension has all degrees of relaxation. 
Else the evolution of modern fiction in 
its unlimited variations would have been 
impossible. These variations have so 
large a range that H. G. Wells—who, by 
the way, gives Arnold Bennett the fore- 
most place in English contemporary fic- 
tion—claims for the novelist the whole 
world of life. But the novelist must feel 
and make the reader feel the pulse of 
that life; there must be nothing static 
or inert; and we of to-day require of 
him that he shall see and make us see 
life as it is, and, in its motion and 
change, as a revelation of the human 
soul in a continuing experience. 

The master’s distinction in any art 
depends upon his creative power and 
vision; but in the art of fiction genius 
finds, with the largest opportunity, also 
the largest liberty. To begin with, the 
novelist has the freedom of prose, of 
loosened speech. But there is the ac- 
companying exaction that, while denied 
the lofty strain and the measured cadence 
of the poet and the sententious diction 
of the rhetorician, his looser communica- 
tion must have grace and charm of ex- 
pression, in a style quite unconscious 
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of being style, so inseparable is the man- 
ner from the matter. So, too, he is al- 
lowed lower levels of dramatic tension 
than the playwright, and is even expected 
to forego the obvious devices of the lat- 
ter; but he must be engagingly interest- 
ing, and for every sort of sensational 
excitement he is let off from, he must 
substitute subtler sort, or from 
simple situations must develop meanings 
and emotions yielding equal or higher 
satisfaction. He is permitted an in- 
dulgence suffered in no other art—that 
of making the subject the object, of 
directly portraying inward states and 
erises, but, in this introspective camera 
open to the reader's mental view, the 
picture must be clearly developed and 
psychieally convincing as a bit of felt 
life. With all its relaxations, fiction is, 
on the whole, the most complexly exact- 
ing of all the arts; though, of course, 
more than’ nine-tenths of what is called 
fiction is not art at all, or even literature. 

The detachment of the _ twentieth- 
eentury novelist is very different from 
that of the “old masters ” in this or any 
other art, the evolution of 
modern sensibility, permitted by the ex- 
pansion of our modern 
It is not merely that so much more of 
humanity is to be seen or to be made 
in a very interesting way the subject 
of our thought, but that, through our 
outreaching sympathies, it is more in- 
timately to be felt. We thus appropriate 
vast areas not only of present but of 
past humanity. The projections of the 
creative imagination in our best fiction 
do not, as in former eras, sever from us 
the life that is presented to our view, 
in a picturesque or impressive remote- 
but bring it home as something 
outside of ourselves that we take to heart 
and make our own. This tendency re- 
verses the maxims sought to be im- 
pressed upon young writers of a genera- 
tion ago, “ Write out of your own heart,” 
“Embody your individual experience,” 
ete. Following these maxims, the writer 
not only imposes upon himself wantonly 
a very narrow limitation, but he contra- 
dicts the distinctively modern tendency 
to such an extent that he seems out of 
good form. The autobiographiec novel, in 
so far as it is to any extent actual auto- 
biography, is fairly obsolete. 
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We do not agree with the English 
Reviewer whom we were quoting on a 
previous page that Arnold Bennett is at 
his best or that he is most interesting in 
those exceptional passages of his fiction 
where his characters seem to be those 
which have actually in/real life or, if 
not actually, in some special way indi- 
vidually, appealed to him. We like him 
best when he has creatively surprised 
himself. 

A novelist’s characters 
way his acquaintances: 


are in some 


actually, and/por- 
trayed from recollection=in which case 
the story is likely to be shallow because 
of its limitations; or suggested by some 


vividly remembered characteristic, as in 
Bennett’s A Card, or, as entitled in the 
American edition, Denry, the Audacious 
—the story being a sort of play on that 
characteristic, with variations depending 
upen the writer's humorous invention, 
and having no object beyond the reader’s 
entertainment; or, finally, the acquaint- 
ance belongs entirely in a world created 
by the author’s genius, as in Old Wives’ 
Tale and the other most realistic novels 
of Bennett’s “ Five Towns” series. 

This last-mentioned kind of accuaint- 
ance, the creative, is the most real—more 
real than anything merely actual can be. 
The reality is psychical, for cregtive 
genius is of the soul, transcending and 
at the same time interpenetrating in- 
dividual temperament, consciousness, and 
inventive faney and humor, which are 
magically attendant and assistant in the 
color, tone, and atmosphere of the pic- 
turesque and dramatic effect. Genius is 
not only of the soul, but deals with souls. 
Therefore it has dynamic duration, in- 
stance, dwelling, continuity. 

Hence the deep, psychological sig- 
nificance of that habit of the creative 
imagination which leads the novelist to 
linger in the world which he has created, 
to give persistence to scene and charac- 
ter. The reader, too, is pleased with ac- 
quaintance thus created, desiring to con- 
tinue and cultivate it. The child shows 
this dilection when he clamors for the 
fairy-tale he has heard, and, having 
exhausted it in its criginal shape, re- 
joices in its variation or expansion. 
Thereon rests the plea for the long 
novel. H. G. Wells complains of some 
novels of Dickens that they are not long 
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enough, and, since they must come to 
an end, that the characters most de- 
lighted in do not reappear in other of 
his novels. 

Arnold Bennett certainiy writes long 
novels where his creative faculty is en- 
gaged—those whose entertainment de- 
pends upon his fancy and humorous in- 
vention being correspondingly brief— 
and in the “Clayhanger” series he is 
more persistent in the continuity of 
scene and character than any novelist 
has ever been. Monsieur Rolland’s Jean 
Christophe is too biographical, or per- 
haps autobiographical, to be brought into 
comparison. It is only when the char- 
acter is a genuine creation that we 
desire, from our very souls, to renew 
acquaintance with it. Hilda Lessways 
has not yet worn out her welcome. 

As to the criticism of Mr. Bennett’s 
fiction, such questions as have been 
raised, of which we have given some in- 
dieation, we prefer to leave to his own 
consideration. Just now he is about to 
present himself to our readers in quite 
another way than as a novelist—in a way 
that is to Americans for the moment 
absorbingly interesting, since he has been 
“the chiel among us takin’ notes.” 

The “chiel” has seen us with fresh 
eves, as he has made but the one visit 
to America. He has long known his 
Paris and his London and, from birth, 
his Five Towns—all these are intimately 
a part of his creative work. New York 
has only just dawned upon his vision. 
Whatever background the American scene 
may have for him as a _ well-informed 
man, it is so remote and so difficult of 
adjustment into any essential or con- 
sistent relation to the visible present 
that he is likely to have seen us as cos- 
mopolitanly more related to the European 
present than to our own past. This 
probably has made him feel more at home 
with us than Mrs. Trollope or Dickens 
could have felt two generations ago, when 
American things were so violently con- 
trasted with European. Henry James 
in his recent visit to America, just be- 
cause it was revisiting after a consider- 
able interval, could not help feeling ill 
at ease, in his old New York haunts at 
least, from the resentment of a sensitive 
and exacting memory. 


Because on Mr. Bennett’s part there 
is no chance of such resentment, and 
because he is so keen an observer that 
no intimation of our distinctive traits 
and manners will have escaped his notice, 
his impressions will doubtless be juster 
and certainly more interesting than 
those of any former visitor. We hope 
therefore that, while he may not take 
himself seriously, he may have taken us 
seriously enough to let us see ourselves 
as another sees us who is so competent 
and untrammeled, and who, we trust, 
needs no veil to hide his frankness. 

Mr. Bennett will miss the background 
which has been so much to him in his 
work as a novelist and in his portrayals 
of Europe outside of fiction. But that 
difficulty may prove to be an advantage. 
Whatever he may have found in us 
strange enough to be a surprise, will have 
awakened in him a sense of familiarity, 
as of something already known to his 
prophetic soul, though hidden from us. 
If he feels bound, as we presume he does, 
to give away such secrets, these will be 
of incalculable value as helping our own 
novelists to a new vision of American life. 

The fact that Mr. Bennett’s observa- 
tions have been confined to urban life 
in this country is no drawback at all. 
Our urban life has come to be, to any 
observer who is quick to discern, back 
of the superficial and accidental, the es- 
sential significance of things, amply rep- 
resentative. Here, too, it will be for- 
tunate if the presentation of this urban 
life should disclose to our writers of 
fiction something more worthy of their 
consideration than the things they go 
so far away, rurally, to find, gleaning 
in harvest-fields which, if not already 
exhausted, yield little novelty. We con- 
fess to the perennial interest of human 
things in a natural environment; but 
our ultra-modern urbanity and sub- 
urbanity are becoming more and more 
open to the beauty, suggestion, and stim- 
ulation of the physical world, and at the 
same time are developing a naturalness 
of their own, divested of those artificial 
and formally conventional habits which 
justly repel creative genius. This new 
urban nature affords the most fertile 
field to present-day novelists and writers 
of short stories. 
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Beverly's Bomb Synchronizer 


BY THOMAS 

LL that you have been telling us about 

Origen, Bishop,” said the Colonel, 

rousing himself as the Bishop paused 

in his discourse, “ has interested me 
profoundly.” 

“ As I have inferred, Colonel,” rejoined the 
Bishop, in acid tones, “from your closed 
eyes and your attitude of pleasingly com 
plete repose.” 

* My eyes are smarting to-day. 
it’s the dust,” the Colonel explained. 
continued: “ He to have been a 
explosive sort of person.” 

*“ Guneotton wouldn’t have been 
him,” interjected the Doctor. 

“ Precisely,” assented the 
Colonel. “And that tendency 
on his part—to off sud 
denly and with great violence 
things generally 
pointedly reminds me of 
of the most curious and 
most interesting of the many 
extraordinary inventions [ 
my friend Mr. Beverly. 1 
lude, of to his in 
geniously contrived Dynamite 
bomb Synchronizer: a device 
that I can imagine—from 
what we have heard about his 
methods—Origen would have 
been disposed to employ as a 
practical eliminator of Patris- 
tic opposition to his some- 
what extreme views. Mr. 
Severly’s Synchronizer, as its 
name implies, had for its pur- 
pose 

‘Pardon my _ interruption, 
Colonel.” interposed the Bish- 
“but I beg to call your 
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very 
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attention to the fact—natu- 
rally unnoted by you in your 
slumber—that at the moment 
of your waking I had just 
completed my summarized pre- 
sentment of the several doc- 
trinal postulates—heretical or 
orthodox, according to the 
viewpoint—advanced by Ori- 
gen in his philosophic and 
dogmatic De Principiis and en- 
larged upon in his exegetical 
Hexapla over which arose the 
great controversy — leadingly 
sustained on the one side by 
Vor. CXXIV —No. 742,—-80 


A 


ELIMINATOR 


A. JANVIER 

Jerome and on the other by Rufinus, the 
pupil of Origen—that shook the Church 
in the latter half of the feurth and the early 
years the fifth and from this 
presentment I was about to continue basing 
my remarks mainly upon the catena of pas 
sages from later Patristic writers collected 
by Petavius—by developing what I venture 
to regard as my not uninteresting conclusions 
concerning the action—still mooted, far 
Origen is affected—taken in the suecced 
ing century by the (ecumenical Council of 
the year 553 toward allaying this particular 
doctrinal conflict along with the other equally 
ardent over Nestorianism, only 


so 
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partially quieted by the Council of Chalcedon, 
Eutychianism, etc.—of those troublous times. 
The Council to which I refer, as you all 
know, was the Second of Constantinople. It 
was convened—” 

“ My dear Bishop,” said the Judge, speak- 
ing kindly but firmly, “ I beg that you will 
permit me to break for a moment the thread 
of your deeply interesting discourse with 
what I assure you is a well-meant inter- 
pellative suggestion. With submission | 
venture to assert that the intercalation, as 
[ may term it, of some other topic in your 
Patristic deliverances—especially of such a 
topic as the racy bit about dynamite bombs 
that the Colonel seems disposed to lay before 
us—will tend to whet, rather than to dull, 
our pleased attention to your remarks. It 
will have the same arousing and stimulating 
effect,” the Judge continued, genially, “that 
is produced on somewhat jaded appetites by 
an ice served in the middle of a long dinner. 
After the Colonel has shaken us up, as I 
may say, with his dynamite, we shall listen 
to what more you have to tell about Origen 
with a freshened power of apprehension and 
a livelier zest.” 

“Don’t count on any freshened appre- 
hension and livelier zest from me,” said the 
Doctor; “I’m fed up on Origen. But I’m 
with the Judge for changing off to dynamite 
bombs. Bombs ought to keep us awake, any 
way. Crack ahead, Colonel. How did 
old Beverly happen to turn anarchist? I 
shouldn’t have thought he was that kind.” 

“Mr. Beverly did not turn anarchist, sir,” 
replied the Colonel, severely. “ His disposi- 
tion toward anarchical principles, if they 
may be termed principles, was that of severe 
reprobation. But primarily—” 

“The doubt about the action taken in re 
gard to Origen by the General Council of the 
year 553 arises 

“ But primarily and above all else,” con 
tinued the Colonel, speaking with an en- 
ergetic insistence that overbore the Bishop’s 
attempted utterance, “ Mr. Beverly was an 
inventor. As such, urged by the genius that 
constantly impelled him to create needed 
labor-saving and time-saving devices in every 
sphere of human activity, he set himself to 
create, and did create, a device for synchro 
nizing the explosions of any required number 
of bombs at any designated future moment— 
the date of the explosion being predetermined 
with a most exact nicety—that the particular 
needs of any group of active patriots or 
of active labor-leaders might require: with 
the result—-the possibility being eliminated 
of a well-arranged bomb project going wrong 
because of explosive irregularity, and uni- 
formity of action at a precisely fixed time 
being assured —that practical anarchists, 
political or industrial, would be enabled to 
carry out their corrective undertakings with 
a greatly increased accuracy and despatch. 
His device for effecting these obvious im- 
provements in practical bombing—while of 
an admirable simplicity—was absolutely ade- 
quate to the accomplishment of the results 
that it was designed to produce.” 


‘My cloth compels me to condemn in ex 
plicit terms the pernicious outlet that Mr. 
Beverly gave in this instance to his inventive 
faculty,” observed the Bishop. “ And now, 
as we have had the refreshing and zest-giving 
ice, to use the Judge’s humorous simile, | 
resume: The matter to which I was about 
to call your attention—a matter over which 
the schoolmen have argued for more than 
twelve centuries—was whether the Constan- 
tinople Council of the year 553 did or did 
not specifically anathematize Origen’s doc- 
trines. In its Eleventh Anathema, as the 
text now stands 

“ Pardon me, Bishop,” said the Colonel, * if 
1 add, before we return to Origen, a few 
more words. As I was saying, Mr. Beverly’s 
Dynamite-bomb Synchronizer was intended— 
as is implied in the name given by him to 
his device—so to synchronize the explosion 
of any desired number of bombs, at any de- 
sired point or points, at any desired mo- 
ment, as to make their destructive work 
simultaneously effective. This result was 
produced by charging them, in association 
with explosive material of a suitable nature, 
with suitable chemicals suitably combined to 
assure a strictly regulated decomposition— 
that could be accelerated or retarded with 
the utmost accuracy—productive of ignition: 
with the outcome that the whole baking of 
bombs, as he playfully phrased it, wherever 
placed would explode at precisely the same 
predetermined instant in time. 

“ The practical usefulness of Mr. Beverly’s 
device is obvious. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, an acute issue between capital and 
labor such as arises in the case of a rail- 
way strike—attended, as usual, by a desire, 
on the part of the strikers, argumentatively 
to blow up railway bridges. Ordinarily, as 
we know, bridge destruction of this sort is 
in detail. One bridge after another is dealt 
with until the cogency of the argument is 
recognized—with a resulting useless and an 
noying delay in arriving at a composition. 
Mr. Beverly's invention, you will observe, 
eliminated the element of delay. Using 
synchronized bombs—so dated, explosively, as 
to afford time for their appropriate dis- 
tribution—all of the bridges involved in the 
controversy simultaneously would be reduced 
to fragments: with a resulting emphasis of 
the argument that could be relied upon to 
produce an immediate adjustment of the con- 
flicting interests—attended by no delay what- 
ever save that incidentally involved in re- 
building the bridges before normal traffic 
conditions could be resumed. In like man- 
ner, as you readily will perceive, factories, 
dams, ete., could be treated with an equal 
simultaneity of disintegration leading to 
equally satisfactory results. 

“Tt was in their employment for political 
purposes, however, that Mr. Beverly saw for 
his synchronized bombs their widest field of 
practical usefulness. Dynamiting reigning 
sovereigns one at a time—in accordance with 





the established custom—is less effective even 
than is the dynamiting in detail of railway 
bridges. When such incidents occur all the 
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other sovereigns interestedly 
put forth the full power of 
their several governments to 
allay the resulting ebullition 


As Mr. Beverly recognized, the 
simultaneous dynamiting of 
the whole buneh of potentates 

the annihilation of all of 


them, in their respective sev 


eral capitols, at precisely the 
same instant in time—would 
create a situation that really 


would the 
chance 

Acain I must affirm that 
Mr. Beverly’s disposition tow 
ard anarchists was that of the 
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most severe reprobation. But, 
as I also have said, primarily 
he was a great inventor with 


all of the ardent 
every 
practical 
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desire felt 
inventor 
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the 


by 


use 
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In a way, 
broad-mindedness 
him to reeognize the 
anarchists, 


every-day 
devices 
his teeming genius. 
also, 
compelled 
fact that 
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never had 


his 


such, 
accorded an 
adequate opportunity to apply 
their advanced on a 
scale sufficing to produce con 
vinecing results, 

* Holding these liberal views 

but, above all, thrilling with 
an eager longing to see his pel 
fected invention in triumphant 
operation Mr. severly 
in correspondence with 
the more re sponsible anarchical 
leaders throughout the world: 
sult that the anarchical readily 
perceiving the immense possibilities in 
simultaneous potentate-extinction promptly 
gave him an for as many bombs 
there were potentates, with a small surplus 
by way of provision against errors in de- 
livery or other similar incidental mischance.” 

‘Permit me, said the Bishop, “ at 
this point in your presentment of Mr. Bev- 
erly’s most reprehensible doings to observe 
that the parallel which you have seen fit to 
institute between his explosiveness and the 
explosiveness of Origen is nothing short of a 


been 
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gaged 
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leaders 


order 


as 


vilifying outrage upon the memory of that 
great Father of the Church. Had Mr. Bev- 
erly’s nefarious conduct been brought for 


judgment before the Constantinople Council 
there assuredly would be no dubiety in the 
records to its action. In the 
Origen, however, our uncertainty—aside from 
that due to insufficient knowledge of 
how far he carried his of Greek phi- 
losophy asa propedeutic for Christianity 
arises, as I have pointed out, from the 
sibility of textual error in the present read 
ing of the Eleventh Anathema. As I shall 
explain to you 

“ Matters being thus arranged,” continued 
the Colonel, firmly, “ Mr. Beverly set him- 
self to filling the very considerable order for 
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AS SUCH, NEVER HAVE BEEN ACCORDED AN OPPORTUNITY 


bombs that the necessities of 
demanded: primarily engaging in 
most painstakingly exact calculations in re- 
gard to time as affected by longitude; and 
continuing, when this governing factor was 
established, with a like painstakingly ac- 
curate preparation of the decomposing com- 
bination of chemicals, the igniting element, 
in a manner that would assure the exactly 
synchronized explosion of all the bombs— 
widely placed and under widely varying 
climatic conditions—at precisely the same 
moment on ‘the same day. You will be in 
terested in knowing, because of its bearing 
on a very generally distributed popular super- 
stition, that—at the especial request of their 
intending users—the bombs uniformly were 
timed to operate at the noon of a Friday 
falling on the thirteenth of a specified month.” 

‘Setting aside the moral bearings of this 
‘xceptionally curious undertaking,” 
the Bishop, “I agree with you, Colonel, in 
regarding most interesting the selection 
of that ill-boding date for its violent culmina 
tion. Even in Origen’s time Friday was re 
garded—by no means universally, but very 
generally—as a day of misfortune; and I 
am disposed to hold that ‘equally in his time, 
notwithstanding the then and now current 
belief in the beneficent influence exerted, as 
such, by odd numbers—reference to which, as 
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the case 
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“THE DELICATELY EXACT ADJUSTMENT OF THE DECOMPOSING CHEMICAL’ 


you will remember, is made by Vergil in his 
Eighth Eclogue—a like feeling generally ob- 
tained in regard to the number thirteen. We 
even may permit ourselves, in a_ playful 
spirit, to entertain the fanciful surmise that 
the Council of the year 553 was convened 
on a Friday falling on a_ thirteenth—and 
that the regrettable obscurity of its records 
is to be attributed to that malefie chrono 
logical mischance. Certainly—speaking again 
in all seriousness—it is our doubt concern- 
ing the purity of the text of the Eleventh 
Anathema, as that text has come down to 
us, that leaves the action of the Council in 
regard to Origen undetermined.” 

“ Such being the case, Bishop, and the mat- 
ter being determined, as ‘you point out, by its 
inherent indeterminativeness, I resume: Hav- 
ing completed, as I have said, the delicately 
exact adjustment of the decomposing chemical 


combination ignitive of his 
bombs to the specified time 
limit for their explosion, Mr. 
Beverly—” 

“Pardon me, Colonel, but 
you must permit me, before 
you proceed, to correct your 
very marked misapprehension 
of my words. Undetermined 
the action of the Council ad- 
mittedly is; but not, I venture 
to think, as you have put it, 
indeterminable. In the exist- 
ing text of the Eleventh Anath- 
ema we find Origen’s name— 
together with the names of 
Arius, Nestorius, Eutyches, and 
others—included in a general 
doctrinal condemnation. But 
even in this dubious text—up- 
held by Hefele, | coneede, but 
sharply, and I think justly, re 
jected by Garnier—no specific 
doctrine of Origen’s is con- 
demned in specific terms. In 
fairness I also concede that 
some attention is due to the 
plausible suggestion made by 
the Ballerini: to the effect that 
certain of the acts of the Coun- 
cil have perished, including an 
Anathema condemning Origen 
in precise terms. Evagriua, 
you will remember, is the prin- 
cipal witness produced in sup- 
port of this specious, but in 
my opinion groundless, conten- 
tion. Touching this point, I 
hold with a strong conviction 
the opinion that Evagrius— 
even supposing his record to be otherwise 
correct—confused the Constantinople Coun- 
cil of the year 553 with the Council of 
only a slightly later date held in the same 
city; and I therefore am so far in agree 
ment with Hefele that I accept his con- 
clusion, embodied in his monumental Con- 
ciliengeschichte—” 

“You will pardon, I trust, Bishop,” said 
the Colonel, “ my somewhat abrupt departure. 
The remainder of my little story is quite 
unimportant—and I have a sudden and irre- 
sistible longing for fresh air. With your 
permission I will bid you good day.” 

“T will accompany you, Colonel,” said the 
Judge. “I have an irresistible longing for 
fresh air myself. Good day, Bishop.” 

“And you can bet your bottom dollar,” 
said the Doctor, “that I'm going to get out 
of this in a hurry, too. So long, Bish.” 





Alma Mater 
HERE was a Chicago youth, in his first 
week at college, who, when he went to 
the stationer’s to buy a fountain-pen, felt 
desirous that the young woman who waited 
on him should know that, despite his youth, 

he was no high-school boy. 
When she handed him a sheet of paper 


he wrote on it with much care in a large, 
bold hand, “ Alma Mater,” “ Alma Mater,” 
eight or nine times. 

The young woman watched him with a 
smile and at last she spoke. 

“Why not let her try it herself?” she 
suggested. “If it doesn’t suit, she can easily 
exchange it.” 


























Right Side Up With Care 


ENRY was very proud of the new kittens, 
and went for them to show them to the 
visitors. His mother heard them coming 
along the hall, and, alarmed at the noise 
of the procession, ealled out, “ Don’t hurt the 
kittens, Henry.” 
“No, mother.” came the reassuring an 
swer, “I’m carrying them very carefully by 
the stems.” 


Losing a King 
NE of our naval officers tells of an 
incident that occurred when an Ameri 
‘an war-vessel was lying at anchor in a 
European port, on which occasion it was 
visited by a monarch with his suite. 

One of the members of this suite, re 
splendent in gold lace and decorations, with 
a big sword at his side and sporting a huge 
mustache, was exploring 
the ship, and, being igno- 
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Safer 
MAN who goes up to Maine each year 
for the hunting was quite surprised 


this season upon arriving at the village 
hotel to find one of the old and best-known 
guides loafing about idle. 

“ Well, Lafe.” asked the visitor, “ don’t 
you guide hunting parties any more?” 

* No, I gave it up,” slowly answered Lafe. 
‘Got tired of being mistook for a deer.” 

‘I don’t blame you. How do you earn 
your living now?” 

* Guide fishin’ parties now. So fer nobody 
ain’t mistook me fer a fish.” 


No Suspicion 


HE following item appeared in a morn- 
ing paper: “The body of a sailor was 
found in the river this morning cut to pieces 
and sewed up in a sack. The circumstances 
seem to preclude any suspicion of suicide.” 





rant of things nautical, 
had leaned against the 
main - hatch wind - sail, 
mistaking it for a mast. 
Of what ensued the offi- 
cer of the deck was in- 
formed by the boat 
swain’s mate, who had 
seen the catastrophe and 
who broke the news of 
it thus: 

“ You'll excuse me, sir, 
but I think one of them 
kings has fell down the 
main-hatch, sir.” 


Bad Form 


HE members of a cer- 

tain colony of art- 
ists in New York tell, 
with great glee, of a 
comrade who, though he 
does pretty well in a 
financial way, is always 
“hard up.” 

One day a collector 
called upon this artist to 
try to get him to settle a 
bill for picture-frames. 

‘I am exceedingly 
sorry,” said the artist, 
“but I cannot settle this 
bill at present.” 

“Very well, sir. When 
shall I eall again?” 
asked the collector. 

“Tt seems to me,” 
suggested the artist, 
suavely, “that it would 
hardly be etiquette for 














you to eall again until 
I have returned the 
present call.” 





The Under Dog 
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The Succession 
A rEACHER was hearing the class in 


civics and asked this question: 

“If the President, Vice-President, and all 
the members of the Cabinet died, who would 
officiate 7” ' 

The class thought for some time, trying 
in vain to recall who came next in su 
cession. 

James at last had a happy inspiration, 
and he answered: 

“ The undertaker.” 


Copper-toed Teeth 
HE admiration entertained by a Trenton 
boy for his uncle ineludes all the lat 
ter’s attributes and even possessions which 
the unele himself is not wont to deem de 
sirable. 

“Unele,” said the lad one day after he 
had been studying his uncle in laughing con 
versation with his father, “I don’t care 
much for plain teeth like mine. I wish | 
had some copper-toed ones like yours.” 


A Modest Request 
HAT a reputation for oratorical excel- 
lence may have its handicaps is illus- 
trated by the experience in Arkansas of a 
certain member of Congress, noted for his 
mellifluous tongue. 

On one occasion this statesman was travel 
ing in a little-visited section of the State 
mentioned when he stopped overnight in a 
log-cabin inhabited by an old man and his 
wife. After breakfast the next morning the 
host, who had been in a flutter of excite- 
ment ever since he had learned the identity 
of his distinguished guest, said he would 
like to make one slight request before the 
visitor departed. 

“ Couldn’t you,” he said, with evident anx- 
iety—* couldn’t you jest make my wife an’ 
me a little speech before leavin’ us?” 


Filling the Cruet 
A* army officer tells of his experience 
with an ignorant native servant in the 
Philippines. 
On one occasion it appears that the of 
ficer directed this lad to fill 
an empty pepper cruet. The 











pepper, for which the officer 
was waiting, was an extraor- 
dinarily long time in mak- 
ing its appearance upon the 
table. 

Finally, in despair, the offi- 
eer himself sought out the 
servant. He found him in 
the kitchen bent over the 
cruet, with the pepper beside 
him. 

“ How long is it going to 
take vou to do that job?” de- 
manded the officer. 

“ Not so much longer, sir, 
said the lad, with 2 sweet 
smile. “If you will pardon 
me, sir, I ask you to remem- 
ber that it is no small task 
to foree the pepper through 
these little holes.” 


In Affliction 


BRAHAM’S | grandmother 

died. The customary 
mourning ribbon on the door 
was admired and discussed 
by the small tots of the sur- 
rounding foreign quarter. 
Abraham and Sophie, who 
lived next door, had always 
come to the kindergarten 
for foreigners together. So 
when Sophie appeared with 
out her little companion 
the teacher asked, “ Sophie 
where is Aby to-day ?” and 








Tue Lapres’ MAN. “Are wou going on 
I wouldn’t never have thought it. You 
your age a bit.” 


received the astonishing re- 
ply, “ Aby not come to-day 
becos he haf a necktie on his 
front door.” 


siz, honest? 


don’t show 
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Congested Traffic 











BY MARIE 
'M tired of livin’ with a Aunt: 
seen “ brought up” all I ‘spect to be. 


Th’ girl I play with on th’ sly 
(Aunt calls that “ runnin’ wild ”)—says 
she 
Thinks somewheres there’s a kind of Aunt 
That’s been a child—’way back sometime. 
We're goin’ off an’ hunt fer 
I’ve got two pennies an’ a dime! 


one— 


I'm tired of bein’ always watched 
An’ said to, 
An’ jus’ when 


“ Guess you've overet,” 
I’m a-havin’ fun 
It’s “ Have I sewed my patchwork yet?” 
Th’ girl 1 know says Aunts ain’t queer 
If there’s a Uncle ’round somewhere. 
I ast her won't she please get one, 
An’, my, how tight she pulled my hair! 


She’s got a garden full of ’erbs 

That makes bad 
fall 

Is when you drink um—’nless you’re bad 

Some kinds you needn’t drink at all! 


med’cines! 


” 

2 
% 

5 

vd 






LOUISE 


Spring an’ 


A Complaint 


TOMPKINS 


There’s teas for ev’ry time o’ year 


There’s catnip, boneset—wormwood, too! 
My Aunt she runs an’ boils them up 

Th’ minute that I go “ Kerchoo!” 
I’m dreffle wicked if I won’t 

Love ev’ry kind of folks, you see— 
Th’ squint-eyed man that picked her 


plums, 
An’ heathens black as they can be! 
I do not love th’ cind of man 
That ’vented needles that will sew: 
He’d better stayed abed all day, 


Where “ mischief-makers "—they mus’ go. 


I think it’s too much to *xpect 
Of one poor little girl—don’t 

To keep ten fingers mended up 
An’ ten more toes all sewed in, too? 

That’s w’y it is I’m all alone 
A-sittin’ on our attic stair, 


you ?— 


‘Cause I jus’ went an’ inked one heel— 
But she found out th’ hole was there! 
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None Such Nowadays 


HERE 
old 


are a couple of 
ante-bellum negroes, 
of the type that has prac- 
tically disappeared, now 
serving in one of the govern- 
ment departments at Wash- 
ington; and these two old 
fellows like nothing better 
than to “get together ” now 
and then and talk over 
“times befo’ de war.” 

On one such occasion Uncle 


Job observed that “de ole 
marster I had _ befo’ de 
wah was a gen’l’man sho’ 
enough.” 

“Yo’ bet dey was high 
toned gen’l’men in dem 
days,” was his friend’s com- 
ment. 

“Now you’s talkin’,” con 
tinued Unele Job. “ How 
well I remembers time an’ 
time ag’in my ole marster 
kicked me off de front steps 
an’ a minute arterward he 
had done plumb forgit all 


about it. Dey ain’t no mo’ 
sich gen’l’‘men nowadays.” 
Chilly 
CERTAIN member of a 
joston club habitually 
evinces such a frigid de- 
meanor that many of his ac- 
quaintances have facetiously 








averred that “it gives one a 
‘How many seasons do you have in this country, any — __ to shake hands with 
9 : : ; 1mm. 
way? i 
; ; , One eve aie at 
“ Waal, stranger, we have this here season, an’ the ne evening @ group at 


rainy season.” 


Limited Ambition 


ir the oceasion of his first visit to a 
parishioner a certain Boston divine tried 
hard to make friends with his host’s eight- 
vear-old. 

" “How old are you, my son?” asked the 
clergyman, benignantly. 

“ Fight,” was the laconic response. 

“Ah, quite a little man,” came patron- 
izingly from the minister. “ And what are 
you going to be?’ he added, after a slight 
pause, 

“T am going 
with conviction. 


to be nine,” said the child, 


Unrestrained 


HE mother of a three-year-old boy, who 


was given to running away, adopted the 


plan of tying him to one of the piazza pil- 
lars with a long rope. He was very fond 
of having his mother sing to him, and one 


night when she was singing the old song 
“Where Is My Wandering Boy To-night?” 
the child suddenly burst into tears and 


asked, “ Why didn’t his muvver tie him?” 


the club were discussing the 
disposition of the said mem- 
ber, when a new-comer ventured this: 
“Why, gentlemen, [ understand that it 
is the custom in this club, when that chap 
attends a dinner here, to ice the claret in 
order that it may be at the same tempera- 
ture as the dining-room.” 


A Precaution 


i. the colored cook in a well-known 
Trenton family, is very much in love 
with her young husband, whom she calls 


“ Mistah Watts” in the soft North Carolina 
accent. Recently the Watts family have 
taken a boarder, a stylish young mulatto 
school-teacher named Emily. Upon Emily’s 
becoming a member of the family Rosa thus 
addressed her: 

“ Miss Em’ly, you’ come heah a strangah. 
Yo’ stay heah a strangah: Yo’ come down 
in the mawnin’, yo’ say, ‘Good mawnin’, 
Mistah Watts. He say, ‘Good mawnin’, 
Miss Em’ly.” Dat’s all theah is to it. Yo’ 
undehstan’?” 

And Miss 
evidently 
the home. 


Mr. 


peace 


Emily and 
understood, for 


Watts both 


reigns in 
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